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Flavored 
Cereals 


Don’t scoff! Others have 

jeered at this suggestion and 

lived to eat their—oatmeal. 

The idea originated with 

Mr. E. P. Price, of the Price 

Flavoring Extract Company, 

Chicago—the addition of a 

few drops of vanilla to the 

cereal when it is cooked. He 

asked us to shake it down. 

We asked a ationally known culinary expert to experi- 
ment. She did and became enthusiastic about it. 

The results of her tests were made into a booklet. They 
were used to give a new impulse and a lively reader- 
interest to the advertising of Dr. Price’s Vanilla. 

Now, thousands of families within the radius of Price 
advertising take a new interest in their morning cereals. 
What’s more, thousands on thousands of children who 
wouldn’t drink milk have been won over to this healthful, 
necessary food by the addition of a little Price’s Vanilla. 

The idea is winning converts in many quarters—even 
competition has hungrily gobbled it up. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“The main reasons why many industries are 
moving or establishing branch plants are: 

. To be nearer chief markets. 

To be nearer sources of raw materials or 
power. 

To improve labor conditions. 

To avoid city congestion. 

To be nearer complementary plants.” 


—From an advertisement of The Seaboard National Bank 
of New York City in “New York Times,” April 18, 1928. 


CA oe 


Here is another interesting statement by Charles Aus- 
tin Bates in Sales Management, April 28, 1928, issue: 


“In my opinion advertising is, as Grover Cleveland 
once said of the tariff—‘a local issue.’ The bulk of 
advertised goods are sold through stores, and stores 
are local. The advertising force must be concen- 
trated sufficiently—it must be strong enough in a 
given locality—to make an impression forceful 
enough and thorough enough to move both con- 
sumers and dealers out of their inertia.” 


Many advertisers are realizing that a new day has 
dawned in advertising as well as manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. Modern sales competition has forced the 
necessity of buying only those media which concentrate 
consumer demand where distribution can deliver the 
goods and service. 


The Standard Farm Papers offer an advertiser 
a flexible “advertising force” that concentrates consumer 
influence where it will do the most good. 

Their editorial message and subject matter conforms 
to local requirements, making it possible for the manv- 
facturer to match his advertising to local market con- 


ditions. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


The Prairie Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Nebraska Farmer The Breeder’s Gazette 
The Farmer, St. Paul The American Agri ee 
Wallaces’ Farmer The Wisconsin asricultaris 
The Progressive Farmer The Pacific Rural Press 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mer. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 260 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, Kohl Bldg. 
Standard Farm Papers have no newsstand sales 
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Shall We Insist on Flawless 
English in Advertising? 


Splitting the Short Hairs of Syntax and Spelling in the Interest of an 
Improved Advertising Technique 


By S. K. Wilson 


Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


ET’S admit it’s trivial. Petty. 

Glaringly unimportant when 
contrasted with the real issues and 
objectives of advertising. 

And then let’s deny that it’s any- 
thing of the sort! 

You protest that splitting the 
short hairs of syntax and spelling 
is not the job of a strong-arm ad- 
vertising man; but then— 

Well, doesn’t the whole ticklish 
subject of whether or not we shall 
insist on impeccable English in our 
advertisements boil down to this: 
Do we want our copy product to 
have a professional or an amateur 
look? Are we really justified in 
ignoring or scamping anything that 
may promote a professional finish ? 
And is that finish consistent with a 
careless slipshod handling of the 
language we pay out? 

Getting your idea over remains, 
of course, the paramount job; but 
getting it over without solecisms 
and bungled English won’t dissuade 
buyers—and will impart that “pol- 
ish” to the advertisement that lifts 
it into the craftsman’s class. Now 
don’t sniff here, “Huh, are we writ- 
ing to the ordinary reader or to a 
bunch of captious competitor copy- 
hounds?” For the fact is, as every 
advertising man knows, we're writ- 
ing to both, and must write to both 
if we're to continue writing to the 
former. Clients deman 
quite properly—punctilious execu- 
tion as well as cleaving idea, tech- 
nique as well as technology; and 


buck if they don’t get it. Deliber- 
ate perversions for the sake of 
satirical or humorous effect do not, 
naturally, come under fire; but the 
unconscious or careless misuse of 
English seems to need more cen- 
sure than it’s had of late—judging 
from contemporaneous exhibits. 

This paper will consider certain 
“lapses” which are perhaps the 
more irritating because they are 
quite common even in literary “lit- 
erature.” No attempt will be made 
to achieve hand-book inclusiveness ; 
and a working knowledge of the 
rules of grammar is assumed. 
Please, incidentally, shy no poisoned 
adjectives at the volunteer purist 
who is more uncomfortable in a 
pulpit than any squirmer in a 
pew. “This is going to hurt me 
worse,” etc. 

To cases, then. A few stub- 
born misspellings first. “Sybil” is 
a name found frequently in a cer- 
tain type of advertisement. Classy! 
Vere de Vere! And Sibyl (spelled 
correctly) is a charming name 
with a blood pedigree. If the 
writers who favor it would only 
look it up in the dictionary they 
could continue to achieve the la-di- 
dah effect they covet without of- 
fending readers who prefer not to 
wrench the name from its origins. 
Why that “i” and “y” have come 
to be so nieilesentte ” ransposed is 
one of the mysteries that the 
Cumaean sibyl did not pass on to 
Tarquin. 


Table of Contents on page 202 





“Wrack” as a verb is another 
unplumbed mystery. How often ad- 
vertisements use “nerve-wracked,” 
“wracked with pain.” Yet there’s 
no warrant for it. “Wrack” is a 
good noun but an outlaw as a verb. 
That insidious “w” has crept 
up on it under cover of its good 
standing with the noun, and bids 
fair never to relinquish its strangle 
hold. Probably the analogy with 
“wreck” (the verb) is the real cul- 
prit. Moreover, “racked” is too 
simple. The “w” gives the word a 
more elegant, a more learned look. 
It’s just another case where the 
writer goes out of his way to put 
on a little side—and consequently 
takes a spill. 

This gratuitous meddling with 
correct English reminds me of an 
annoying personal experience. In 
a certain article I had used the 
phrase, “an imbecile practice,” and 
had OK’d the proof wherein this 
reading was retained. But before 
publication some conscientious edi- 
tor or proofreader, nosing through 
the paper, had intelligently changed 
“imbecile” to that barbarism, “im- 
becilic”—a version common enough 
indeed but one lacking either prec- 
edent or reason. “Imbecile” is, of 
course, both the noun and the ad- 
jective. 

FREQUENT MISSPELLINGS 


One “m” in “accommodate” is 
a frequent blunder, “nickle” for 
“nickel,” “tieing’” for “tying,” 
“spic” in “spick-and-span” 
which what could be more wan- 
tonly heretical ?). “Pavillion,” 
“synonomous,” “tranquility,” “op- 
tomistic,” “villify” are misspellings 
frequently met. “Desiccate” is an- 
other teaser: nine out of ten will 
double the “‘s” and halve the “cc,” 
forgetful of their Latin “de” and 
“sicco” which unite simply enough 
to form the word. 

But words that are misused are 
even more exasperating than way- 
ward spellings. Perhaps the most 
impudent offender is “hectic.” 


There’s a word that has positively 
run wild. So sharply, indeed, has 
it digressed from its original mean- 
ing that it now proposes almost a 
direct contradiction of that mean- 
ing; yet so universally is it used in 
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error that no doubt the distorted 
meaning will eventually have to be 
lexiconized. But—at the moment 
—when you say you had a “hectic” 
time, so far from conveying the 
idea that you enjoyed a gay reck- 
less session, or faced a succession 
of difficulties and troubles (either 
of these current meanings present- 
ing the idea of unusual stress or 
excitement), what you're actually 
saying is that you had a common- 
place, routine, humdrum time: vir- 
tually the opposite of what you 
are trying to affirm. For “hectic” 
means “habitual,” “constitutional,” 
“continual”—pertaining especially 
to the slow waste of animal tissue 
that occurs in tuberculosis. And 
that special meaning is, of course, 
what started this word on its ca- 
reer of deceit and imposture. Hec- 
tic fever, hectic - flush—meaning 
simply chronic, habitual—became 
gradually one word in sense, viz., 
flush, fever. “Hectic” was ab- 
sorbed in that meaning, lost all 
identity—and now masquerades as 
in effect the adjective from 
“fever”: for “feverish” is its best 
current synonym. Funny, isn’t it? 
But suppose you wanted to 
give “hectic” its right meaning? 
Wouldn’t you feel like consigning 
to the nearest abattoir the china- 
shop bulls that have trampled that 
meaning to death? 

“Prone” is another word that 
nobody ever looks up. If you find 
you can lie “prone on your back” 
after a glance into your dictionary, 
why, go right ahead using the 
word that way. 

“Masterful” for “masterly” in 
the sense of “admirable” is an- 
other irritant. “Masterful” means 
“dominating,” “imperious,” “sel f- 
willed.” 

“Forcible” is often erroneously 
used for “forceful,” “proprietory” 
for “proprietary,” “fortuitous” for 
“fortunate,” “otiose” for “grandi- 
ose”; “venal” is mixed with “ve- 
nial,” “precipitous” with “precipi- 
tate” (adj.); “moiety” is used as 
meaning only a little bit, whereas 
it means exactly half (probably 
confused with “modicum”); and 
“mitigate against” has its addicts. 

I’ve a down, too, on “loan” as a 
verb: “lend” is certainly better 
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Home of 
Christian Herald 
Subscriber 


Builds Homes— 
Owns His Own Home— 
Reads Christian Herald 


oo are 117 Christian Herald sub- 
scribers in Easton, Pa. A recent mar- 
ket study shows that 30 of the 117 are 
among the 100 leading families—that 
85 have charge accounts at the leading 
department store—that many are home 
owners—in short that Christian Herald 
readers are key families! Can you 
afford to overlook such pre- 
ferred prospects ? 
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English and “loan” carries burden 
enough as a noun. And will some- 
body put the definitive kibosh on 
“peer” in the sense of “the great- 
est’? Peer of them all! That 
means, of course, equal of them all, 
in other words, no better than the 
worst. Yet this pernicious miscon- 
ception of a word—due, probably, 
to its analogy with “peer (of the 
realm)”—is encountered in adver- 
tising ihistne. ve 

Apropos looking things up be- 
fore you spring them, I ran across, 
the other day, an advertisement 
which alluded to some impending 
disaster as like “the sword that 
Damocles suspended by a single 
hair.’ The confiding writer had 
read a hundred times about “the 
sword of Damocles”... silly to 
go looking up a story as familiar 
as that one! 

Then there’s Frankenstein. “Cre- 
ating a Frankenstein” is almost 
unanimous. Even Edith Wharton 
falls into this error (in The 
Reef). ... And “bromide” for a 
trite sayin ! Should be “bro- 
midiom,” of course: the bromide 
is the fellow who shoots the cliché. 

When we come to syntax there 
are a few more pet solecisms and 
improprieties that ought to be 
drowned. “Like” for “as” or 
“such as”: “Like Mother used to 
make,” “Not like we did.” 

“Everybody stood up in their 
seats,” “Every one of these objec- 
tions are met.” You wouldn’t say, 
“Everybody are here,” would you? 

“Less than twenty people were 
present,” “There were six less ma- 
chines than before.” “Less” for 
“fewer” is an obstinate sinner. 

“In spite of” for “despite.” Old 
C. A. Dana used to rare up over 
this one. 

“The ten biggest (best, highest, 
etc.).” Is there more than one 
biggest? 

“Their snappier, positive, peppier 
pickup”: a thorny positive degree 
between two rosy comparatives. 
“More positive” wouldn’t cure this 
sentence, since it might be argued 
that here “positive” paradoxically 
is a superlative; but why not “A 
positive pickup, snappier, peppier” ? 

“The house stood firmly against 
the blast”: adjective, not adverb. 
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There’s a lot of loose syntax piled 
on adverbs, Again it’s the writer’s 
desire to be “stylish”: “The house 
stood firm” sounds abrupt, crude, 
unpolished. Yet the qualifier be- 
longs to “house” and not to “stand.” 

“Miss , when she 
first began using ’s” adorns 
a current car-card. Everything else 
on this card is good: art, typog- 
raphy, composition. Then _ this 


“first began” hits you between the 
eyes or below the belt, depending 
on the state of your spleen—and 
you wail, Why couldn’t they make 
a professional 


a flawless, job 
throughout ? 

Pronouns are bad actors. A 
recent advertisement 24-pointed 
“Even for we ourselves.” “Let's 
you and I” is common, and “None 
but he knew.” There'll be a holler 
at this one, for “None but him 
knew” does sound sour. But try 
“None excepting he.” The fact is 
that some perverted grammar is 
so prevalent that the right reading 
sounds terrible. 

“Thirty days’ grace are allowed.” 
This is unbelievable but it stands 
on the premium slip of one of the 
world’s great insurance companies. 
Pity the poor bewildered bird who 
originally agonized over that line 
and decided that since thirty days 
was (were) undoubtedly plural it 
(they) must have a plural verb; 
but is it conceivable that nobody 
else ever saw that horror before 
it got into print? 

You'll often turn up, too, such 
gems as: “The steady stream of 
ads helps to create business.” Also, 
“Neither of these reasons explain.” 

All down the line, indeed, plural 
and singular wage a bloody battle. 
The collective singular, plural in 
form but singular in meaning, 
rarely gets its logical due. “A few 
strokes of a damp mop remove,” 
“A few whisks of a soft cloth 
make them shine,” “Three applica- 
tions clean this material”: those 
statements are balmy on the ear, 
but what about the sense? Singu- 
lar, of course, in every case, and 
the singular verb should have been 
used. It’s the operation, the cumu- 
lative effect, that’s meant, and 
that’s a unit, singular. Not the 

(Continued on page 177) 
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little secret 


Shh! Mrs. Ballou wants an 
electric refrigerator. She’s 


selling Bob on the idea— 
seeking reinforcements for 
a concerted drive on Pa. 
But Bob has been sold on 
this line long ago. Haven’t 
Tad Billings’ folks got an 


electric? And doesn’t he 
want his kitchen to be as up 
to date as Tad’s when he 
brings his chum in for a 
raid on the refrigerator? 
Mr. Ballou might as well 
get out the old check book. 


500,000 Bob Ballous read 
THE AMERICAN BOY 
every month, from cover to 
cover. For many it’s the 
only magazine they look 
at. Husky fellows, with 
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man-sized appetites and 
wants. 80% are of high- 
school age—men in every- 
thing but years. Exerting a 
powerful influence on the 
buying habits of their fam- 
ilies. And they do have an 
extraordinary faculty for 
getting what they want! 

It doesn’t matter much 
what your product is. If 
men buy it now, these boys 
will buy it themselves some 
day. But what’s more im- 
portant—you can swing this 
great boy influence behind 
your article now, for imme- 
diate sales to their families. 
Advertise to them in THE 
AMERICAN BOY. August 
forms close June 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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or example 


DALLAS 


WORCESTER 





Worcester, Mass. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” aids 
you in rating your special mar- 


kets to fit your problems 


What are you marketing? Where? Are you getting 
the best results in sales? 

Retail Shopping Areas gives a detailed picture 
of distribution in the United States. Here is 
the modern instrument for quota-making and 
sales checking—a time-saving book, a practical 
book that will help you increase your sales, 


One way to use this book 


Take two cities you are interested in—of about 
equal size. Say Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, 
Mass. Which is your better market? Here are 
some figures from Retail Shopping Areas. They 
compare the actual territory served by these cities. 
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City Popu- Retail Shopping Area 
City lation per Popu- Indiv. Fed. Inc. | Population 
Population | Ind. Fed. Inc. lation | Tax Returns per tax 
1925 Tax Return 1925 1925 return 
| Dallas, Texas 194,450 13 672,174 19,638 34 
| Worcester, Mass. 190,757 16 489,697 24,025 20 








Certain deductions follow immediately: within 
the city itself Dallas offers the better market for 
goods like high grade furniture, but the Worcester 
area, though smaller than the Dallas area, is 
richer per capita, and probably a better market 
for luxuries or shopping articles having a large 
unit price. On the other hand the Dallas area 
population is larger, and dollar for dollar spent, 
that area should yield better returns on articles of 
low unit price. You can readily calculate the per- 
centages of superiority. 

* * * 
The facts in Retail Shopping Areas are carefully 
organized and can be used in a great variety of 
ways. The book lists the 683 shopping areas of 
the United States according to the sizes of the 
centers. It gives the details at length, and includes 
the time-saving Summary for Quota Work. It 
lists each county by states, and names all incor- 
porated places. The Appendix gives you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. 

If you are a sales executive or are interested in 
market research and analysis you will find con- 
tinual use for this book. The price is $10.00. Just 
mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. WatTer THompson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1111), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me.......... copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 





Street 








titties © Cy State 

















A Cough Drop Campaign Addressed 
to Cigarette Smokers 


Luden’s Suggests Use of Cough Drops to Cigarette Smokers to Improve 
Taste of Cigarettes 


By Oscar DeCamp 


iy their car-card advertising for 
April, Smith Brothers, makers 
of cough drops, ran an advertise- 
ment upon which appeared a pic- 
ture of a car full of people, all 
coughing, and _ the 
headline, “For every 
cough in this carload 
—Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops.” Thus 
Smith Brothers very 
cleverly made adver- 
tising capital out of 
the slogan of the 
P. Lorillard Company 
for Old Gold ciga- 
rettes. “Not a cough 
in a carload.” No 
mention of Old Gold 
cigarettes was made 
in the Smith Brothers 
advertisement, nor 
were cigarettes men- 
tioned at all. The 
tie-up was merely a 
happy and ingenious 
use of the word “car- 


load” as applied to 
people instead of 
cigarettes. 


In quite a different 
way Luden’s, Inc., is potas 
making advertising 
capital out of the 
cigarette habit, in 
general, and the cur- 
rent copy appeals in 
the advertising of 
some of the most ex- 
tensively advertised cigarettes, in 
particular. Cigarettes are con- 
sumed every day of the year, in 
summer and in winter, and 
generally in extra quantities on 
holidays, Sundays, during vaca- 
tions, and at banquets and parties. 
Cough drops have their big sale 
in winter, running up in the 
fall, tapering off in the spring. 
Cough drop manufacturers either 
discontinue or curtail their adver- 
a as spring edges into sum- 

The Luden campaign is an 


10 cigarettes . . 2p toa - slip 


EACH ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS SERIES FOLLOWS THE 
LAYOUT AND COPY STYLE OF THE ADVERTISING OF A 


effort to build up consumer de- 
mand and sales during the months 
that are customarily regarded as 
“off season” for cough drops. 

The appeal used in the current 


MAKES THE ELEVENTH Ci E TASTE AS GOOD AS THE FIRST 





e on the 


You missing <= 


Yes, if you havent learned the new way to keep your smoke 
enjoyment up to par. Some shift constantly from brand to brand 


A 


for a cigarette that tastes good all day ff 
smokers say “Do this™....after smoking 
a Laden’ into your 


LEADING BRAND OF CIGARETTES 


10 


Luden campaign is novel. Ciga- 
rette smokers are addressed. They 
are urged to take a Luden cough 
drop after every tenth cigarette. 
The line, “Makes the eleventh 
cigarette taste as good as the 
in each advertise- 


first,” occurs 
ment. 
The most interesting feature of 


the campaign is the way the indi- 
vidual advertisements follow the 
layout and copy Style of the ad- 
vertising of certain leading brands 
of cigarettes: Luden has one page 
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Hogs are UP! 


The recent rise in the price of 
hogs has given Iowa *$18,750,000 
or more spending money. 


*Estimate of Leslie M. 
Carl, statistician for U. S. 
department of agriculture. 





For more Iowa business, utilize the 
230,000 state-wide circulation of 


The Des Moines Register 
and Iribune 
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advertisement, for example, that is 
quite decidedly suggestive of a cer- 
tain series of cigarette advertise- 
ments. The heading reads, “ ‘One 
to every Ten—that’s my rule,’ says 
Damon Runyon,” and just beneath 
the heading is Damon Runyon’s 
photograph in an oval, followed by 
a description of who he is, his let- 
ter of testimony, in quotes, and his 
signature. The main body of the 
advertisement tells the Luden story 
and carries an illustration of a 
man purchasing a package of 
Luden’s cough drops at a cigar 
counter. The name, “Luden’s,” and 
the Luden package, are displayed 
boldly in the lower portion of the 
layout. 

Another prominently advertised 
brand of cigarettes is suggested 
in a second Luden’s advertisement. 
A golfer is pictured in the act of 
missing a putt. A hand-lettered cap- 
tion reads, “Are you missing some- 
thing on the 11th?” No direct ref- 
erence to any brand of cigarettes 
is contained in any of the adver- 
tisements. If the reader misses the 
resemblance in style of copy and 
layout, he misses it, that’s all. 
And if he does, that in no way 
impairs the Luden message. Smok- 
ers are urged to stick to their 
favorite brand of cigarettes. This 
golf advertisement says in part, 
“Some (smokers) shift constantly 
from brand to brand hoping for 
something . . . for a cigarette that 
tastes good all day long. ... But 
experienced smokers say ‘Do 
this’. . . after smoking 10 ciga- 
rettes ... your favorite brand 
... Slip a Luden’s into your 
mouth ... instantly it cools and 
refreshes ... whets your smoke 
taste and your 11th cigarette tastes 
as good as your first.” 

A third advertisement carries a 
checker-board diagram not unlike 
a design featured in another ciga- 
rette campaign recently. Above 
the diagram in bold display are the 
words, “After you have smoked 
10 cigarettes, take a Luden’s.” 
The diagram has four squares, ar- 
ranged two above and two below. 
In the upper left square is an out- 
line sketch of a man at a cigar- 
stand purchasing a pack of ciga- 
rettes and a package of Luden’s 
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cough drops. In the upper right 
is a reverse cut of ten cigarettes 
and the words, “smoke ten,” the 
ettes and letters being cut out 
te against a dark Ben Day 
background. The lower left square 
is treated similarly, except it con- 
tains the sketch of a single Luden’s 
cough drop and the words, “take 
one.” The lower right has an out- 
line sketch of a man in an arm- 
chair, reading and smoking, and, 
near him on a stand, a package of 
Luden’s, 

A fourth advertisement is ad- 
dressed to women, by picture and 
suggestion, though not in words. 
In fact, the only words of copy 
are, “1 Luden’s after every 10 
cigarettes is the new rule for 
smokers with tender throats.” 

A. Donald Stewart, general sales 
manager of the company, says: 

“There is nothing destructive, we 
feel, in this campaign, inasmuch 
as we are primarily interested in 
improving the taste of a cigarette. 
In the copy, as you see, we very 
definitely urge the smoker to stick 
to his favorite brand. We have 
tried to do two things as effectively 
as we could, to our own advan- 
tage without harming anyone else, 
namely, (1) to take advantage of 
the tremendous amount of adver- 
tising to the public by the ciga- 
rette manufacturers on the theme 
of throat protection, and (2) to 
give the public an off-season reason 
for wanting and using Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops.” 

The campaign comprises four 
pages in national weekly period- 
icals, car cards in metropolitan 
New York, a direct-mail broadside 
to 7,000 wholesalers and volume 
buyers, letters to retailers in prin- 
cipal cities, mail enclosure slips, 
and dealer helps. The first peri- 
odical advertisement appeared on 
April 28, 


ci 
w 


Fleisher Yarn Account for 
Baltimore Agency 


S. B. & B. W, Fleisher, Inc., Phila 
delphia, has appointed The Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. The 
Fleisher company makes Fleisher Yarns 
for hand knitting and Fleisher’s XXX 
Guaranteed Yarns for machine knitted 

s. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 





So convinced are we 
of the benefits from 
space in The > Journal that 


waukee Journal suhaabodle from 1923to he 
The Journal printed only 57% in 1926 and 41% in 19 

the total Webb lineage in the three Milwaukee newspapers. 
Because results proved the thofough selling effectiveness of 
The Journal alone at one low cost, this newspaper exclusively 
is again being used in 1928 to present the largest Thomas J. 
Webb campaign The Journal has printed in any year since 1923. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 
REE A SN ST 
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LEAD 


Sustained... Increasin 


What It Means 


N° FACT in the Chicago Market is of greater 
significance to the advertiser than the 
sustained, increasing leadership of one daily 


newspaper. 
That newspaper carries more local, more national 
and more total advertising than any other daily 
newspaper in its field. 


That newspaper GAINED 50,888 lines of national 
advertising during the first four months of 1928 
while the next highest daily newspaper in this classi- 
fication LOST 170,216. 


That newspaper GAINED 21,577 lines of total ad- 
vertising during this period . . . one other news- 
paper gained 693 lines . . . all other papers, daily 
and Sunday, LOST. 





That newspaper is 


THE oma 





ADVERTISING NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES: 4%;,°%,,¥oay"s3 
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THE RECORD 


Linage in Chicago Daily Newspapers for the 
First Four Months of 1928 


FIRST IN LOCAL 


ADVERTISING 


THE DAILY NEWS 4,464,415 agate lines 
Daily Tribune 3,383,762 agate lines 
American 3,083,227 agate lines 
Post 1,230,318 agate lines 
Daily Herald-Examiner.. . . . 1,133,706 agate lines 
Journal 942,712 agate lines 


FIRST IN NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 


THE DAILY NEWS...... 1,378,386 agate lines 
Daily Tribune agate lines 
BEEN ‘Givisiccicccesys 1,100,646 agate lines 
Daily Herald-Examiner.... 536,953 agate lines 
Post 474,287 agate lines 
Journal 352,425 agate lines 

















WHAT IT MEANS 


The Daily News endeavors to publish a good news- 
paper . . . typical of the vigorous, progressive 
spirit of the community it serves . . . . worthy of 
the homes it enters . . . . of interest and value 
to every member of the more than 430,000 families 
who read it. 


The increasing support it receives both in circulation 


and advertising is the best measure of its success in 
this endeavor. 


MAILY NEWS 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
dward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Bldg. 253 Ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


\ 
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9% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City TIMES 


ow 
158,092 


of which 81% is in 
Oklahoma City and 
its Trading Area 


URING April, 1928, the circu- 

lation of the Oklahoman and 
Times averaged 158,092 copies 
daily, the Sunday Oklahoman 
averaged 95,565 copies—the largest 
net-paid circulations in Okla- 
homan and Times history. 


The Oklahoman and Times cir- 
culation in Oklahoma City and its 
trade area averaged 128,292 copies 
daily during April, 1928 — the 
greatest degree of concentration 
and saturation ever achieved by 
these papers in this market—81% 
of their total circulation. 


+ 





Intensive Oklahoman 
and Times circula- 
tion in a market of 
more than 728,000 
population means a 
profit on advertising 
investment. 


Advertisers can win 
the consistently pros- 
perous Oklahoma 
City market with one 
schedule, one contract 
and one set of plates 
by using the Okla- 
homan and Times, 
because these two 
great newspapers 
thoroughly and alone 
cover this market. 





City Market 





E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
| New York Chicago - Detroit 


.Kansas City + Atlanta 
San Francisco 


April Net Paid Average, 158,092 Daily—95,565 Sunday 


Ghe OKLAHOMA 
PUBLISHING CO. 

also publishers of 

The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





Our Cost of Operating 1,100 Sales- 
men’s Cars Has Been Cut 65% 


We Found How to Lower Weekly Operating Costs from $30.50 per Car 
per Week to $10.67 


By Carl W. Hellberg 


Assistant Sales Manager, 


froR nearly nine years, our sales- 
men have traveled their routes 
by automobile. The olive brown 
Jewel Tea wagon, once a familiar 
sight to a half million American 
women, has become as rare on 
our highways as the: old high- 
wheel bicycle. We now operate 2 
fleet of over 1,100 salesmen’s cars, 
making it possible for our men to 
cover more ground, see more peo- 
ple, take more time with each and 
in general render better and more 
satisfactory service to our cus- 
tomers. 

In almost any business the cost 
of getting the salesman to the pros- 
pect is an important factor in sell- 
ing at a profit. When it is not 
watched and controlled it quickly 
becomes a menace to sound growth 
for this understandable reason: To 
balance the dollar spent wastefully 
or unnecessarily in traveling to the 
customer the salesman must sell 
$20 worth of merchandise on reach- 
ing his destination. 

Because of the nature of our bus- 
iness we buy travel in wholesale 
quantities. Our salesmen sell about 
fifty staple grocery products di- 
rect to consumers for cash. They 
travel established routes in thirty- 
five States, calling on the customer 
regularly every two weeks. The 
business is practically 100 per cent 
traveling, and if we were to neglect 
the operating costs of our sales- 
men’s cars it wouldn’t take long for 
that mismanagement to show itself 
in red ink. 

The first year we used cars for 
our salesmen was 1 We oper- 
a “Fe 193 during that year at a cost 

f $30.54 per car per week. That 
cost was 14.8 per cent of sales cost. 
It included gasoline, oil, storage, 
tires, license, repairs, painting and 
depreciation. The next year we 
began to study operating costs with 


Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 


a view of standardizing our oper- 
ating methods. This procedure 
gave us an additional charge of 
supervision to figure in the cost, 
but that item has been offset many 
times by the results obtained, al- 
though it ran at one time as high 
as $1.15 per car per week. 

By 1924 we had cut the cost of 
car operation down to $12.43 a 
week which was 4.8 per cent ot 
sales. That looked like rock bot- 
tom but in 1926 it dropped to 
$11.67; and last year the company, 
by exercising the closest supervi- 
sion at headquarters and enlisting 
the co-operation of our salesmen, 
was able to shave an even dollar 
off the weekly cost, bringing it 
to $10.67 or just a shade more 
than one-third the operating cost in 
1920. From the viewpoint of ex- 
penses this was probably the out- 
standing accomplishment of the 
company’s year. 

The idea of economizing, I dare 
say, is the hardest of all ideas to 
sell to employees, since everyone 
enjoys spending money. Never- 
theless, practically everything that 
we have done in the way of lower- 
ing the operating costs of our cars 
has centered around the salesman’s 
interest in cutting down expenses. 
At conventions, regularly in our 
house magazine, and through our 
field executives we have worked to 
show salesmen how waste and need- 
less expense stand in the way of 
company growth and their own ad- 
vancement. It is not an easy sub- 
ject to present in a popular, attrac- 
tive way, and possibly it never 
would have produced the wanted 
results if the management several 
years ago had not adopted a policy 
of letting each employee know 
everything there is to know about 
the company and its progress. Em- 
ployees have been encouraged to 
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acquire stock in the company and 
that, too, has had its effect on their 
willingness to co-operate to elimi- 
nate waste. 

When we began to exercise some 
control from headquarters over the 
operation of our salesmen’s cars 
we found that few of the men 
really knew how to drive or take 
care of a car. One of the first 


moves was to send out a crew of 
supervisors who taught the sales- 
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both the salesmen and the manage- 
ment have a_ responsibility here 
which must be discharged willingly 
and fully if the company is to con- 
tinue on a profitable basis. 

Doing business direct with the 
consumer, the salesman’s car is 
his store. It is indicative of his 
place in the community and we 
believe we have a right to expect 
him to keep it clean and attractive 
looking. More than that, we look 


SHOWING HOW A TALK ON CAR OPERATION IS PUT ACROSS AT JEWEL TEA CONVENTIONS. 
IN THIS CASE, THREE CHAIRS AND A PACKING CASE WERE USED IN LIEU OF A CAR 


men the essentials of car opera- 
tion and began the regular inspec- 
tion of equipment. They educated 
our branch managers, too, to know 
what the economical operation of 
cars on their routes meant. The 
outcome of this field work was an 
operating budget for each of our 
seventy-four branches and finally a 
budget for every route. These 
budgets are now made out by the 
branch manager and his assistant 
who are on the ground and there- 
fore know best what it should cost 
to cover their territory. The com- 
pany offers a bonus for operating 
within the limits set by the budgets, 
and this has helped induce the 
salesman to watch his expenditures 
and make sure they buy the full 
value we expect. What we have 
tried to do is to make it clear that 


to him to take care of it himself 
within certain limits. He ought 
to wash and grease his car him- 
self. Sometime ago we asked our 
men to varnish their cars twice a 


- year themselves, the company, of 


course, supplying them with var- 
nish and brushes. The result is a 
great improvement in the appear- 
ance of our rolling stock. In cer- 
tain of our territories we have 
made contracts covering gasoline 
and oil. We ask our men to buy 
the kinds we have specified and 
expect them always to do so where 
they are available. 

A few years ago, we ran into 
a period of tire trouble. The best 
average mileage we were able to 
get was about 5,500 miles per tire. 
That did not seem as high as we 
were entitled to, so all our travel- 
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ing personnel began carrying tire 
gauges with them on their trips. 
Even the president of the company 
tucked a tire gauge in his pocket 
when he started out on the road 
and used it when he met salesmen. 
Many of our salesmen began to 
understand the importance of 
proper inflation for the first time. 
They caught the idea that the ab- 
sence of preventable tire trouble 
increased their selling time and 
consequently their commissions. It 
is the exceptional thing now to find 
a salesman’s car with under-inflated 
tires and our average mileage per 
tire has jumped to more than 11,000. 

Each month in “The Jewel,” the 
company house magazine, we have 
given the matter of car operation 
preferred position. One month we 
stress the value of reducing the 
mileage traveled on each route to 
the.minimum as a means of cut- 
ting operating costs and saving the 
salesman’s time. Another month 
the topic is accident prevention. 
The next time it’s lubrication. Re- 


cently a question-and-answer pre- 
sentation in “The Jewel” of the 


importance of greasing almost 
instantly doubled the requisitions 
for grease received from _ the 
branches. Obviously, our aim is 
to teach the salesman to do for 
himself those things that he can 
do. When a man is hired, one of 
the inducements made to him is 
the fact that he will have a car 
to drive. We have to beware of 
leading him to paint too rosy-tinted 
a picture of what this means. 
Otherwise he thinks, “It’s only a 
company car” and gives it per- 
haps a one-tenth the care and at- 
tention it would get, had he paid 
his own money for it. Our never- 
ending job at headquarters is to 
keep the realization alive that the 
salesman’s car is an avenue to 
profits for the company and hence 
to increased opportunity for him. 

Nearly half of our company cars 
are used on “inside routes” where 
the salesman works out of a branch 
headquarters. Here the car is 
housed at the branch. The branch 
manager can inspect it frequently 
to see that company instructions 
are followed. Some 55 per cent 
of the cars, however, operate over 
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outside routes. Here the salesman 
keeps his car in his own garage 
and the branch manager sees it 
only at longer intervals. In these 
cases, getting the man to take as 
good care of the car as if he owned 
it himself becomes a straight sell- 
ing job. 
DON’T SAY “DON’T” 


Our experience indicates to us 
that to give a man a list of 
“Dont’s” is far from satisfactory. 
You can’t get outstanding results 
merely by telling a man what he 
must not do. In the last analysis, 
men are not automatons and there- 
fore do not respond to mechanical 
controls as do machines. Strike a 
piece of metal with a harder metal 
and the former gives. Not so with 
a man. He quits to look for a 
more attractive job and you are 
faced with the trouble of finding 
a new man plus the expense of 
training him. 

That is why we always try to 
remember that human nature is 
the material with which we are 
working. We try to tie every in- 
struction we give up to the man 
and his point of view rather than 
ours. We let him know that ex- 
pense control, the thing we are 
driving at, plays a big part in de- 
termining’ his chances for promo- 
tion. We show him how time and 
trouble saved give him the oppor- 
tunity to sell and earn more. When 
we can dramatize the presentation 
of the points we want to make they 
register better with the salesman 
and branch manager. I mention 
this because we learned long ago 
how much more effective it is to 
teach salesmen by putting on a 
sort of play for them than by sim- 
ply having someone stand up and 
make a speech. For example, at 
our last convention a short dialog 
between men playing the parts of 
a branch manager and salesman 
helped us drive home and clinch the 
prime facts about economical car 
operation a hundred times more 
impressively than any preachment. 
For stage properties, the men used 
three chairs and a small packing 
case in lieu of a real car. 

Some time ago John C. Regan, 
vice-president of the company, 
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made a study covering the relative 
efficiency of our various branches. 
What he learned from this analysis 
was nothing short of amazing. If 
all our branches operated as well 
as the fourteen most efficient ones, 
our profit for the year would have 
been $482,370 more than it actually 
was. Putting it another way, in 
our least efficient branches we 
wasted as much money as we would 
have made if we had sold an addi- 
tional $9,647,400 in merchandise. 
Some of that waste was in car 
operation. Mr. Regan figured this 
as follows: 


Tires and tubes (improper in- 
flation; running on rims; quick 
stopping) $15,000 

Gasoline (poor routing; avoidable 
back other avoidable 
driving) ‘ 

Excessive repairs (poor lubrica- 
tion; rough handling) 

Short Life of Cars (poor lubrica- 
tion; rough handling) 

Accidents (Carelessness) 


$98,750 


These figures were not estimates, 
remember. They were accurate 
pictures of wastes resulting from 
a fair comparison of the operating 
costs of fourteen of our best 
branches with the others. 

Since then we have shown some 
improvement. I have spoken of 
the greater mileage we get on tires, 
due principally to the fact that our 
men now carry tire gauges in their 
pockets and use them regularly to 
guard against improper inflation. 
An understanding of the impor- 
tance of lubrication has lengthened 
the life of the chassis of our cars 
from ninety-five weeks to nearly 
150 weeks. This represents an in- 
creased return of about $100 per 
car. 

More convincing than words and 
more graphic than any description 
of what the Jewel Tea Company 
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has accomplished in seven years 
of supervising car operation is a 
summary of costs since we gave 
up horses and wagons. In the 
table below are figures showing 
just what has been done. 

What are the danger spots in 
the road for the company whose 
men travel by car? There are 
several that I have not already 
touched on which should be men- 
tioned now. As I see them, in 
the light of several years’ experi- 
ence, the most important control 
points are: 

1. Promiscuous personal use of 
the car by the salesman. Our cars 
are essentially delivery units. Con- 
sequently they are not as attrac- 
tive for non-business use as other 
cars might be. Nevertheless, this 
detail must be watched. We ask 
our men to use their cars for busi- 
ness only. They incur double: lia- 
bility if an accident occurs when 
a car is being driven for personal 
use. 

2. Carelessness in operation. 
This, of course, covers accidents. 
Men must be taught to drive safely. 
The last drive is always a long one. 
Management must never forget its 
responsibility here to the families 
of its salesmen and the general pub- 
lic. It cannot let up in its educational 
work. If we are careful we can 
avoid accidents. We can avoid 
hurting someone else, hurting our 
own employees, and purely as an 
incidental we will save money. Un- 
authorized passengers on our com- 
pany equipment ride at the personal 
risk of the driver. When it seems 
_Necessary, we penalize our sales- 
men when accidents are due to 
their carelessness. 

3. Supervision of operating 
costs. Data on costs must be kept 
for units, such as branches and 
individual routes. Branch heads 





No. Cars Gas,Oi R 
Operated Storage, Painting 
Tires, License 


Year 


Per Cent 
of Cost 
of Sales 


Total Cost 


Depre- 
Per Car 
Wi 


Dep Super- 
ciation 


vision 





193 
306 
319 
397 
640 
798 
1049 
1098 


$12.86 
0 


$10.00 
7.15 


$5.51 
5.43 
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LowestMillineRate 


of any large 
morning 
newspaper 

in the United 


States * 


® According to 
circulation figures of 
A. B.C., 9-30-27 


St. 


Second Largest 


Circulation 


of any 
Netierteel 
size morning 
newspaper 
in the 


United States 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager - J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON r. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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oe 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
Purchased in the United States 
last year amounted to 


$2,693,285,000 


Of This Volume 


New York Purchased 
$236,329,000 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 
LED ALL NEW YORK 
MORNING (6 days) 
‘EVENING AND 

SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
IN WOMEN’S WEAR 
ADVERTISING FOR THE 
YEAR OF 1927 
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Business is Good 


in the 


New York 
Market 


for 


Advertisers 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH. $31, 680,115 DAILY NET PAID 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening ‘Newspaper in - America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS: a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


st Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill, New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Cover 82% 
of Detroits Homes . 
with One Paper 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 








Now Ready— 


the market analysis of 
America’s fourth city 


A new 40-page four color break-up of the 
Detroit market, section by section, with a com- 
plete picture of its industrial and economic 
status is just off the press. Write for this 1928 
market book on your own stationery. Adver- 
tising agencies, manufacturers and sales man- 
agers looking for increased sales opportunities 
will discover in this brochure a wealth of infor- 
mation of unusual value. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
Member of 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 6 No. Michigan 
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can make budgets for the indi- 
viduals under their control, and a 
healthy competition in lower ex- 
penses can thus be fostered. Sup- 
plies bought in large quantities at 
headquarters can be frequently fur- 
nished the salesman at a lower 
cost than he can buy them. Vouch- 
ers covering all expenses should be 
transmitted promptly and regu- 
larly through the branches to head- 
quarters. 

4. Repair costs must be watched 
all the time, for the reason that 
the repair man sometimes tends to 
look on company equipment as the 
legitimate object of heavy charges. 
Employees can be taught to make 
many minor repairs and adjust- 
ments. Others should be author- 
ized. Home office authority should 
be required for repairs running 
above a definitely known limit, as, 
for example, $15. Employees 
must be taught to follow through 
on repair jobs to make sure they 
are not overcharged. 

There has grown up in recent 
years among sales executives an 
awareness of the value of aggres- 
siveness in selling. Bigger vol- 
ume—bigger profits, runs _ the 
theory. Unfortunately, this militant 
philosophy, for it has become that, 
thinks only of counting the cost 
of getting business as a final ges- 
ture. If pressing for volume en- 
courages wastes which, in turn, 
eat up profit, then the company 
which follows such a course does 
not know the meaning of the word 
“logic.” We have an adopted 
house saying here at Jewel Tea 
which runs: “A small leak will 
sink a big ship.” It has helped us 
in every department of our busi- 
ness, perhaps more than any of us 
realizes, in cutting out wastes. 
Stopping the small leak often is 
a small task. Getting it done is 
more often than not merely a mat- 
ter of getting someone sufficiently 
interested to see the value of wip- 
ing out waste to him as an indi- 
vidual as well as to the company. 
In the long run, any manufacturer 
will find that any major achieve- 
ment is nothing more than a series 
of small achievements, of small 
leaks stopped and small gains ac- 
cumulated. 
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The automobile in selling offers 
dozens of advantages in time saved 
and better service to the customer. 
It also presents a control problem 
of exceedi importance. That 
problem hold no terrors for 
executives who will plan and work 
to stimulate the salesman’s true 
interest in holding car operating 
expenses down to the minimum 


figure. 


T. J. Foley to Direct Curtiss 
Candy Advertising 


, Thomas J. Foley has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of Baby Ruth candy bars and other 
candy products. He has been with the 
advertising department of the Curtiss 
company for the last two years and 
formerly was with Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
Otto Y. Schnering, president : of the 
Curtiss Candy Company, states that 
plans are <— completion for what 
will be the _ national advertising 
program ever ched for Baby Ruth 
and other Curtiss products. The cam- 
paign will include advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and business papers. 


Changes in Executive Staff of 
Louis K. Liggett Company 


B. H. Badanes, advertising manager 
of all Liggett drug stores, of the Louis 
K. Company, New York, has 
been made vice-president. He will take 
charge of the recently purchased B 
Raynor drug stores, i . 
make his headquarters at that city. 

A. H. Rosenbaum, recently assistant 
advertising manager, succeeds Mr. 
danes as advertising manager, and will 
remain in the New York office. 

Tompkins has been made sales 
manager of the Liggett company. He 
= energy acting president of Louis 

K. Liggett Company, Ltd., of Canada. 


W. A. P. John, Vice-President, 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


W. A. P. John, director of the copy- 
art eRe of the Cam pbell-Ewald 


Company, Detroit advertisi: agency, 
has been made a vice-president. Be 
fore joining the Campbell- Ewald com- 
pany three years ago, = had been an 
executive with several advertising agen- 
cies in that city. 


M. J. B. Coffee Account to 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


The M. J. B. Company, San Fran- 
cisco, M. J. B. coffee and Tree tea, has 
appointed the San Francisco office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 





The Passion for Volume 


It Is the Chief Influence in the Destruction of Profits 


By Edward J. Mehren 


Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


AAyaaA® are the influences that 
lower and destroy profits? 
There is a long chain of = It 
starts with over-capacity and in- 
cludes, among other influences, the 
craze for volume, over-production, 
obsolete equipment and consequently 
high manufacturing costs, in- 
tense competition, a mobile and 
even fickle buying public, high 
selling costs, price profiteering by 
buyers and price cutting by sellers. 

At the very root of our difficul- 
ties lies the craze for volume. We'd 
soonet have volume than profits. 
A full factory and red ink seem 
as popular as 70 per cent operation 
and plenty of black. Crazy for 
volume. Swollen sales expense to 
get the last 20 per cent of busi- 
ness. Ruinous prices to fill up the 
factory. The goal is volume, not 
profits. 

We fail to realize that the law 
of diminishing returns cannot be 
flouted. The nearer we get to 
perfect performance the smaller 
the gain for given effort. It can’t 
be escaped. The top business costs 
more than it is worth and only 
injects an undesirable color scheme 
into our balance sheets. 

I know all the stock defenses 
of the present passion for volume. 
I know that increase in produc- 
tion reduces production costs and, 
if expenses remain the same, in- 
creases profits. The trouble is that 
the rapacious maw of sales gob- 
bles up all production. savings and 
a goodly percentage to boot. 

Here is an opportunity for 
beneficent propaganda, for spread- 
ing a fire of sound business doc- 
trine the country over ; for creating 
through trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce and the business 
press a country-wide sentiment for 
restoration of fair profits as our 
business goal. Let business men 


Extracts from an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at its annual convention, last 
week, at Washington, D. C. 


be business men—this be our 
slogan; and no one is a business 
man who, in the craze for volume, 
takes less than a savings bank re- 
turn on his capital, who swaps 
dollar for dollar, or worse than 
all, pays for the privilege of be- 
ing in business. 

The second revolution that is 
needed relates to buyers’ profiteer- 
ing and its accompaniment, price 
cowardice. They are not found in 
every industry nor trade. Never- 
theless, a large section of business 
is suffering from them. The buyer, 
beset by hungry sellers, has the 
seller on the run. He plays one 
seller against another until the 
price is down not merely to rock, 
but in a hole blasted deep in the 
rock by the combined dynamite 
and T.N.T. of buyers’ profiteering 
and price cowardice. 

The temptation in this matter is 
to find fault solely with the buyer 
and his profiteering tactics, but 
the seller is often to blame. 

But we cannot entirely absolve 
the buyer. Price inquiry by buy- 
ers is natural and proper, salutary 
to buyer and seller alike. But price 
clubbing, using one bid and then 
the other, and back again two or 
three times, is guerrilla warfare, 
with the buyer safely in the tree 
tops,. sardonically egging on the 
combatants to self destruction. 

Wh at are we going to do about 
it? 

Here are two suggestions: 

First. Let all sellers determine 
not to cut a price or bid once it 
has been submitted. Let’s do all 
our figuring in advance. Then 
stick by our price. In other words, 
let’s adopt the system of firm bids 
and prices, 

Second. Let all sellers insist on 
seeing all submitted prices when 
price concessions are demanded. 
The purchaser who is “on the 
square” will show them. Business 
shouldn’t be stud poker with all 
the cards turned down. 
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et this 11-year linage 


record of Indianapolis 
newspapers guide you 
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Un APPROACHABLE leadership over 
all other Indianapolis newspapers, steadily, 
year after year! ... This is the record of The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, with its six 
issues a week against a combined field of 
thirteen issues. 


Be guided by the experience and wisdom of 
the thousands of advertisers who know the 
one dominant advertising medium in this rich 
market! 


JQ) The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Alls The Indianapolis Radius 
DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. DAN A. CARROLL »o, Jj. E. LUTZ 
New York: “110 East 42hd St. Chicago: Ty Tower Bldg. 


VEWS 1987 LINAGE LEADERSHIP WAS THE GREATEST IN HISTORY 





Eighteen Years Use Won't Save a 
Descriptive Trade-Mark 


“Ripplette” Is Found to Be Descriptive and Consequently Not Infringed 
by “Krinklette” 


va i is settled, beyond all con- 
troversy, that a manufacturer 
has no right to the exclusive use 
of a descriptive word in connec- 
tion with his goods, and if, never- 
theless, he adopts such a trade- 
mark, he himself is largely to 
blame for the confusion which 
ensues when other manufacturers, 
with equal right, adopt similar 
terms to describe their products.” 

Many manufacturers might well 
read that paragraph and weep. It 
sounds the death knell of hundreds 
of trade-marks upon which, col- 
lectively, some millions of dollars 
have been spent for advertising 
and which represent the principal 
asset of any number of these com- 
panies. 

Just why this situation exists is 
something that can’t be explained. 
It would seem that everyone who 
has taken even a three-minute peek 
into trade-mark matters would 
know that a descriptive trade-mark 
is not only usually unregistrable at 
Washington but frequently has no 
standing in court, regardless of 
whether it has managed to secure 
Federal registration. Yet adver- 
tiser after advertiser, because the 
desire to make the trade-mark tell 
the fundamental sales argument of 
the product is so strong, adopts a 
descriptive mark and then lives to 
rue it. 

The quotation that heads this 
report is from a decision recently 
handed down by Judge Soper of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. Involved in 
the case were the Bliss Fabyan 
Company vs. the Alieen Mills, Inc. 
The case was up on appeal from 
the District Court for the Western 
District of North Carolina. 

Bliss Fabyan had succeeded in 
registering the trade-mark “Rip- 
plette” in the United States Patent 
Office in 1910 as a trade-mark for 
cotton piece goods and 
The Alieen Mills used the word 
“Krinklette” in connection with 


similar goods. It was contended 
by Bliss Fabyan that “Krinklette” 
infringed its Federal trade-mark 
registration of “Ripplette” as well 
as its rights at common law. Un- 
fair competition was also charged. 

The word “Ripplette” has been 
used as a trade-mark continuously 
since January 1, 1910. Liberal ad- 
vertising has been used to make 
the name well known to the public. 
The peculiar characteristic of the 
fabric is a ripple woven into it. 
“Krinklette” is very much the same. 

The complaint of Bliss Fabyan 
was dismissed by the District Court 
on the ground that there was no 
infringement of any statutory or 
common law right which that com- 
pany may have had in “Ripplette” 
and on the further ground that un- 
fair competition had not been 
shown. This decision was upheld 
by the higher court. 

Apparently the last decision was 
based on the fact that Bliss Fabyan 
did not have a valid trade-mark. 
“If the plaintiffs,” said Judge 
Soper, “had acquired a valid trade- 
mark in the word ‘Ripplette’ there 
would be much ground for the 
claim that the word ‘Krinklette’ 
is so similar that its use consti- 
tutes an infringement. There are 
many well considered cases in 
which trade-marks have been held 
to be infringed by words different 
in appearance and spelling to some 
extent, but yet sufficiently similar 
in meaning as to tend to confuse 
the buying public.” 

It was held, however, that this 
does not hold in the present case 
because “. . . the word ‘Ripplette,’ 
although somewhat arbitrary in 
spelling, is nevertheless so descrip- 
tive of the appearance of the goods 
as to be incapable of appropriation 
as a valid trade-mark, either under 
the Federal Trade-Mark Act, 33 
Stat. 725, or at common law.” Ob- 
viously, a word which does not 
constitute a valid trade-mark can- 
not be given exclusive privileges. 
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F all newspaper 
advertisers the Specialty Shop owner is 
perforce one of the most practical 
students of media. Every dollar that 
he spends must pay an immediate and 
perceptible profit. 


Unmoved by eloquence and influenced 
solely by the evidence of his ledgers, 
the Specialty Shop owner by his 
preference points the way to the adver- 
tiser whose market contacts are made 
through dealers, and who frequently 


therefore receives the verdict of is 


ledgers too late to correct a costly 
mistake, or to take advantage of a 
fleeting and propitious local condition. 


In 1927 the Chicago Evening 
American published more Speci- 
alty Shop advertising than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper, 
the total for the year being 
5,023,028 lines—317,628 lines 
more than the total of the nearest 
six-days-a-week competitor. 
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National 


Advertising 
Executives 
Ropney E. BOONE 

General Manager 

National Advertising 


929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

W. M. NEwMAN 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

L. C. Boong 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 
>» 

J. J. Cremmen 
Manager 
Boston Office 
5S Winthrop Square 
Boston 


927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
. 

Frep H. DrusHt 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
» 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Atlanta Office 
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.¥ every month more and 
more copies of Delineator 
are being printed to meet the 
demand for this magazinewhose 
purpose it is to bring STYLE 
and BEAUTY into a constantly 
greater number of American 
homes. 
The net paid circulation guarantee 


(A. B.C.) of Delineator will be in- 
creased with the December issue to 


1,800,000 


for already the print orders justify it. 
(On the May Delineator the print 
order was over 2,000,000.) 





In advertising lineage, too, Delineator is 
constantly growing. The May issue shows 
an increase of 46 per cent over last May. 





. Delineator 


Established 1868 


< THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Any newspaper can show 
gains for one month— 
but consistent growth 
means something. 
Display advertising 
lineage figures for the 
first four months 

of 1928 compared to the 


same period of 1927 show 


Lines 


Detroit Times ..... gained 388,302 
Detroit News.......-.lost 255,868 
Detroit Free Press ....lost 104,688 


—just further evidence that 


‘‘ The Trend is to THE TIMES”’ 











Qualitative Circulation Analysis 


Sought by A. N. A. 


Research Program at Expense of Publishers Is Planned and New Audit 
Bureau Form Is Indorsed 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers is going to make 
a brave effort, during the coming 
year, to apply more science in the 
purchase of space and in other 
essentials of an advertising pro- 
gram. At its semi-annual meeting, 
held in Cleveland last week, the 
association took several interest- 
ing steps looking toward the les- 
sening of guesswork in the whole 
proposition of marketing. It did 
not quite agree with an assertion 
made by Kenneth M. Goode, of 
New York, one of the speakers 
on the program, that advertising 
is essentially a scientific process 
rather than an art; nevertheless, 
it declared that the practice and 
application of the art can and 
must be much more nearly exact. 

The discussion, naturally enough, 
centered around circulation. Under 


the general heading of “What Is 
Circulation and How Do We 
Know?” it was brought out that 
the great need of advertising to- 
day is to have facilities for ascer- 
taining quality much as the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations now 
searches out and certifies quantity. 

As a start toward setting up 
machinery through which adver- 
tisers may secure accurate certifi- 
cation of quality in circulation— 
and thus know what kind, as well 
as how many, readers they are 
buying—the association decided to 
establish and administer a bureau 
of research. This move, which 
has been talked of for years, was 
indorsed in principle on recom- 
mendation of the board of di- 
rectors, and a special committee 
will meet at New York on June 
8 to begin working out the de- 
tails. For the present, the Bureau 
plans to make impartial surveys 
of newspaper marketing areas 
surrounding cities—and also to 
carry on, by counties, cross-sec- 
tion studies of reading habits in 
farm homes and duplication, qual- 
ity and classification of farm- 


paper circulation in these homes. 
Newspaper publishers in the cities 
to be analyzed will be asked to 
finance the surveys in the trading 
areas. Farm-paper publishers will 
be asked to pay for the rural 
studies—the allocation of expense 
to be made on some pro rata basis 
yet to be determined. 

The farm paper part of the pro- 
gram comes as the result of a 
campaign carried on for two years 
by Edward T. Hall, vice-president 
of the Ralston Purina Company, 
of St. Louis. While president of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers in 1926, Mr. Hall called 
a farm-paper circulation clinic to 
meet during the semi-annual con- 
vention of the organization held at 
Chicago in May of that year. 
Farm-paper publishers were in- 
vited to take part in a frank dis- 
cussion. A report of the proceed- 
ings, together with addresses by 
Mr. Hall, Marco Morrow, of the 
Capper Farm Press, and Horace C. 
Klein, publisher of The Farmer 
and The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, 
will be found in the May 27, 1926, 
issue of Printers’ INK. 


AN INDEPENDENT SURVEY 


Since that time Mr. Hall has 
been conducting an independent sur- 
vey, at his company’s expense, in 
which he discovered the practica- 
bility of securing the farm-paper 
quality circulation data which now 
are the objective of the Association 
of National Advertisers research 
bureau. Three weeks ago he called 
a conference of farm-paper pub- 
lishers in Chicago, which was par- 
ticipated in by members of the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and others. The reactions of 
these publishers—for the most part 
friendly to the research project— 
were communicated to the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
board of directors at Cleveland, 
and the plan received unqualified 
indorsement by that body. Similar 
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approval was given at a meeting 
of the association members espe- 
cially interested in farm-paper ad- 
vertising—a meeting also attended 
by farm-paper publishers. Mr. 
Hall announced that several farm 
papers already had agreed to fi- 
nance sample studies, which will 
be used as a basis for establishing 
a general working plan under the 
direction of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers research bureau. 
Mr. Morrow, speaking for the 
publishers, told of their keen in- 
terest in the movement and ex- 
pressed the belief that, as a class, 
they would give it sympathetic and 
friendly consideration. 

The plan for setting up an asso- 
ciation research program gained 
additional impetus from a proposal 
made by the board of directors of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
for a revised form of publishers’ 
statement to be made, as a pre-re- 
quisite for securing a Bureau audit, 
by publishers of magazines, busi- 
ness papers and farm papers. The 
proposed new form includes some 
vital changes in the manner of sub- 
mitting circulation data to the Bu- 
reau with the object of getting 
nearer to the qualitative analysis 
which long has been desired by the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers. After an intensive study of 
many months a form was decided 
upon by the forms revision com- 
mittee of the Audit Bureau and 
submitted to the Bureau’s board of 
directors at a meeting held in New 
York on April 27. The directors 
will now refer it to publisher, ad- 
vertiser and agency members for 
study and criticism, with the object 
of securing final adoption at the 
annual session of the Bureau, to 
be held at Chicago next Ocotber. 

The new form, which now is 
made public for the first time, was 
presented to the Association of 
National Advertisers convention 
at Cleveland by F. R. Davis, of 
the General Electric Company, 
chairman of the Audit Bureau Cir- 
culations forms committee and also 
chairman of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers magazine com- 
mittee. It formed the basis for 
the general discussion of “What 
Is Circulation and How Do We 
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Know?” referred to above, which 
lasted through an entire session. 
Participants in this discussion 
were O. C. Harn, managing direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations; F. W. Stone, of The 
Review of Reviews, representing 
the magazines; Mason Britten of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, representing the business 
papers, and Mr. Morrow, repre- 
senting the farm press. These four 
gentlemen were invited on account 
interest in the 
project and because the association 
membership wanted to talk it out 
with them man to man. 

The outcome was that the asso- 
ciation, in a formal resolution, ap- 
proved of and commented on the 
new form as “a distinct advance 
for the advancement of advertis- 
ing” and asked that the Bureau 
continue its work with the event- 
ual object of being able to supply 
an audit of all methods of secur- 
ing circulation of whatever kind. 

The proposed new form pro- 
vides that a publisher, in render- 
ing a statement to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, shall supply 
the following data, which are not 
included in the forms now in use: 


Name of Publisher. 

Magazine and Farm papers, distribu- 
tion by population for newsd sale. 

Description of newsdealers and car- 
riers contests, if any. 

Total subscriptions received by pub 
~~ ig direct from subscriber during pe- 
Ti . 

Separation of subscriptions received 
through canvassers in employ of pub- 
lisher and of others. 

Separation of subscriptions received 
through individual club raisers from 
those received from organized club 
raisers. 

Total subscriptions received not in 
combination with other periodicals. 

Total subscriptions received combined 
with newspapers. 

Total subscriptions received without 
facts as to clubbing. 

Total subscriptions received for va- 
rious lengths of service, including sep 
aration of short-term riptions di- 
rect from subscriber from those received 
through an agent. 

Total subscriptions received without 
premium inducement. 

_ Total subscriptions received paid for 
in advance or paid for during service. 

Total association subscriptions re- 
ceived during period. 

Classification and enumeration of mail 
subscribers special, if any. 

Authorized combination rates for the 
publication offered with others in clubs. 
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{® study a style- trend at its source, and also 


to know whether or not contemporary taste is 
ready to receive it, enables an editor to gauge 
its importance and forecast its future. Even 
now, the editor of House & Garden is in 
Kurope, investigating Modern Decoration at 
its sources .. in Austria, Germany and France. 
He also keeps in touch with contemporary 
laste .. tours America periodically and calls 
upon House & Garden subscribers here and 
there. Just such methods as these are re- 
sponsible for those accurate forecasts which 
make House & Garden the recognized author- 
ity in its appointed fields . . . Architecture. . 


Decoration . . Landscaping. 
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In addition to these circulation 
statistics, the publisher must give 
his average totals by classes of 
distribution and his paid totals by 
issues. Magazines and farm papers 
are called upon to reveal their net 
paid totals by population for one 
issue. In the case of business 
papers, the net paid totals by occu- 
pation must be given. All three 
classes must show their net paid 
totals by States for one issue. 
Other provisions include an analy- 
sis of rates, collections and re- 
newals as shown by the list of 
authorized rates at which the pub- 
lication was sold during the period 
covered by the report ; subscriptions 
in arrears as of a specific issue 
during the period; condition of re- 
newals as of a twelve-month period. 

Mr. Harn, in explaining the 
audit problems involved in the pro- 
posed new form, had occasion to 
remind the association that the ad- 
vertisers of the country had not at 
any time shown a full realization 
of the benefits the publishers have 
provided for them in the forma- 
tion, maintenance and financing of 
the Audit Bureau. The publisher 
members of the Bureau, he ex- 
plained, were both able and willing 
to carry on the financial burden 
of the Bureau but insisted that 
they should have at least the spoken 
support of the advertisers, rather 
than the somewhat dignified ac- 
quiescence which they are receiv- 
ing now. 

Mr. Harn fully sympathized with 
the desire of the advertisers for the 
fullest possible information regard- 
ing circulation—qualitative as well 
as quantitative—so that they could 
proceed more intelligently in the 
purchase of space and the market- 
ing of their merchandise. The 
problem, as he saw it, resolved it- 
self into these general divisions: 


1. What do the advertisers want? 

2. What can the publishers give? 

3. What can the Bureau do in the 
way of verification? 


P. L. Thomson, advertising man- 
ager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, vigorously 
indorsed Mr. Harn’s remarks, with 
the added observation that certain 
advertisers who seemed to be mak- 
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ing rather unusual demands in the 
way of an extended Bureau ser- 
vice are the ones who appreciate 
and use it the least. “This revised 
form that has been proposed here,” 
he said, “really represents an un- 
usual concession to the advertisers. 
It will mean more work and more 
expense but it will go a long way 
toward approaching the qualitative 
analysis everybody wants. Some 
advertisers, of course, will say that 
even this is not sufficient. I should 
like to recommend to them that 
they make full use of the facilities 
thus provided and then they can 
more consistently ask for some- 
thing else. I know certain adver- 
tisers who barely glance at auditors’ 
reports as they are made at present. 
Let us make the most out of what 
we have now and, doubtless, the 
way will open for even better ser- 
vice later.” 

The publishers present were in 
full accord with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Mr. Harn to the general 
effect that they wanted to co-oper- 
ate with advertisers in every pos- 
sible way that is in the limit of 
reason, and their friendly senti- 
ments found a ready response 
among the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

During the discussion the sub- 
ject of duplication was brought up 
and it was agreed that duplication 
is not at all harmful—even that it 
is a positive benefit in many cases. 
“Nevertheless,” as one member 
expressed it, “we want to know 
when this factor is present, then 
we can plan our advertising to cor- 
respond. Duplicate circulation in 
a trading area or an industry can 
be used forcefully if a definite ad- 
vertisement is supplied to each 
medium.” 


The Retailer’s 
Attitude Toward 
Advertising 


AUL M. MAZUR, of Lehman 

Brothers, New York, invest- 
ment bankers, was scheduled to 
talk on “A Banker Looks at Ad- 
vertising.” He proceeded along 
conventional lines for a time and 
then gave the members something 
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The First Four 
Months |: 
of the Year 


E EVENING WORLD 
was the only evening news- 
paper in New York to register a 
gain in advertising lineage for the 
first four months of the current 
year. The Record of GAINS 
and LOSSES is again an evidence 
of its pulling power for the mer- 
chants of the City: 


In Agate Lines 
GAIN LOSS 

THE EVENING WORLD 178,591 — 
_ 21,329 
The Evening Post .. . — 66,804 
— 107,394 
The Journal — 302,428 


Not only has it outdistanced its field 
since the beginning of the year in ad- 
vertising gains, but its performance has 
been a consistent forging ahead for 
many months, during which its gains 
have been the greatest in its forty years’ 
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“It was the 
iets Me moment ste my life!” 











This Fleischmann advertisement is 
from one of the year’s most talked of 
cam s. Now, 2.000,000 more are 
talk about it than ever before. 
are True Story’s Wage Earner 
tes 2, who are seeing these ads for 
the first time — (they read ay 
no other great national magazine. ) 
Other regular True Story advertisers 


now include: 


Carnation Milk 
Jello 


Borden's Eagle Brand 
Maszola 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
Lux Soap and Flakes 
Linit 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
American Soap and Glycerine 
Products’ Assn. 
Northam Warren 
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 FLEISCH 


YEA 


IAT gold -toothed grin 

may not move in the 
highest social strata— but 
its dollar bills are circula- 
ting among a lot of aristo- 
cratic advertisers! 


Take Fleischmann. 


Their striking copy has lev- 
elled all social barriers. It 
talks to the ‘‘white collar” 
classes through many great 
national magazines. ... 


And to the Wage Earner 
masses through True Story, 
the only great national mag- 
azine the Wage Earner reads. 


True 


) “THE ONLY MAGA. 
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Wage Earners 
A New Market 


Once they were left entirely 
out of the advertiser’s cal- 
culations. 


Now, union wages are up 
259.6%. For the first time 
in history, the Wage Earner 
is a prospect for and a pur- 
chaser of everything under 
the sun—including Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


Read, at the left, the names 
of some of the venerable 
advertisers now directly ap- 
pealing for Wage Earner 
patronage. 


Sto 


TINE THEY READ” 
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WRITE FOR 
NEW MARKET 
C\o NEWS c’0 


More than two thousand ex- 


ecutives read this economic 
report service each month. 


It summarizes current data 
on the economic status of the 
Wage Earner. 


Authoritative figures on em- 
ployment; detailed reports 
of wage adjustments; new 
facts on living and buying 
habits; complete informatien 
is presented in readable sum- 
maries illustrated by charts 
and tables; file size and worth 
filing. 


Because the new Wage Earner market 
is 659 of the national urban market, 
New Market News, the only special 
market report service covering this ™ 
field, deserves the attention of every 





The current issue will be mailed to 


you upon request to True Story, 1922 
Broadway, New York City. 
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R. E. A. ELLIOTT, 
Vice President 

of the National 
Grocer Company of 
Detroit, is speaking: 


q 


“TI have found The 
Free Press, from per- 
sonal observation to 
be exceptionally effec- 
tive in the actual mar- 
keting of foods on 
numerous occasions 
and on widely diver- 
sified campaigns. It 
has helped this com- 
pany to quickly create 
a market in the area in 
which it most heavily 
circulates.” 


q 


For the advertiser, 
that is the prime func- 
tion of a newspaper— 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


to “make a market.” 
For the National 
Grocer Company, 
wholesalers,this means 
sound, stable, persua- 
sive influence not only 
with the ultimate con- 
sumer, but with the 
retailer as well. 


q 


Coverage of every 


other home in the 
Detroit market offered 
by The Free Press is 
a positive, helpful, 
wholly economical in- 
fluence for any adver- 
tiser desirous of taking 
profits from his agate 
line salesmanship in 
this area. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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of a shock—at least a surprise— 
by vigorously attacking their at- 
titude toward the retailer. 

He introduced the subject by 

pointing out what he declared to 
be a serious fault in advertising 
practice—that of failing to try to 
persuade the American consumer 
as to the effectiveness of adver- 
tising. 
“And then,” he said, “you have 
a second great fault. You talk 
about consumers. You talk about 
yourselves on occasion. You talk 
about the advertising mediums, 
but very few of you talk about re- 
tail. Now I don’t know whether 
advertising in itself sells many 
products. It creates a desire, un- 
doubtedly, and it actually may sell 
some products, but by and large, 
it creates a background against 
which a sales organization can sell 
a product to a consumer. In these 
sales organizations you have an 
independent organization some- 
times known as a retailer, some- 
times abused, sometimes sworn at, 
and sometimes sworn by. 

“But there is a retailer in busi- 
ness, in existence. Now that re- 
tailer’s interest may be identical 
with your own and may not. And 
as the retailer grows in size, and 
as he grows in importance, and as 
he grows through consolidated ef- 
fort into a group organization 
controlling large volume, he begins 
to lose his affection for your na- 
tionally advertised brands. 


IT MAY BE FOOLISH BUT IT’S A FACT 


“You may say that is foolish and 
unwise, but unfortunately it is a 
fact, and also unfortunately it is 
a fact because it has a perfectly 
definite valid basis in this mar- 
ket and in the mind of any im- 
partial observer. On the other 
hand, the retailer doesn’t appreci- 
ate sometimes that a national 
advertiser has a perfectly valid rea- 
son why he should want the loy- 
alty of the consumer for his 
product. If you take the retailer’s 
point of view and imagine, for ex- 
ample, a situation really reduced 
to a possibility whereby this 
country would sell to the consumer 
only nationally advertised goods, 
then obviously every retail organ- 
ization would be exactly the same 
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as every other retail organization 
so far as assortments were con- 
cerned. The only differences would 
be differences of location, service, 
and difference of price, and you 
would automatically force the 
dealer back to a purely price war. 
If you were unsuccessful in your 
price maintenance, you would force 
him back to a question of service, 
or a campaign for expense and a 
campaign for service. 


EVERY DEALER WANTS TO MAINTAIN 
HIS OWN IDENTITY 


“The dealer doesn’t happen to 
be interested in being put in that 
position. He is anxious to main- 
tain his own identity. He wants 
to present his case to the public 
by saying, ‘Look here, I am your 
representative. I am a consumer 
and have a consumer’s point of 
view.’ 

“In some respects the retailer’s 
interests are common with your 
own, but to that degree you will 
find that some of your own in- 
terests are antagonistic to some of 
the other interests in the same 
room. You have heard a great 
deal about the so-called inter-in- 
dustrial competition, the battle for 
the automobile—for the consum- 
er’s money against the radio, food 
products, clothing, and so forth. 
In that particular type of struggle 
the retailer and manufacturer of 
the same type of products have a 
mutuality of interests and to that 
degree they will work together. 

“But when it gets beyond that— 
getting to the public that tooth- 
paste is a good thing for the pub- 
lic to use—Mr. X wants to sell his 
tooth-paste and not Ipana, Pebeco, 
or Pepsodent, while manufactur- 
ers of these brands are each 
equally anxious to have the people 
buy them in the store by the par- 
ticular brand in which each is in- 
terested. 

“So we have, side by side, con- 
flict and an absolute mutuality of 
interests. That is a problem we 
are not solving right now. 

“I think it is essential for ad- 
vertising to increase its effective- 
ness—and I recognize in saying 
that I am also talking about the 
retailer. The national advertiser 
is doing an immeasurably better 
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job than the retailer, so if it is 
necessary for you to increase your 
effectiveness, it is five times as 
eeogenrs for him to increase 
is 

Mr. Mazur insisted that the 
solution of the problem lies in dis- 
tribution, circulation of mediums 
and in method and form of ad- 
vertising, also in a more intelligent 
approach. That the members 
agreed with him—at least in prin- 
ciple—was shown in the great 
progress in the matter of - dealer 
co-operative advertising. 


Special 
Newspaper Editions 
Opposed 


S the outcome of a clinic on 
newspaper advertising, the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers adopted a resolution strongly 
opposing the use of special edi- 
tions of newspapers by general ad- 
vertisers. The resolution declared 
resentment at the “pressure” put 
upon manufacturers in this direc- 
tion, and that such advertising is 
“wasteful, unethical and a menace 
to business.” Its value, being 
generally used on a one-time basis, 
was declared to be small at best. 
A. T. Hugg, advertising man- 
ager of the Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, said his organiza- 
tion was usually approached on 
this subject by newspapers through 
their local representatives. A new 
public building has perhaps been 
erected containing some of the 
company’s products. Local pride 
in the building runs high and the 
newspaper gets out a special edi- 
tion in its honor. 


DIFFICULT TO REFUSE 


“When the manufacturer is ap- 
proached under such circum- 
stances,” said Mr. Hugg, “it is 
difficult to refuse. At first our 
policy was to send $50 as a con- 
tribution, but refuse to advertise. 
But now we simply explain, as 
diplomatically as possible, that we 
are opposed to one-time insertions 
and therefore must decline to buy 
the space.” 

E. Conybeare, advertising di- 
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rector of The Armstrong Cork 
Company and chairman of the 
A. N. A. newspaper committee, 
discussed the question, “How do 
you buy your newspaper space?” 

“In determining what towns we 
shall use in a newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign,” he said, “we con- 
sider these three elements: (1) 
Our present sales in the town; 
(2) our potential sales there; (3) 
how much we can afford to spend 
to realize this potential figure. 

“We proceed on the principle 
that we are buying sales and not 
circulation. Our purpose is to 
energize retail outlets and stimu- 
late local sales. We sometimes 
find that conditions—combination 
rates, for example—are such that 
we must buy more advertising 
than we can profitably use, con- 
sidering our maximum potential 
capacity in that market. Under 
such circumstances, it sometimes 
happens that we can make more 
money and get more resultful ad- 
vertising through buying space in 
the second best newspaper.” 

In discussing “What We Do 
About Enforced Combinations,” 
Harlow P. Roberts, advertising 
manager of the Pepsodent Com- 
pany, Chicago, said: 

“This is easily answered. We 
simply refuse to use them. If, 
under this policy, we are not able 
to advertise in the newspaper of 
our. first choice, we take the 
second.” 


Radio’s Ad- 
vertising Value Is Yet to 
Be Proved 


| tea making a report on the results 
£ of an inquiry into radio advertis- 
ing, Lee H. Bristol, of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, of New York, 
declared that there is no other me- 
dium more baffling to the inves- 
tigator. 

“Broadcasting,” said Mr. Bristol, 
who is chairman of the Association 
of National Advertisers radio com- 
mittee, “is most often referred to 
as a supplementary medium. This 
emphasis on its supplementary 
function is’ used as a proof that 
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HALF-WAY 
isn’t very far 


The purposes of our advertising and the activi- 
ties of our selling force are not exclusively 
devoted to soliciting business, so far as new 
prospects are concerned. 


That which we solicit is simply an oppor- 
tunity to show the buyer of printing that 
the Charles Francis Press organization 
can be of real service to him. 


Why not meet us half-way? Give 
us this opportunity. It takes but 
a few moments’ time, and may re- 
sult in your getting a new slant on 
the possibilities of your printing. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. 
461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


HA 
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broadcasting is not a primary me- 
dium and cannot supplant any pri- 
mary medium now in existence. 

“Unfortunately, no formula can 
be stated which will apply to all 
questions arising from the basic 
question is broadcasting ef- 
fective?’ This is a question which, 
in the last analysis, every adver- 
tiser must decide for himself. 
Having decided to use the me- 
dium, the success or failure of 
others who have blazed the trail 
may be extremely valuable in de- 
termining how to use it; but again, 
it must be a question of applying 
specific facts to a specific case and 
analyzing his individual problem 
separately. 


NO FACTS ARE AVAILABLE 


“No unchallengeable facts are 
available with regard to the specific 
number of listeners, in a radio 
audience, nor on the actual number 
of stations in regular use. It is 
hoped that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce may soon 
have available some fairly approxi- 
mate estimates regarding the actual 
number of stations. Numerous 
consumer surveys have been made 
as far back as 1923. They can, 
however, hardly be used as more 
than indications of the consumer’s 
present-day attitude toward radio 
advertising. 

“This added problem in connec- 
tion with the study of broadcast- 
ing’s effectiveness is due to the 
fact that those users who have 
found it commercially valuable do 
not have available for broad dis- 
tribution the conclusive facts even 
in their own possession. 

“It is obvious that chain stations 
are in a measure more limited, in 
that they must make a more basic 
or broader appeal, whereas the lo- 
cal station is allowed a certain 
community freedom comparable 
with that of the local newspaper. 

“There appears to be a tendency 
toward the formation of regional 
chains as well as the creation of 
central bureaus furnishing informa- 
tion to advertisers about local sta- 
tions throughout the country. This 
development is somewhat parallel- 
ing the growth of certain chain 
systems. 
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“The local situation carries both 
the onus and the abuse of direct 
advertising which is described as 
tabu by the arbiters of good form 
on the air.” 


A 
Formula for Successful 
Selling 


Dues the last few years, 
Professor Alvin C. Busse and 
Richard C. Borden, of New York 
University, have been making a 
systematic study of face to face 
selling. They have been privileged 
to sit in buyers’ offices over 
periods of several weeks and ob- 
serve the methods of salesmen 
both successful and unsuccessful. 
In the course of this work they 
have secured more than 15,000 
case reports. 

“From a study of the reports,” 
Professor Borden told the A. N. A. 
meeting, “we have been able to 
build a formula for successful 
selling. It consists of a_ half 
dozen childishly simple principles 
—obvious, and yet not too obvi- 
ous.” 

The principles follow: 


1. During the course of a selling 
argument, do not talk too much 
yourself. Be a good listener first. 

2. Watch out that you never in- 
terrupt a prospect when he is stat- 
ing an objection. 

3. Be careful that you do not 
slip into an argumentative attitude. 
Even if not expressed in words, it 
is easy to convey this attitude in 
the manner. If the salesman’s 
voice is raised three or four 
notches, regardless of what he 
says, the prospect is likely to 
notice it and become combative. 

4. During the opening phase of 
a business argument, inquire be- 
fore the attack. See that the 
prospect fires most of his heavy 
ammunition early and then he will 
listen to you. 

5. Whenever the prospect raises 
an important objection, restate the 
objection briefly but fairly. Then 
he knows you understand and will 
not repeat it. 
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‘*No sale’’ on the cash 
register doesn’t help- 


ATIONAL advertisers know that during the 
winter months their Florida dealers have been 
ringing up “cash.” 


But—if these dealers are deprived of the selling 
force of advertising in the Times-Union, many of 
them will, figuratively speaking, ring up ‘‘no sale "— 
although ACTUALLY dealers will not put energy 
into ringing the cash register bell when it doesn't 
mean anything. They simply turn to something 
‘just as good” which has advertising force behind it. 


In Jacksonville, the industrial and commercial 
center of Florida, all-year sales are governed by the 
same factors as in other cities where a big weekly 


payroll represents community buying power. So 
the way to keep Florida dealers busy ringing up 
“cash” is to help them through constant all-year 
advertising in the Florida Times-Union 


—because the Times-Union completely covers 
the Jacksonville market and gives advertisers 
state-wide reader influence besides. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















“How Often Should 
We Advertise?” 


An answer to a big question in 
every advertiser's mind 


A YOUNG MAN, studying advertising, recently 
wrote in and asked, “Are there definite, tan- 
gible rules which govern the expenditure of an ad 
vertising appropriation as to space, season, repetition 
and coverage of markets?” 

There are rules that are simple and direct, with 
frequency of insertion as the important factor. Rules, 
of course, that vary according to the nature of a 
product and its competition. 

For small price products, of daily purchase, such as 
cigarettes, tooth pastes, soaps, proprietaries etc., the 
ideal frequency in newspapers would be daily. For 
newspapers live but one day. 

Every day so many hundreds or thousands of 
in every community buy dentifrices, for instance. 
advertiser who hits them that day enjoys a majog ad- 
vantage over his competition. 

For utility products, pianos, automobiles—pur¢hases 
requiring a family council—less frequent insertigns are 
in order. But those insertions must be at regulgg inter- 
vals throughout the whole year. 

This because there is no advertising “seasop.” Any 
product advertised should be advertised the year around, 
Exceptions like electric fans, Palm Beach guits, gtc,, 
are merely exceptions that prove the rule. 
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In major purchases, buyers form their niental pref- 
erences usually long before actually purchasing. The 
automobile ad read today, tomorrow and next week 
will reflect itself months from now. 

And so too with musical instruments, radio, wash- 
ing machines, building materials and other products 
requiring an important outlay of cash, 

Thus successful advertisers in proprietary fields ad- 
vertise as frequently as their resources enable them. 
And successful advertisers, in the major cost products 
field, advertise the year through. They advertise in 
advance of, as well as during, their big selling seasons. 

Summer advertising, once discounted, now is largely 
used. And often, largely because of the general falling 
off of department store and other advertising which 
allows a greater opportunity for attention value, is 
even more profitable than in other seasons. 

Expenditures planned on common-sense principles 
of selling are largely planned on the foregoing basis. 
On Frequency of Insertion on small things, Consis- 
tency of Insertion, regardless of season or conditions, 
on big things. The modern advertiser talks while his 
_ competitor is talking. He talks, too, when his compet- 

itor is not—which is just as, or even more, important. 


LORD & THOMAS. AND LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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6. After the preliminary ma- 
neuvering is over, concentrate if 
you possibly can on one key issue 
and refuse to digress from it. If 
the prospect brings up a minor 
issue consider it courteously but 
get rid of it. Otherwise, the 
climax of the conversation is 
likely to be a discussion of con- 
flicting points; then the sale may 
be lost because the main question 
is sidetracked. 

“These six principles,” said 
Professor Borden, “of course 
cover onl the conversational 
strategy of a sale. Necessarily 
the salesman must know his prod- 
uct and have at hand plenty of 
facts and figures regarding his 
market. If he does not know 
these essentials, no amount of 
conversation can aid him. He had 
better keep quiet.” 


H. F. Cahill Joins “Building 
Age” 


H. F. Cahill has joined the staff of 
Building Age, New York, as ern ad- 
vertising manager. He was recently 
with the Philadelphia Advertising Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and has been con- 
nected with other companies associated 
with the Barron G. Collier organization 
since 1921. 
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Attacks Super Advertising of 
Toilet Goods 


In a speech before the convention of 
American Manufacturers of Toilet 
Articles, held recently at Atlantic City, 
N. J., C. M. Baker, president of the 
organization, hit the practice which stil! 
persists in that business of exaggerated 
claims for toilet preparations. 

“There is plenty we can do within 
our industry to bring it into more favor- 
able repute,” said r. who di- 
rects the advertising of Pond’s extract 
and cream. “Some manufacturers, in 
spite of the pure food and drug laws 
and in spite of the higher advertising 
ethics which prevail now, as compared 
with twenty-five years ago, persist in 
making in their advertising exaggerated 
claims which, as regards a large part of 
the public, can bring only discredit upon 
not only the merchandise made by that 
particular manufacturer, but upon toilet 
articles in general.” 

“The following excerpts,” Mr. Baker 
continued, “are taken from recent toilet 
article copy: 

“*The magic of this product trans- 
forms the skin. It lifts away wrinkles 
and restores youthfulness. It brings a 
clear, beautiful complexion almost over 
night.’ 

**In five days I will give you a mag- 
netic personality.’ 

“*Unmask your Hidden Beauty! With 
the aid of this product you can peel off 
freckles, tan, pimples, acne, blackheads, 
liverspots, wrinkles and sallow, muddy 
or oily skin.” 

Mr. Baker concluded by saying that 
such advertising held the industry up to 
ridicule and that it was the duty of the 
manufacturers to clean up their copy. 








April Chain-Store Sales 


April 
Company 

F. W. 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
Safeway Stores 
S. H. Kress 
W. T. Grant 
McCrory Stores 
Childs Company 
Sanitary Grocery 
. euhatey 
. & W. Grand 
D. Pender Grocery 
American Dept. Stores 
G. C. Murphy 
Metropolitan Stores... 
Peoples Drug 
McLellan Stores 
Loft, Inc. 
Neisner Bros. 
I. Silver & Bros. .... 
Kinnear Stores 


12,993,109 
10,784,034 


1,302,894 
1,171,804 
1,137,696 
997,953 
929,824 
917,562 
913,622 
912,493 
760,141 
690,760 
511,847 
236,405 
208,587 


McLellan Stores 
G. C. Murphy 
Metropolitan 


April 
1928 1927 
oolworth ....$21,936,947 $22,351,401 
13,720,856 
10,787,542 
5,923,095 


3,363,666 


_% 4 Months 4Months % 
Change 1928 1927 Chang 
—1.8 $79,883,256 $75,445,955 
—5.3 42,793,309 37,128,576 
—.03 39,616,452 36,235,319 
25.3 30,121,350 21,635,300 
17,557,833 15,085,621 
12,829,110 10,605,596 
11,478,114 11,226,418 
8,991,237 9,822,255 
7,204,721 5,454,680 
4,325,252 3,080,417 
4,001,325 3,434,155 
4,456,591 3,887,911 
3,989,696 2,754,870 
2,988,623 2,723,944 
3,274,088 3,148,809 
3,298,965 2,461,699 
3,105,112 2,722,710 
2,427,044 2,622,881 
2,183,816 1,614,285 
1,691,969 1,447,787 
856,193 720.627 
960,367 842,694 
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PERED CHIGAG? NEWS PADE 


Crisp newspaper pages rustle over hundreds of thous- 
ands of breakfast tables in prosperous Chicagoland. 
Housewives reading The Tribune . . . the order of the day. 
Thousands of women go to market—thousands of ethers 
*phone their grocers . . . the orders of the day. The sales- 
making session of the morning when foodstuff advertising 
does its heaviest hitting . .. the housekeeping hour when 
women are intent upen pantry inventories—no matter 
what inroads bridge parties, teas, movies, theaters, opera, 
reading, motoring, dinners, golf, dancing and shopping 
may make upen their afternoons and evenings. 

Food advertisers realize women of today want their 
favorite newspaper, regardless of its time of issuance. 
They have fathomed the fallacy of the “evening appeal,” 
the fireside fiction of knitting needles and nodding readers. 





_*MDRELE THAN 
ANY (HED NEWSPAPER 


18 _AMEDITA 


AN analysis of forty-six leading American newspapers, 
in which the lineage of each—except The Tribune—was 
figured at its highest national card rates, revealed the 
significant fact that grocery products advertisers, in 1927, 
spent 15% more money for space in The Chicago Tribune 
than in any other newspaper in the United States or 
Canada! 56% more than in any other Chicago newspaper. 
There is no appéal from this decree of dollars spent by 
America’s food advertisers. 

These food advertisers have real reason for spending 
most money in The Tribune. It has risen to its position of 
foremost food medium by sheer force of its editorial appeal 
to women’s interests. In news, features, service depart- 
ments, society, fiction and fashions—in every phase of 
modern life in which women find a real enthusiasm—The 
Tribune has entrenched its hold upon the greatest number 
of housewives in Chicago and the Chicago territory. 


ADY ED EESENGs DEPMIRANE | 
HDG GONE REWSPADE I 


Curcaco women read The Tribune and respond to 
Tribune advertising. Im Chicago and throughout Zone 7, 
advertising dominance can be secured and maintained 
through the use of One newspaper—The Chicago Tribune 
—the most economical coverage in America! 





A] 


VUDED MEANS CEL 


Total Advertising Lineage 
Chicago Newspapers 


" ; 
& 


*In 1927 The Chi Trilnine carried more lines of adver- 

tising than any o publieation of earth. In Chicago, 

The Tribune led tiewspaper by 10 million lines. 

The chart above shows how the advertisers of America 

used Chicago newspapéts in 1927, Advertisers are concen- 
trating agai In The Tribiiné in 1928. 


March Circulatiany. Daily, 811,425; Sanday, 1,167,951 


Chicage Gabune 


THE WORLD'S. OREATEST NEWSPAPER 
New York Advertising Offic, 512 Fifth Averitt; Phone Longacre 8800 
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The Answer 
to Modern Art Is 
“Be Yourself” 


HE answer to modern art is 

“Be Yourself,” do the best with 
what you have and do not try to 
fit it in with what has gone before. 
This was the basis of a talk given 
recently by Paul T. Frankl, presi- 
lent of the Frankl Galleries, as 
the second of a series given under 
the auspices of the Art Directors 
Club of New York during its an- 
nual exhibition of advertising art. 
Mr. Frankl was speaking on the 
subject, “What Is Modern?” 

Nothing was ever created in art 
which was not modern in its day, 
Mr. Frankl said, and looked down 
upon by the people of its time. 
[his was due, principally, because 
the users had to meet new condi- 
tions which the mass of the peo- 
ple did not understand and appre- 
ciate, and in so doing were not 
afraid to create new methods to 
meet these conditions. To exist, 
however, art must be practical and 
based on sound economic reasons, 
and until those conditions have 
been fulfilled it cannot be called 
strictly modern. 

The automobile did not become 
modern until it discarded the idea 
of the carriage and took unto it- 
self a new design practical and 
usable to itself. It then began to 
take on beauty and form, which 
it-could not do in its first stage, 
simply because a new condition, a 
gas engine, was trying to operate 
under old ideas of transportation. 
The ice-box, as another example, 
could not have attained its present 
beauty until the old ideas of a 
container for ice were discarded 
and the new and efficient housing 
for the complicated mechanism 
was evolved. In other words, do 
not try and put new conditions in 
old ideas, but give them the vehi- 
cles which are necessary to meet 
their proper uses. 

_In recent years, Mr. Frankl con- 
tinued, we have been more inter- 
ested in what went on in the insides 
of articles than what Went on the 
outside. More thought was put on 
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making buildings efficient and eco- 
nomical, automobiles mechanically 
perfect and radios workable, than 
the conditions which they must fit 
into. This was only natural, as 
it was a phase which had to be 
gone through, but it also held back 
progress which might have ordi- 
narily advanced more rapidly. 

Modern art is faced with the 
problem of dealing with mass and 
with new materials, he said. The 
success which will be achieved in 
using them will depend on making 
the most practical and reasonable 
use of those forces by making the 
most of what is in them, instead 
of trying to make them conform 
to preconceived ideas. Mistakes 
will be made, as have been made in 
all new ventures, but the greatest 
successes «will come when logi- 
cal use is made of the materials 
and forces which we have at our 
command. 


Starts Newspaper at 
Plainfield, N. J. 


The Plainfield, N. J., Mid-State Press, 
a daily newspaper, has been started by 
the Mid-State Press, Inc., of that city. 
William H. Phau, recently secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of that city, 
is president and business manager of 
the publishing company, and Louis 
Shack is secretary-treasurer. 

James A. Beck, recently advertising 
manager of Tepper Brothers Department 
Store, has been made advertising man- 
ager, with Robert R. Sherlock as as- 
sistant advertising manager. 

New Jersey Newspapers, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive. 


Appoint Milwaukee Agency 


The Gillette Rubber Company, Eau 


_ Claire, Wis., manufacturer of tires and 


E. J. Balza and Company, 


tubes, and 
ickles and 


Green Bay, Wis., makers of 
relishes, have appointed The Koch Com- 
pany, Inc., ilwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. The Gillette company wil 
business papers and the Balza company, 
newspapers. 


New Accounts for Lockwood- 
Shackelford Agency 


The Stock and Bond Guarantee Com- 
pany and the Stock and Realty Assur- 
ance Company, both of Los Angeles, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the pe Fe Angeles office o 
wood-Shackelford Company, advertising 
agency. 





Curing Salesmen of Staleitus 
There Is Usually a Remedy for the Salesman Who Has Gone Stale 


By Thomas J. Grace 


Sales Manager, Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. 


SALESMAN with a good 

record who had gone ahead 
consistently and built up a nice 
business in his territory, slumped 
all of a sudden and for no appar- 
ent reason. When asked the 
trouble, his answer was that he 
was doing all he possibly could 
and felt he was getting all that 
could be secured out of his dis- 
trict. He was sincere and posi- 
tive in that conviction and was 
ready with an apparently sound 
answer on every point we brought 


up. 

It was really a serious case. We 
felt there was nothing wrong at 
all with the territory. . Compari- 
sons with what was being accom- 
plished in other territories simi- 
lar to his pointed this out. We 


were convinced that he was slip- 
ping. He was a good man, well 


thought of by the trade and fully 
conversant with our line. We 
wanted to keep him. 

Careful thought was given to 
the problem, and we decided to 
try the remedy of added respon- 
sibility. So the salesman was 
called back to headquarters, his 
territory was re-arranged some- 
what and he was given two 
younger men to coach and route. 
The results were immediate and 
remarkable. The salesman seemed 
to take a new lease of life. He 
got genuine personal pleasure out 


of showing the other fellows how, 


to do it. The business increased 
and he said to me afterward that 
he did not really realize how much 
honest-to-goodness business there 
was in his old territory which he 
did not know about until the new 
brooms started to sweep. 

It seems to be the trait of all 
human beings to go stale at some 
time. Salesmen are surely no ex- 
ception to this rule. The causes 
for the staleness are as many and 
varied as are the degrees of the 
disease. Sometimes the remedy is 
simple, but more oftén than not an 
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operation is what is necessary. 
If the disease is malignant, with 
symptoms of egotism, sef-satisfac- 
tion, continuous references to past 
performances, the cure is usually 
painful and often impossible. The 
first step, of course, is consulta- 
tion with the family physician—the 
sales manager. If everybody is 
entirely frank, the trouble is 
usually uncovered. If it proves 
to be just a slight grouch, an 
imaginary grievance or perhaps 
some petty jealousy, the right 
remedy can be applied without 
much difficulty and a cure affected. 
If it is the kind of staleness that 
comes from plugging too long 
in the same rut, a new idea or 
suggestion, or sometimes a new 
item, will bring a cure. But the 
salesman’s temperament is the 
thing to be considered before ap- 
plying any remedy. In other 
words, the diagnosis must be made 
with the individual in mind. 


KNOWING TOO MUCH 


The most difficult patient of all 
is the salesman who knows his 
territory too well. Oftentimes he 
can’t be cured at all. I mean the 
salesman who just “knows” that 
he can get only so much business 
out of his territory. He “knows” 
that he is getting all there is, but 
will invite you—dare you—to send 
anybody else into the territory, 
if you are disinclined to take his 
word for it. He “knows” that no 
business is getting away from him. 
Of course there isn’t a salesman, 
regardless of what the product 
he is selling may be, who can af- 
ford to let himself get into that 
frame of mind. I always like to 
“call” a man of that kind. 

A short time ago we noticed 
that one of our territories seemed 
to be going back, despite reports 
from the veteran salesman to the 
contrary. A local newspaper made 
an investigation for us and found 
that a large number of retail out- 
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lets were not carrying one of our 
products that was receiving con- 
siderable local publicity. In fact, 
the number of these unsold dealers 
was fairly astounding. There 
seemed only one thing to do. We 
sent a new salesman into the field 
to work solely on this unsold 
trade. The result was that over 
60 per cent of his calls bore fruit. 
The salesman who “knew” is now 
working for another concern. Ac- 
cording to last reports he is not 
doing too well there. 

The salesman most likely to go 
stale is usually the salesman who 
sticks stubbornly to one beaten 
track. He is the man who doesn’t 
realize, or refuses to realize, that 
there are just as good opportu- 
nities—frequently better ones—in 
the by-ways as in the high-ways. 

I heard not long ago about a 
group of fifteen salesmen who 
were working a large Middle- 
Western city. One of the men 
in this group was bringing in 
about twice as much business as 
any of the others. On investiga- 
tion it was found that this partic- 
ular salesman had a formula of 
his own. He got his business by 
the very simple program of “fol- 
lowing the smokestacks.” He had 
found that wherever he saw a 
smokestack he found business. So 
he concentrated on smokestack sec- 
tions. By this method he found, 
as a rule, virgin prospects and al- 
most always live prospects, for 
retailers in factory sections were 
not being solicited so heavily. They 
were off the beaten track. That 
is why this salesman did so much 
better than the others in the group 
who followed a stereotyped rou- 
tine of sticking around congested 
corners within an easy radius of 
their hotels. 

It takes 5 takes diplo- 
macy, usually—to handle the stale 
salesman. Many executives be- 
lieve there is only one thing to 
do—throw him out. But usually 
you owe him at least a “break.” 
And you find almost always that 
the cause of the staleness is un- 
known to him. When it is brought 
to light, he is oftentimes cured 
with surprising ease and comes 
out a better salesman than he was 
before. 
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Swiss Market for Winter- 
Sports Equipment 


to an article by Charles 
N. Lyon, of Berne, in a recent issue 

Commerce Reports, the increasing de- 
velopment of winter sports in Switzer- 
land is opening a favorable market {: 
winter-sports equipment, such as eibey 
sticks and pucks, skiis, bobsleds, tobog 
gans and suitable clothing to wear in 
each instance. Sport articles and cos- 
tumes are not yet standardized, Mr. 
Lyon reports, and therefore leaves the 
field comparatively free for the rece; 
tion of new ideas from American mani- 
facturers, provided they cater to thie 
taste as it exists and do not attempt to 
introduce too radical equipment. 

The firm which goes after this mar- 
ket, he advises, must be prepared to use 
ample advertising to create demand 
The advertiser should be quite prepared 
to find public taste shift without rea 
son, it is stated, as this is a time for 
feeling out the ‘market, not for manu- 
facturing new articles for it. 


Accordin 


Chain Store Account for 
Buffalo Agency 


The Grocers and Producers Company, 
Cleveland, operating the Clover Farm 
Stores System, a national chain of in- 
dependently owned roceries, has ap- 
pointed the Henry E. Bredemeier Ad- 
vertising Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., 
direct its advertising account. 
azines and newspapers will be used 


Appoints Oliver M. Byerly 


The Blystone Manufacturing Com- 


pany, —, e Springs, Pa. manu- 
facturer of Blystone hydraulic block 
machines and Blystone mixers, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Oliver M. Byerly, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. Business papers and 
direct mail will sed. 


Death of Edgar B. Piper 

Edgar B. Piper, for the last eighteen 
years editor of The Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oreg., died recently in that city 
at the age of sixty-three. He started 
newspaper work in 1888, onthe staff « 
the Seattle, Wash., Post- Intelligence: 
and joined The Oregonian, in 1900, 
news editor. 


Favorite Stove & Range Ad- 


vances V. H. Harshbarger 

V. H. Harshbarger has been nted 
furnace sales manager of The Favorit: 
Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Obi 
He has been with the company thr: 
years. 


“Wiring for Profit” Appoints 
Dwight H. Early 
Dwight H. oo " salichen? repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has appointed 
Western representative of Wiring f. 
Profit, New York. 
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Is there a new product 
seeking a market? 


ANUFACTURERS AND AGENTS 

will be interested to have the full 
story of an advertiser in The New York 
Times Magazine (printed in Rotogravure) 
who summarized his experience: 


“1. Sufficient direct sales were obtained to 
cover the cost of advertising and show an 
actual profit. 


“2. Inquiries leading to orders were received 
from department stores, jobbers and dealers 
throughout the country. 


“3. An increase in sales resulted in the New 
York stores where the product is distributed. 


“4. Out-of-town dealers reported that women 
were asking for Soisette—when their only 
source of information at the time was The 
New York Times Magazine advertising. 


“‘We might add that the response from The 
Times Magazine Section has been much greater 
in proportion to the cost than that from any 
publication which we have since added.’’ 


The expense was $1383.20. 


We suggest that you write for all par- 
ticulars of this profitable campaign. Ask 
for “The Story of Soisette.” 


Che New York Cimes 
MAGAZINE 


A part of the Sunday edition. Net 
paid sale over 700,000 copies 
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850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Thirty-six prospects or sixty-four? Which group 
will most affect dealer preference? 

Your answer decides your advertising policy in the 
Northwest. ' 

Outside of three cities there are 523 towns of 15,000 
to 500. Their total population is 875,383. They serve 
a surrounding farm population of 1,559,671. 

Thirty-six per cent town and sixty-four per cent farm. 
Naturally your advertising in this territory must be di- 
rected primarily into farm homes. 

The most economical and influential way to reach 
this “big end” of your market is through the North- 
west’s only weekly farm paper. 

Send for our complete population and market analysis. 


WY 


— 


THEAGEJARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


307 No. Michigan Ave., Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Welles ¢ Richardson, Inc., 
New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 





| Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 








Don’t Try to Zip the Farm Reader 
Along at City Speed 


Farmers Select Their Purchases More Slowly and Carefully 
Than Most City People ’ 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company 


[2 you ever watch a farmer 
buy a horse? If you ever 
did, it probably was many years 
go and you have forgotten the 
fine points of the art. Yes, an art, 
nd not a lost one either. 

Horses never have come in 
packages with written guarantees, 
nd every animal has to be selected 
with great care. A horse’s pedi- 
gree is of great importance. Farm- 
ers know that the faults of a 
horse’s dam or sire may be in- 
herited. If satisfied with the pedi- 
gree, then a farmer 


“spavin” trouble. Farm _ people 
do not spend their money prodi- 
gally nor without due thought. 
Before they will part with even a 
share of their hard-won hoard they 
want to be convinced that they are 
making the best possible buy. 

I think they are right about it 
and I have turned this knowledge 
of the farmer’s horse-buying in- 
stincts to good account in writing 
letters and display copy for farm 
circulation. There is one promi- 
nent authority on the subject ap- 
parently in full 





agreement with this 


looks the considered 
purchase over. And 
when I say “looks 
over,” I mean that 


every inch of the 
beast is gone over 
carefully. Eyes, 
ears, teeth, withers, 
back, rump, belly, 


flanks, shoulders, 
knees, shins, quar- 
ters, hocks, elbows 
and hoofs—all are 


This is a speedy age. But 
that doesn’t mean that farm- 
ers can be hurried along at 
breakneck speed. The farmer 
and his wife still want to 
know exactly what they are 
buying before they purchase 
it. They want to take their 
time before they come to a 
decision and advertising that 
attempts to hurry them 
along may actually cause 
them to decide even more 


view—Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, 
with retail sales to 
farmers running 
into the hundreds 
of millions of dol- 
lars annually. 
Look over your 
Sears, Roebuck 
catalog. Read the 
copy about any 
item listed, then 
try to ask yourself 


considered sepa- 


rately and in rela- slowly. 








a pertinent ques- 





tion to each other. 
Each leg is lifted and felt of, 
searching for bumps or splints or 
curbs. Then comes the horse’s 
isposition—horses have different 
temperments, just like people—and 
strength and willingness to use that 
strength, Of course the farmer 
wants to see the horse in action, 
walking and trotting. 
Yes, indeed, horse buying is an 
art, an art that practically every 
rmer understands and he applies 
the rules of close scrutiny to all 
his purchasing. Before a farm- 
buys a product he wants to 
ok it over” carefully and then 
think it over. He wants to know 
product’s pedigree and whether 
not it is likely to develop 
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tion about the 
product which the text has not an- 
swered. You'll find it a difficult 
task. Now dissect the copy regard- 
ing any item which constitutes a 
major purchase—a piano, a milk- 
ing machine—seek for cleverness, 
for any omissions in the chain of 
reasoning. Again your search will 
probably prove barren. You will 
find, I believe, that wherever ex- 
planation or selling is attempted 
the text proceeds patiently, step by 
step, with fully expressed com- 
pleteness. That the results are 
satisfactory is sufficiently indicated 
by the sales volume and by the 
further fact that this method is 
never varied. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. 
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We city men, as a class, are just 
a bit cock-sure of ourselves.- We 
are used to the accustomed routine 
of a desk and the constant assist- 
ance of a stenographer. We say 
to the steno, “Hey, Miss Alice, 
write to that chap again about that 
carload of paper—what’s his name? 
— Roberts — Robinson — Robley 
—what?—yYes, that’s right, Hay- 
ward. Tell him to shake a leg. 
We need that paper.” And in a 
short time the letter is ready for 
signature. Or we have the young 
lady phone some source of infor- 
mation and secure a fact or two 
that we lack. Even if we forget 
some personal errand we are likely 
to ask her to attend to it when 
she goes out for lunch. But to 
many a farmer the writing of a 
letter is a mean job. He has to 
locate pen, ink, paper—possibly buy 
an envelope or a stamp. Composi- 
tion is often a disagreeable task, 
especially after a hard day in the 
fields. On the whole, an. active, 


tired farmer finds it easier to buy 
if the entire sales story is laid be- 


fore him at one time. Redundancy 
and repetition he can forgive; 
omissions that demand from him a 
letter of inquiry may lose the sale. 
He has no stenographer to rectify 
his errors nor to write his letters 
for him. He wants to know just 
what he is buying before he buys 
it. If you are not interested 
enough to tell him he may not be 
interested enough to ask. Can you 
blame him? 

Right there is where many an 
otherwise good copy man may 
stumble. The copy writer who 
finds that crisp, terse sentences sell 
goods in the city is likely to learn 
that the very same letters, mailed 
into the rural districts, yield but 
feeble response. Your city-bred 
man is at a loss in a group of 
farmers who are discussing farm 
affairs. He can understand their 
viewpoint if they will make clear 
many agricultural facts of which 
he is ignorant. Is it not under- 
standable that a phrase which 
means much to a city man may re- 
quire a paragraph to make its im- 
port clear to many farmers? 

Hear the discussions regarding 
Presidential candidates at the club 
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and again in Zebe Clayton’s gen- 
eral store. In the club you may 
hear, “Hoover suits me; he is an 
economist.” At Zebe’s you might 
have to explain what an economist 
is; and prove that Hoover is one; 
and then demonstrate why an econ- 
omist would make a good chief 
executive. The crowd at Zebe’s 
might agree. with you, after your 
lengthy harangue; in fact, in their 
own way, and from their own 
standpoints, Zebe’s customers are 
perhaps saying the same _ thing 
about Hoover or whoever is being 
considered. But their expressions 
might require possibly half an 
hour of elucidation to help you 
embrace a train of reasoning 
which they convey to each other in 
a sentence. It is not a difference 
of intelligence ; it is a difference of 
habitual thought-processes. 

Here are extracts from two let- 
ters sent out by the same manu- 
facturer. To the city house- 
holder : 


Pesky little screws are easy with a 
Mormon, Does the wife want a door- 
plate attached? Or a hinge tightened 
on the radio lid? Carpenter-cost maybe 
a dollar. 

For a trifle more than that dollar 
yon can own a Mormon and do dozens 
of such jobs yourself in a trice. With 
this handy ratchet screw driver’ you 
start wobbly screws quickly by re- 
volving knurled washer with thumb and 
forefinger. Then you send screw home 
in a jiffy by ratchet movement. 


The writer of that letter told me 
frankly that he had cribbed parts 
of it from a magazine advertise- 
ment circulating among city men. 
It has an excellent city flavor. 
“But,” he insisted, “on Dad’s farm 
nobody knows what a ‘trice’ is, any 
more than a motorman knows a 
hame or a double-tree; and ‘send- 
ing a screw home’ means having 
it transported to one’s residence 
Dad’s help don’t ‘send a_ screw 
home’; they drive screws in.” 
Here’s his farmer letter, in part: 


Little screws are hard to drive. You 
can’t hold them with your fingers. If 
you don’t hold them they go in crooked 
That is, they used to, but the Mormon 
screw driver drives them in straight. 

he Mormon screw driver has a rough 
knurled washer right where you put 
your finger and thumb in driving any 
screw. You turn this washer. That 
sets the screw, no matter how little it 
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GENSLER-LEE SELECT ONE 
NEWSPAPER IN LOS ANGELES 


“Most PROFITABLE 
MepiuM For Us” 
HARGED with the high 
responsibility of provid- 
ing men and women of Los 
\ngeles with the creations of 
artists who work in gold, sil- 
ver and platinum; with the 
precious stones that adorn 
their persons, or their dress 
accessories; with fine watches 
and gleaming silver, the Gens- 
ler-Lee Jewelry Company, 
largest jewelry organization 
West of the Rockies, finds 
The Examiner sufficient unto 
itself as a newspaper medium 
through which to reach its 
ever-increasing clientele. 
Largest in West 
The Gensler-Lee Company is 
more than a quarter of a century 
old. It has stores in six of the 
largest Pacific Coast cities, and 
its belief in the power of adver- 
tising to sell jewelry is constantly 
emphasized through its consistent 
use of large space. G. J. Gensler, 
president of the firm, in recently 
renewing his contract with The 
Examiner in Los Angeles, wrote: 
“May we express our apprecia- 
tion for the splendid co-opera- 
tion that we have received from 
your newspaper. 
“The fact that we are now 
using the Los Angeles Examiner 
exclusively in Los Angeles should 
indicate more than anything else 
the value we place upon your 
medium. The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer has been a most profit- 
able and resultful advertising 
medium for us.” 





Between the Acts 











sky, 


a star-spangled 
with a log or two crackling. in 


the fireplace—time, in the inter- 
mission, for a cigarette, a bit of a 
stretch, some crisp conversation— 
the scene is the open lounge and 
patio on the roof of the Playhouse 
Theatre in Hollywood. 





Wet, THE EXAMINER 
Grew A LuirttieE, Too! 


ECENTLY a Detroit news- 

paper, justly proud of its 
growth in circulation, took a full 
page in one of the trade journals 
to point out how it had swelled 
its daily and Sunday figures since 
1920. 

Detroit and Los Angeles being about 
the same size, a similar and comparable 
figure might not be out of order on The 
Los Angeles Examiner’s’ part. 

The etroit paper went up 40.5% 
daily; The Examiner, 123%; The De- 
troit paper. increased its Sunday circula- 
tion, 64%; The Examiner, 146%; The 
Examiner gained 114,846 daily, against 
97,178; and 261,605 Sunday, against 
139,063. 

That ought to be worth a full page, too! 
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is—sets the screw straight. Then you 
screw it in by just moving the 

up and down. A half-inch screw goes 
in just as straight as the biggest screw 
you have ever used, and just as easy. 


The city letter sketched in three 
sentences the same facts that re- 
quired seventy-three words for the 
farmer. But the city prospect had 
to be told the advantages of own- 
ing such a screw driver. The 
farmer recognized the need; what 
he had to be sold on was how the 
tool operates. The city letter was 
shorter; the farm letter sold more 
screw drivers. Yet both paid 
dividends. 

A seed dealer brought to an ad- 
vertising writer a letter that had 
not pulled satisfactory business. 
He wanted a new letter in place of 
it. The copy man happened to 
have been born on a farm. 

“Your letter’s not bad,” he diag- 
nosed. “It meeds only a few 
changes. You say your cabbage 
seed will produce ‘up to’ forty tons 
an acre. Your reader may not see 
that ‘up to.’ He’s more likely to 
fasten on the forty tons—and he 
won’t believe it. Let’s make that 
read, ‘has produced fifteen to 
twenty tons per acre; on a few 
farms as many as forty tons per 
acre have been made.’ Then, too, 
you write, ‘at an average of $7 
per ton,’ but you have told me that 
cabbage at different times brings 
all the way from $4 to $10 a ton, 
at a fair estimate. Let’s put it this 
way, ‘If you get fifteen tons and 
the price is only $4 per ton, you 
will get $60 per acre. If you get 
twenty tons and the price is up 
to $7 per ton, you will get $140 per 
acre. If you give your cabbage 
fine care and get thirty tons, and 
if the price is $10 per ton as it was 
two years ago, you will get $300 
per acre.” With these as the 
principal changes the same letter 
was mailed for the following sea- 
son. The returns were more than 
twice as large. 

The calculations were simple 
enough—any reader, one would 
say, should be able to make them. 
Probably every buyer who sent in 
an order refigured the sums before 
reaching his decision. The point 
is that the calculations had to be 
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made for him; in themselves then 
they constituted an attractive pic- 
ture, requiring only verification. 
And verification was easy. But to 
expect the farm reader—or any 
reader, for that matter—to propose 
his own hypothetical yields, and t 
multiply these by hypothetical mar 
ket prices, was in this case to leave 
a gap in the sales argument that 
proved costly. 

An advertising agency wanted a 
certain sprayer account. The con 
tact man handed his copy writer 
a page advertisement clipped from 
a farm magazine. “Can you write 
a page of copy from that?” he 
asked. The copy man had no 
knowledge of the product except 
what was printed on the tear sheet 
—lacked the intimate information 
that one who had written the 
copy had access to. But he knew 
that many farmers, like other cau- 
tious buyers, can be bewildered if 
gaps are left in a sales argument. 
So he rewrote that advertisement, 
only completing the chain of rea- 
soning—making it a solid bridge 
instead of a series of stepping 
stones. The advertiser, farm-bred, 
was so pleased that he offered to 
buy the copy as it stood, and prom- 
ised to transfer his account at the 
beginning of the following season. 

One more point—many a city 
man, surrounded by hordes of hu- 
manity, has developed a callous at- 
titude. He'd as lief buy from a 
stranger as from a friend, if the 
stranger makes the better offer. 
That is because the average city 
man feels self-confident—he can 
take care of himself in any trade, 
he believes. But the farmer has 
been deceived too often by strang- 
ers. To him, as to many others, 
a feeling of safe confidence is a 
valued part of any deal. He'd 
rather buy from a friend. Start 
your letter to a city stranger, 
“Dear Friend,” and he’s probably 
Suspicious at once. He doesn’t 
want your unsolicited friendship: 
all he wants is your offer. To 
him “Dear Sir” contains more of 
assurance than of offense. But to 
a farm reader “Dear Sir” may 
savor of churlishness, or at least 
indicate a trace of high hat. Read 
your Sears, Roebuck circular let- 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In San Francisco... 


365,000,000 Water 


Bond Issue is Carried 


by a Six to One Vote 


The progressive community is 
most receptive to an advertis- 
ing appeal. The community 
with an overwhelming confi- 
dence in present and unin- 
terrupted prosperity offers a 
market with money to spend 
and with an expressed willing- 
ness to spend it. 


These factors are clearly in- 
dicated in the outcome of the 
recent vyote-on city water de- 
velopment and distribution 
under Municipal Ownership. 
And—in San Francisco — the 
great majority of families read 
The Examiner. 


San Grancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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General Motor: 


was a good buy, too— 


For seventeen consecutive six-month 
periods—the Daily News of-New York 


has shown a circulation gain. 


For eight years, the Daily News has 
averaged more than 100,000 copies 
gain. The News growth each year ex- 
ceeded the increase of any large-size 
New York newspaper for the eight 
years’ period—with one exception, in- 
volving a merger. 633,578 
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1,226,561 
4 1,208,994 
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998,617 Sept. 1926 
920,956 Marz: 1926 


795,160/ Sept.i925 
5398 
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720,% pt.AQ24 


The News in its way, has been just 
78 4-924 as successful as General Motors or 
any otier current outstanding big 


ep business. And its success is just as 
significant. 
1923 Daily News circulation today is ten 


times what it was eight years ago. 
But the advertising rate is only six 
times that of 1920. 

You missed a lot if you didn’t buy 
the Daily News eight years ago. You 
are missing more if you don’t buy it 
now! 


THEBNEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 


- 
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ters again. They start, 
Friend.” And do » they sell unt 
You know. 

And from that “Dear Friend” 
beginning your ‘Sears, Roebuck let- 
ters go on, patiently, step by step, 
explaining every little link in the 
chain of reasoning, leaving no gaps. 
The letter is never ahead of even 
a slow-thinking reader. 
doesn’t arouse the antipathy that 
such a one is often ready to feel 
toward the man whom he fears is 
trying to out-think him. 

Don’t try to zip your farm reader 
along at city speed with city habits 
of speech. Plod with him, as he 
is ready to plod with you when 
you ask questions about his busi- 
ness. If he believes your product 
is worth purchasing, and if he 
understands your offer, he may 
buy. But if you try to hustle his 
mentality with unexplained phrases 
and foggy proposals you may 
quickly confuse him. And confu- 
sion never yet helped mail-order 
sales. 

You don’t advertise to factory 
hands as you do to their employ- 
ers; no, you make allowances for 
the difference in viewpoint, the 
difference in habits of thought. 
The farmer is entitled to the same 
consideration—and he buys more 
willingly from the man who ex- 
tends it. 


Now Fortune-Zerega Company 


The Fortune Products Company, Chi- 
cago, chocolate and cocoa, and The 
Zerega Company, also of that cit 
merged under the name of the Fortune- 
Zerega Company. John L. Fortune is 
president of the combined companies 
and John P. Zerega is vice-president. 
Other officers are: Frank P. Keogh, 
treasurer, and Robert Bowen Brown, 
secretary. 


American Drug Manufacturers 
Re-Elect C. G. Merrell 


Charles G. Merrell, president of the 
Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati, 
was re-elected president of the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers Associafion at 
its annual convention recently held at 
New York. 


De La Mare Agency Appoints 
C. C. Stewart 


Charles C. Stewart has been appointed 
director of the A. T. De La Mare Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 


Hence it 
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Some 
of the Oldest House 
Magazines 


Tue H. M. Rowe Company 
Battimore, Mp. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 


A copy of the May issue of our house 
paper “The Rowe Budget” is being 
mailed to you today by rst-class aa 

In the January number “The Ri 
Budget” celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary. It has been published con- 
tinuously over a period of thirty years, 

We should like to know whether your 
records disclose any house paper that 
has been published for a longer period 
continuously than “The Rowe Budget.” 

C..G. REeIcner, 
General Manager. 


HE oldest house magazine of 

which we know, continuously 
published since its inception, is 
“The Fall River Line Journal,” 
published since May 19, 1879, *y 
the New England Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Second in line is “The National 
News,” published regularly since 
1894 by the National Refining 
Company. 

The H. M. Rowe Company, 
publishing “The Rowe Budget” 
and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, publishing “Chameleon,” are 
tied for third place. The first edi- 
tions of the two papers were is- 
sued in January, 1898. 

Fourth is the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company’s magazine, 
“Graphite,” which hasn’t missed a 
single issue since December, 1898. 

The following concerns have all 
been entered in the “oldest house 
magazine” file. Their records do 
not come up to the mark set by 
the four leaders because they have 
been published either irregularly 
or in varying forms. 

“Art Notes’—December, 1898— 
William Macbeth, 

“SWP Magazine’—January 1, 
1900—Sherwin-Williams Company. 

“NCR” — 1887 — National Cash 
Register Company. 

“Patton’s Monthly”—December, 
1898 — Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

Are there others which should 
be included in this list?—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 











Waste of 7 billion 


dollars arouses Spir- 


ited discussion 
Mg 


Business leaders in all parts 

of the country tackling the 

problem of markets with 
renewed vigor 


(turn to next page) 








THE “OTHER HALF” OF AMERICA’S MARKEQHE 








Dr. Klein started 


something! 


A few months ago Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Science, stated that failure to know markets 
was costing American business seven billion 
dollars a year. And in doing so, the Doctor 
started something! 

Business leaders in every section of the 
country are now alert to the fact that they 
have not been plotting their sales territories on 
anything like the most efficient basis; that they 
have in many cases not only been overwork- 
ing poor markets, but overlooking good ones. 

They have been particularly aroused by 
a new and more keen appreciation that in- 
stead of being one vast market America is 
composed of hundreds of markets— markets 
almost endlessly diverse in their needs, de- 
mands and purchasing power. 

Which are the best markets? Where are they 
located? And how do you know? These, and 
similar pertinent questions, are now arous- 
ing spirited discussions at sales meetings in 
almost every line of industry. 
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Helping you to know 
50,000,000 consumers! 


As in Urban America, so too in Rural America, 
you will find not one market but many — markets 
located in 3,066 agricultural counties. 

The total buying power of these counties amounts 
to a staggering sum. Surely you want to get your 
rightful share of this huge volume of business. 

But keep in mind that some counties are natu- 
rally much more prosperous and progressive than 
others. Do you know which ones? 


You can now find out quickly and easily. The 
New Marketing Guide published by the 
Standard Farm Paper supplies this 


information—tells you at a 
glance the market rating 
of any county in the 
United States. It is called 
“The Other Half of 


America’s Market” 


The Marketing Guide was com- 
piled by disinterested, unbiased 
authorities. Copies are being 
distributed by appointment to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies. 


(turn to next page) 








RURAL AMERICA READS ~» THEN BUYS 








This one medium covers 
prosperous Rural America 


No other group of publications comes anywhere 
near covering prosperous Rural America as thor- 
oughly as does the Standard Farm Paper Unit. 

And remember that the 15 papers of this unit 
not only have a total circulation of 2,225,000 in 
the most prosperous agricultural sections, but 
they have been established from 32 to 86 years. 

This means that they have the respect and 
confidence of their subscribers and are thoroughly 
read. And that’s real coverage! 


Your request for further information about 
the Standard Farm Paper Unit will receive 
a prompt and courteous reply. 


The STANDARD oxreer UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 
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What Will Ward’s 1,500 Stores Do 
to Established Outlets? 


Since Advertisers Have a Direct Interest in the Welfare of Their Dealers 
the Development of Montgomery Ward’s Retail Chain 
Is of Real Concern to Manufacturers 


By Eagle Freshwater 


Editor, Furniture Record 


[Epitortat Nore: The article which 
follows is reprinted from Furniture 
Record by permission, On the surface 
it appears to be strictly a retail story 
of interest only to retailers and espec- 
jally furniture retailers. Actually, the 
information it contains is of importance 
to manufacturers in many lines. This 
is the reason: 

The new Ward stores sell a_ wide 
line of merchandise. Most of this is 
private brand merchandise. These 
stores, therefore, are in direct competi- 
tion with retailers selling trade-marked 
products. The question that arises, 
then, is: Will the Ward stores, with 
their private brands, make serious in- 
toads on the business of retailers sell- 
Certainly the 


ing advertised brands? 
interest 


answer to that question will 
many manufacturers.] 


AM certainly glad the Ward 


rT 

| store is here, rather than over 
in Findlay or some other adjoin- 
ing town, because it is bringing 
many people here from the small 
towns and country all around in 
this part of Ohio who never came 


to Fostoria before, and we are 
selling them a lot of merchandise.” 
That comment, made by W. L. 
Carr, of Carr & Hicks, old estab- 
ished furniture dealers in Fostoria, 
Ohio, where a Montgomery Ward 
store was opened just a year ago, 
pretty well sums up the attitude of 
furniture dealers and other mer- 
chants in the fifty-three towns in 
Seventeen States where Ward 
chain stores are now operating. 
Furniture dealers in every town 
where Ward is operating were con- 
sulted. Out of all the conversa- 
tions and. comments, the remark 
made by Carr’s father, who -has 
been in business in Fostoria fifty- 
two years, stands forth as typical: 
“We're not worrying. We're 
glad Ward is here, for we've sold 
More furniture to farther places 
since the Ward store came, than 
we ever. did before. 
“People come here from fifty, 


seventy-five, eighty miles away, at- 
tracted by the Ward store; look 
over the Ward display, aren’t sat- 
isfied with what they see and many 
of them come to our store to buy.” 

And he cited a $600 cash sale 
just the week before to a family 
that lives eighty miles from Fos- 
toria. 

It is very évident that local fur- 
niture men have not found the 
Ward chain store in their town 
serious competition yet. While 
some say Ward may be taking 
some business away from them— 
only six out of the entire number 
state flatly that Ward has cut into 
their trade—many of them qualify 
that statement by saying Ward is 
dealing with a class of customers 
whose trade they didn’t get any- 
how. Nearly everyone asserts 
Ward is bringing more trade to 
town, of which they are getting a 
share, and so has helped their busi- 
ness. Frequently a dealer says, 
“T’ve done more business, made 
more money, since the Ward store 
came, than I did before.” 

And perhaps at this stage of this 
new competition, the reason is well 
expressed by an Iowa merchant: 
“A town of 5,000 will hardly sup- 
port a store large enough to make 
serious competition for local mer- 
chants.” 

That brings us to the first of 
several conclusions which our sur- 
vey reveals as the beliefs of local 
merchants in the towns where 
Ward is operating. This is that 
the limited nature of the furniture 
display in the Ward store often 
disappoints people whose curiosity 
may have brought them from miles 
away. Those: who do get such an 
impression don’t buy from Ward 
but frequently do shop around at 
other local stores. That does not 
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mean that everybody who goes to a 
Ward store for furniture is dis- 
appointed and does not buy—not 
by a long shot. But it does indicate 
enough of them have had such 
an experience that their business 
has gone to local merchants and 
not to Ward. 

The second conclusion—and this 
is repeatedly mentioned by inde- 
pendent dealers—is that now for 
the first time people can make ac- 
tual comparison (and not “picture 
comparison” as many merchants 
put it) of Ward merchandise with 
that carried by local stores. The 
dealers are unanimous in saying 
such comparison is to their advan- 
tage. 

“One week we sold four good 
bills for cash to out-of-town cus- 
tomers who went to the Ward 
store first,” another Iowa dealer 
writes. “This happens every few 
days.” 

Some of the other points devel- 
oped by our survey are: 

1. The Ward stores actually are 
bringing more trade to the towns 
where they are operating, more 
than the business they are taking 
away from local stores. 

2. But in bringing such business 
to the towns in which they are op- 
erating, they are undoubtedly tak- 
ing trade away from merchants in 
the smaller places in the surround- 
ing territory and are likely to con- 
tinue to attract more of the busi- 
ness of these smaller-town dealers, 
as the Ward chain develops. 

3. They are “pepping up” the 
local merchants, so that they hustle 
more, push their own business 
harder. 

4. Their prices have not afforded 
any competition yet, except pos- 
sibly on the cheapest merchandise. 

5. The fact they give no service 
whatever—on tires or radio or de- 
livery or terms except at an addi- 
tional charge—works to the ad- 
vantage of local merchants, whose 
prices do include service and de- 
livery and generally terms. 

6. They are not yet selling much 
furniture, most dealers say; prin- 
cipally tires, batteries, other auto 
accessories, paint, hardware and 
such items. 

7. They are employing low-paid 
selling help unable to do as good 
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a job of selling furniture as the 
local stores. 

8 They are getting a class of 
trade which competing local mer- 
chants rate as “poor.” 

9, Virtually every merchant says 
Ward merchandise does not come 
up to the standard local stores 


carry. 

Incidentally, the Fostoria store 
is doing a business. It is 
centrally located. Five months af- 
ter it was opened, April 1 last 
year, its display space was doubled. 
It is making sales of furniture to 
people for miles around, as far as 
Toledo. It is moving a big vol- 
ume of radio sets and accessories. 

It has a wide entrance flanked 
by two large display windows. 
Just to the right is its radio dis- 
play, to the left a toilet goods 
counter. Back of these come no- 
tions, miscellaneous hardware of 
especial interest to farmers, dry 
goods, clothing, shoes, paint. The 
entire rear third of the main floor 
shows principally tires and auto 
accessories. 

And it doesn’t apply a tire, mind 
you. It sends people over to a 
local garage, where they pay extra, 
above the price of the tire, for 
that service. 


DISPLAYING LADIES’ GARMENTS AND 
FURNITURE TOGETHER 


The second floor is mainly fur- 
niture, floor coverings, furnishings 
and kitchen utensils, ranges, except 
for a display of ladies’ ready-to- 
wear. Get that hook up—ladies’ 
garments and furniture displayed 
together? In a series of display 
rooms along one side are shown 
the “Ward leaders” in suites, and 
—Ward wallpaper on the walls, the 
patterns priced; Ward hangings on 
the doors and windows, priced; 
Ward rugs or other coverings on 
the floors, priced; Ward plumbing 
fixtures in the kitchen and bath- 
room, priced; lamps, bric-a-brac, 
cushions, pillows, coverlets—com- 
plete room set-ups, completely 
priced. Ward isn’t overlooking a 
single bet. 

And the basement is chockful of 
reserve stock, of tires and batter- 
ies, yes; but of furniture and mat- 
tresses and springs and ranges 
and kitchen cabinets—merchandise 
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Many Space Buyers 
Are “Movie” Fans 


Knowledge of human nature is part of their 
stock in trade, and while they frequently disagree 
with the screen writer’s estimate of motives and 
reactions yet they enjoy the game of life as it is 
enacted on the illuminated screen. 

As they sit in the darkened theatre, their 
thoughts often steal away to that region on the 
Pacific Coast where the scenes and characters 
which flash before them exist as actual realities. 

They realize that the making of motion pictures 
has come to be a colossal industry, and that in one 
sense the area of Southern California has become 
a stage on which are focused the eyes of the civil- 
ized world. 

They can readily appreciate how this vast and 
colorful industry grips the imagination and inter- 
est of the people of Southern California, and they 
recall that the Los Angeles Times issues a supple- 
ment which deals exclusively with the production 
end of motion pictures. 

Their thoughts naturally pass on to the Los 
Angeles Times’ general editorial policy in pro- 
ducing features to fit the special needs of its field. 
They see that a distinctive climate, distinctive in- 
dustries, sports and customs, are bound to demand 
a distinctive type of newspaper; and they begin 
to get a new insight into the power and ap of 
the Los Angeles Times. They understand more 
clearly why it has the largest home-delivered circu- 
lation and prints the largest volume of advertising 
of any western newspaper. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. Rk. J. Bidwell Company 
360.N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 

Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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ready for immediate delivery, and 
the store insists on customers tak- 
ing their purchases and not wait- 
ing for an order to come through 
the mail-order house at Chicago. 

In other words, the Ward store 
in Fostoria and every other town 
is a regular retail store, just like 
every other store in town. They 
first started out to be “display 
stores” only, but they got away 
from that quickly. 


THE PRICE STANDPOINT 


From the price standpoint, the 
Ward store hasn’t been any com- 
petition at all, Fostoria dealers say, 
and most others agree. All of 
them in Fostoria price their mer- 
chandise on the instalment basis 
and allow a 10 per cent discount 
for cash, That is the way they 
have done for years and none has 
changed. 

All of them say they haven’t lost 
any sales to the Ward store; all 
say they have made sales to people 
who first came to Fostoria to see 
Ward’s. There are some Fostoria 
merchants who believe Ward isn’t 
getting any more business out of 
the territory with this store, than 
it formerly did by mail; that peo- 
ple who used to buy by mail are 
now buying from the store. But 
there’s no way outside of the Ward 
records of telling that. 

“You mneedn’t worry. Ward 
won't bother you,” say Fostoria 
merchants. “If our business in- 
creases as much next year as it 
has this year since the Ward store 
came to town, we'll be tickled,” 
A. Odenweller, proprietor of 
Odenweller’s furniture store, re- 
marked. “People shop our store, 
shop Ward’s—then come back to 
us and buy.” 

To sum this up, let’s go back 
to the younger Carr, first quoted: 

“Now people can compare Ward's 
merchandise with ours, compare it 
on looks, price, style ‘and quality, 
and such comparison doesn’t hurt 
local merchants. Ward can’t touch 
us on servicing, on personal atten- 
tion and interest in our customers, 
or on assortments for selection. 
All a local dealer needs to do is to 
plug away, hustle, and sell his own 
merchandise. Then there’s nothing 
to worry about.” 
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Why Bulletin Boards for Space 


Salesmen Are Impractical 


Frank Pressrey Co. 
Ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article captioned, “Why Not 
Bulletin Boards in Agencies for Space 
Salesmen?” which appeared in your 
issue of May 3. 

Having had a good many years ex- 
perience as space buyer, I feel that I 
am entitled to an expression of opinion 
on the above suggestion. While it is 
true that the element of time plays an 
important part in this business, the 
same is true of every other business or 
profession, and the so-called “wasted 
time” has to be taken as part of the 
regular routine. 

I do not think that the bulletin board 
idea is sound even theoretically; there 
are so many ramifications surrounding 
accounts, so many details that a sales- 
man must know to satisfy his publisher, 
so many apparently insignificant and 
yet highly relevant questions that space 
buyers must ask the salesmen, that, in 
my opinion, it is ey: to have the 
constant personal contact for both sides. 

Notices on bulletin boards would nec- 
essarily have to be brief, which would 
be unsatisfactory, and, after carefully 
perusing them, the space salesmen would 
still ask to see space buyers for further 
and more detailed information. 

To inaugurate a system of bulletin 
board “broadcasting” would reduce 
space buying and selling to a more or 
less mechanical motion and would not 
be in line with the progressiveness 
which has built up, in a comparatively 
few years, a somewhat precarious live- 
lihood into a prosperous business. 

Frank Pressrey Co. 
W. A. Baker, 
Secretary. 


Olympic Peninsula to Advertise 


The Olympic peninsula of Western 
Washington will start an advertising 
campaign in the Pacific Northwest, com- 
mencing this month. The campaign will 
be directed by the Aberdeen and Hogqu- 
ian Chambers of Commerce. Newspapers, 
magazines and outdoor advertising will 
be used 


“Chain Store Age” 
to Staff 


Harry C. Mills, formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York £ve- 
ning Journal, has joined the advertising 
department of the druggist ed tion of 
Chain Store Age, of that city. 


Adds 


Chambers Agency Advances 
L. H. Stevens 


Lawrence H. Stevens has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the New 
Orleans office of the ambers Agency, 
Inc. He has been with the Chambers 
agency for the last ten years. 
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PHOENIX, Arizona—May 17, 1928—Agricul- 
tural statistics compiled by the Phoenix Chamber 
of Commerce which have just been released show 
that the farmers of the Salt River Valley in Mari- 
copa County shipped 4262 carloads of cantaloupes 
from 6500 acres of land. This included honey-dews 
and mixed melons which were shipped to both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast markets. The yield 
exceeded by 500 carloads what had been expected 
to be the maximum yield when the season opened. 


Meet Ed Harrington,News Editor of 
ie Avtediae Beadiican: ni 


Several years of experience re- 
porting on assignments, and on 
beats, working on the desks and 
on make-up led to the ability 
that Ed. Harrington expresses 
daily in the excellent content 
and appearance of the Arizona 
Republican’s news columns 


The vitality of the news depart- 
ment is expressed in 

when it is news.” No coloring 
and no bias creeps in. Indepen- 
dence and views may be ex- 
pressed in the editorials, but 
Harrington’s daily slogan is “If 
it’s fit to print, print it NOW.” 
Murders, divorces and scandals 
are news, but Harrington says 
they are not features. A clean 
newspaper evidently pleases 
Arizona people for the greatest 
circulation in the Southwest has 

been built on that policy 
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% SuNDAY 


A DAY 


FOR WEEK-DAY 


ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 


Nor when the week-day claims are based on 
home coverage! 

For Sunday circulation is home circulation. 
Sunday’s tally—or failure to tally—with week-day 
circulation and advertising proves or disproves 
claims for week-day home coverage. 

In Boston, for instance— 

Three seven-day newspapers carry most of 
Boston’s national and local advertising. Only one 
of these three, the Globe, holds its group of readers 
in Metropolitan Boston intact over Sunday. The 
other two lose a third and two-thirds, respectively. 

Obviously the home newspaper in Boston is the 
Globe. Both local and national advertisers rec- 
ognize this fact. 

Boston merchants place more advertising in the 
Globe seven days a week than anywhere else. In 


‘The Boston 
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OF REST 


department store advertising, the Globe runs not 
only as much on Sunday as the other three papers 
combined, but leads by 45% for the whole seven 
days. 

In display advertising, the Globe also leads 
Sunday and daily in four of the five major space 
classifications, including automotive advertising. 


The Globe’s editorial policy gives foremost consideration to 


the home. 


The Globe has a larger staff and carries more suburban 


news than any Boston news- 
paper. Its Household Depart- 
ment, established thirty-four 
years ago as the first “women’s 
page” in the country, is an in- 
stitution faithfully recognized by 
Boston women. School news is 
complete. Its sport page is sec- 
ond to none. 

Thus, on the home coverage 
question, the Boston Globe scores 
from every angle—advertising, 
circulation and editorial. 

National advertisers cannot 
adequately cover Boston’s rich 
home market without the Globe. 

Our booklet will help you in 
determining how best to sell 
in the Boston market. Send for 
a copy. 


Globe 

















Facts on Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third 
in per capita income tax 
returns. Average family 
wealth, $9,000; saving de 
posits, $2,000. 

WU P a3 RnR is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
Boston department stores 
draw 74% of their business. 

Here in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper. 

It is the only Boston 
newspaper which holds all 
of its readers in this district 
seven days a week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
im the four major display 
classifications which find 
their greatest market in the 
home, including automotive 
advertising, the Globe also 
leads. 
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When the 
li ‘ehining rod functions 


The advertiser who prevails upon an 
advertising agency to submit a com- 
petitive plan of procedure courts 
disaster. His expectations for a happy 
result are about as justifiable as those 
of a man leaning against a lightning 
rod when it is about to function. The 
outcome may be more brilliant than 
constructive. McJunkin plans are suc- 
cessful because they are prepared after, 
not before, full knowledge 
of the client’s needs. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 





Larruping the Lobbyist 


\ “National Menace That Threatens the Very Foundations of Our 
National Existence” Is Uncovered 


{Epiror1ac Nore: The extracts which 
appear below are from that fascinating 
journal, ““The Congressional Record.” 
The Senators quoted are T. H. Cara- 
way, Arkansas, William H. King, Utah, 
ind William Cabell Bruce, Maryland.) 


NV R. CARAWAY: Mr. Presi- 
‘A dent, I wish to submit a 
resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the activities of the 350- 
odd associations here which 
undertake to run the Government 
at so much per each influence ex- 
erted. I desire to have inquired 
into the sources of their finances, 
what means they use to get the 
unsophisticated to contribute, the 
amount of such contributions, and 
what efforts they make to regulate 
or control Congress. 


As I have said, Mr. President, 


there are between 300 and 400 of 
such associations whose names are 
listed in the telephone directory of 


Washington, ranging all the way 
from associations for the hard of 
hearing to associations for the 
protection of pedestrians; in fact, 
nearly every activity of men is 
capitalized under the name of 
some kind of an association. 

There is one organization, Mr. 
President, that has something to 
do with the national parks. That 
association made an unfavorable 
report on a project in my State. 
Members of the association were 
called before the committee, where 
it was disclosed that not one of 
them had ever seen the area or 
knew anything about it, although 
they were flooding the country 
with literature in opposition to it. 
It developed as to this association, 
which seemed to be composed 
largely of three people, that the 
chairman gets $7,500 a year, that 
the secretary gets $3,000 a year, 
and its activities are primarily to 
get somebody to contribute the 
money to pay these salaries. It 
does not hesitate at all to circu- 
larize the public with untruths, 
and then seems to have no shame 
when the untruths are exposed. 

| have in my hand now a cir- 


cular of another association, which 
is called the National Reclamation 
Association, of which George H. 
Maxwell is. executive director, in 
which it is said: 


The United States Daily for April 
6, 1928, on the front page carries a 
two-column article headed ‘President 
wants flood control placed on business- 
like basis.” 


Down further, in another para- 


graph, it says: 

It is the exact opposite of what is 
provided for in the half-baked decep- 
tive political makeshift levee hierarchy 
higher levees death trap bill known 
as the Jones-Reid bill, now pending in 
Congress. 


There follow some other state- 
ments, every one of them being a 
lie, for a lie may be uttered where 
one knows the facts and states the 
opposite, or where, not knowing 
the facts, he undertakes to assert 
the facts to be what he says. 

I should like to know who fi- 
nances that sort of propaganda 
here in the District of Columbia. 
I am not opposed to free speech, 
but I am opposed to exercising the 
privilege to tell a lie at the ex- 
pense of honest effort. Therefore 
I am introducing a resolution to 
have all these fake associations 
come before a committee and lay 
before that committee the litera- 
ture that they use to have people 
make contributions to them. Then, 
if they are influencing legislation, 
I want them to tell in what man- 
ner they do it. I want them to say 
what Member of the Senate or 
what Member of the House they 
influence, and by what means they 
influence him. 

As all of you will recall who 
read “A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court,” when the 
King was caught one night when 
he was out without his official 
robes and sold into slavery, he 
brought only $7.50. His complaint 
was that if his pedigree had been 
known, he thought he would have 
brought $25. I am going to make 
those folks who pretend that they 
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are exerting influence here show 
what they get for it and what they 
give in return for it; that is all. 

Why, when I introduced an anti- 
lobbying bill which passed the 
Senate, some of them objected to 
the report and came to see me. 
One young lady, who persuaded 
me that she had been very grossly 
misrepresented, said that their as- 
sociation had nothing to do with 
legislation. I have discovered her 
out here in the lobby nearly every 
day since, calling out Members of 
the Senate, propagandizing them 
for something. 

A bill that I introduced had for 
its aim to make the man who gam- 
bles at least gamble in his own re- 
sources; that seeks to deny to peo- 
ple the right to gamble in the 
sweat and blood of the 30,000,000 
farmers in this country, and like- 
wise affect adversely the consum- 
ing public. There has been a lobby 
here from every. State in the 
Union, calling out Members of the 
Senate into the lobby to tell them 
the passage of this bill would de- 


stroy the orderly marketing of 


farm products. I want all these 
people to tell us who financed them 
and what induces them to try to 
constitute themselves a third house 
of the Congress of the United 
States and write legislation in 
lobby rooms. It will be very help- 
ful, and, when the _ resolution 
passes, if there is a committee 
named which will make them show 
their hand, there will be more “for 
rent” signs hanging on office build- 
ings downtown than have been 
seen here since the war. 
Everybody here knows that these 
parasites, these leeches that are 
obtaining money from people away 
from here under the belief that 
os on influence legislation, are 
without power to do it. They are 
obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. They are living by ill- 
gotten means just as much as if 
they had put their hands in peo- 
ple’s pockets. They are no better. 
I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede, and I have always conceded, 
that there are men and women 
here who represent associations or 
combinations that have informa- 
tion that, imparted to committees, 
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is helpful; and nobody would cur- 
tail their activities. We are glad 
to have them. They are not 
ashamed to say for whom they 
speak. Their methods are well 
known. They are entirely honor- 
able; but the activities of these 
folks like Maxwell and others that 
send out these lying letters, not 
because they expect to influence 
legislation, but because they ex- 
pect to make somebody away from 
here think they can do it, and have 
them contribute to their support, 
have become a national disgrace. 


HUMAN LEECHES 


I want to congratulate the State 
of Kentucky because the grand 
jury at Frankfort last week in- 
dicted twenty-three lobbyists. They 
were officeholders, some of them. 
They were representatives of 
nearly every conceivable kind of 
interest. They belonged to a bi- 

rtisan organization. They were 
just the common leeches that in- 
fest every legislative body every- 
where, trying to sell an influence 
they never possessed, obtaining 
money under false pretenses from 
people who do not know the facts. 

I am not going to ask for the 
consideration of the resolution 
now, Mr. President. I want to 
introduce it, and I shall call it up 
to-morrow. 

I have here a letter signed by 
Edward Moir and Joseph W. 
Randall, of the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association, so 
far as I know an entirely reputa- 
ble association, who are complain- 
ing that they themselves, a legiti- 
mate business interest, have been 
prejudiced by lobbyists who have 
infested Congress. I also have 
here a letter from the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, evidently in 
response to some lobbyist’s activ- 
ity, protesting against a bill and 
asking the Senate to vote against 
it, w the date of the letter 
shows that the bill had been 
passed three days before they 
wrote the letter; but this lobbyist, 
having overslept, stirred them up 
to ex money and file a pro- 
test again legislation that had al- 
ready roti the Congress. I 
want to protect that kind of a 
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business against the activities of 
lobbyists, Mr. President. 

I ask to have the resolution read. 

The Vice President: The reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 197), as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that the lobby- 
ists located in and around Washington 
filch from the American public more 
money under a false claim that they 
can influence legislation than the legis- 
lative branch of this Government costs 
the taxpayers; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all 
means to capitalize for themselves every 
interest and every sentiment of the 
American public which can be made to 
yield an unclean dollar for their greedy 
pockets: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That a special com- 
mittee to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate consisting of three mem- 
bers is hereby authorized. 

(2) Said committee is empowered and 
instructed to inquire into the activities 
of these lobbying associations and lobby- 
ists. 

(3) To ascertain of what their activ- 
ities consist, how much, and from what 
source they obtain their revenues. 

(4) How much of these moneys they 
expend and for what purpose and in 
what manner. 

(5) What effort they put forth to 
affect legislation. 

(6) Said committee shall have the 
power to subpcena witnesses, administer 
oaths, send for books and papers, to 
employ a stenographer, and do those 
things necessary to make the investiga- 
tion thorough. 


The Vice President: The reso- 
lution will go over, under the rule. 
* * * 


A short time after Senator Cara- 
way had made these statements, 
Senator King, while talking on 
the Capper-Ketcham bill, paused 
to make the following remarks: 


Mr. King: Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas’ [Mr. 
Caraway] called attention to the 
lobbyists and propagandists who 
infest Washington and the Capi- 
tol. Unfortunately, there is too 
much truth in the statement made 
by the Senator. There are hun- 
dreds of persons in Washington, 
particularly when Congress is in 
session, who seek, by intimidation 
and threats and other means to se- 
cure legislation. Some represent 
groups or active minorities who 
are selfishly interested in securing 
legislation. Many of the lobbyists 
have Federal jobs or want Federal 
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jobs. Many of them support 
measures which are unconstitu- 
tional or socialistic, or offensively, 
if not destructively, paternalistic. 
They would break down States 
and their sovereignty, and sub- 
merge them and all local govern- 
ment under an oppressive Federa!- 
ism. Some of these lobbyists 
frame bills which are introduced, 
and if a Senator or Congressman 
ventures to inquire into the pro- 
priety or validity of such legisla- 
tion, immediately some lobbyist 
seeks to coerce or intimidate or 
persuade the inquiring Senator or 
Congressman to accept the bill 
without dotting an “i” or crossing 
a “t.” If the slightest opposition 
is manifested, then efforts are 
made to arouse public sentiment in 
the districts or States from which 
the Representative or Senator 
comes, and to accomplish this end, 
inaccurate and oftentimes false 
and lying statements are tele- 
graphed or written to persons 
within such districts and States. 
Not infrequently, within a few 
hours after a Senator or Congress- 
man has manifested some objec- 
tion to a bill backed by lobbyists 
and selfish interests, telegrams are 
received by the Senator or Repre- 
sentative, protesting or threaten- 
ing him if he opposes the bill. 
Oftentimes a mere inquiry by a 
Senator or a desire to offer rea- 
sonable and proper amendments 
is reported to his constituents as 
conclusive evidence of his hostil- 
ity to the measure, and with a 
view to securing what is called 
“backfire” or “home pressure” to 
coerce or intimidate the Senator 
into accepting, without the slight- 
est modification, the views of the 
lobbyists. 

The bill which has just been in- 
definitely postponed was supported 
by a lobbyist who was offensive 
and untruthful. I do not know 
by whom he was sent or how much 
he was paid for lobbying, but I be- 
lieve he has a job directly or in- 
directly under the Federal Gov- 
ernment and will have a job under 
the bill which we are about to 
pass, or will be pecuniarily bene- 
fited by it. This lobbyist made in- 
accurate statements, and attempted 
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to have pressure brought upon me 
when I asked, during the morning 
hour, that the bill be passed, as I 
desired to ascertain whether the 
apprehensions of persons engaged 
in agriculture and who are inter- 
ested in the county agent side of 
the bill, were well founded. This 
lobbyist, as I have stated, began 
writing letters and sent telegrams 
to my State to accomplish his im- 
proper end. 

Mr. Bruce: Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Utah a 
question ? 

The Presiding Officer: Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. King: I yield. 

Mr. Bruce: I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah the name 
and residence of that lobbyist? 

Mr. King: His name, I am ad- 
vised, is Noble, and his headquar- 
ters are in Chicago. If he and 
some other lobbyists would remain 
at home and mind their own busi- 
ness, it would be better for the 
people and result in wiser legisla- 
tion. Sooner or later there will 
be legislation dealing with lobby- 
ists. Of course, there are ques- 
tions before Congress of impor- 
tance, and before legislation is 
enacted dealing with them, infor- 
mation must be obtained. There 
are some organizations which are 
represented in Washington by 
persons of character and ability, 
who furnish to committees of the 
House and Senate facts and data 
helpful to Senators and Congress- 
men in their efforts to enact wise 
and just laws. 

Mr. Bruce: Mr. President— 

Mr. King: I yield. 

Mr. Bruce: Does not the Sena- 
tor think, however, that some sort 
of line ought to be drawn between 
the legitimate propagandist and the 
odious lobbyist? 

Mr. King: Undoubtedly, but it 
is somewhat difficult to draw that 
line. The people have a right to 
address Congress and to ask for 
legislation or to oppose legislation. 
I would be the last to attempt to 
abridge this right; but, in the lan- 
guage of the Senator, the “odious 
lobbyist,” the absolutely selfish and 
sinister lobbyist, ought to be dif- 
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ferentiated from those who. are) 
fairly and honestly engaged in pre- * 
senting to Congress facts and data 
connected with matters engaging” 
the attention of the National Leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Bruce: It is difficult to¥ 
draw; but it certainly ought to be® 
drawn, because I do not know any” 
individual to whom I have been 
so much indebted all my life, as 
far as my limited ic career 


mate propagandist. 

completely in the dark as to how to 
discharge my public duties if [ 
did not get the assistance at times 
that I do get from individuals a 
associations that have a perfect 
right to approach me and to en 
lighten me with reference to 
merits and demerits of questions i 
which I happen to be interested 
officially at the time. How would 
the Senator draw the line? 

Mr. King: I did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing that questic 
We had a bill before us a f 
days ago dealing with lobbyists 

The Presiding Officer: The Chair 
must announce that the Senator's 
time has expired. 

Mr. Bruce: I did not know t 
we were proceeding under th 
rule. I would not have interrupte 
the Senator if I had known it. — 

The Presiding Officer: Does th 
Senator from Utah object to 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. King: No; I was not of 
jecting to its consideration at al 
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Consumer Demand —the Control- 
ling Factor in Sales 


Che Final Consumer Controls Even Those Businesses Which. Have Only 
Remote Connections with Him 


By Donaldson Brown 


Vice-President, General Motors Corporation 


[awe consumer demand 
is the fundamental factor ab- 
solutely controlling the continued 
sale of any product. This is ‘not 
the demand of the manufacturer 
who buys from some other pro- 
ducer, but that of the user of the 
final and completed product. Some 
types of business are more fortu- 
nately situated than others as to the 
opportunity of analyzing the ulti- 
mate consumer demand for their 
product. Those that are producing 
and selling products which repre- 
sent a preliminary stage in the 
manufacture of a final product 
that in course of time finds its 
way into the hands of the ultimate 
user, are far removed from such 
an opportunity. . They are none- 
theless dependent upon the re- 
quirements of the final consumer; 
and it is poor solace to place the 
responsibility elsewhere, when an 
unrecognized state of demand re- 
sults in a decrease in sales and an 
enforced curtailment of production. 

Consumers and producers in this 
industrial and industrious land 
cannot be separated into two dis- 
tinct parcels. We are a people of 
ambition, eager to work that we 
may enjoy the comforts, conve- 
niences, and luxuries of modern life. 
In general, the consumer of one 
product is the producer of another 
product. The man who wants an 
automobile, for example, is ready 
to work in order to get it. He 
does not, himself, mine the iron 
ore, copper, and coal; cut the tim- 
ber and carry on the enormous 
range of operations that would be 
necessary before he could person- 
ally make a complete motor car. 
Even if he could do so, the time 
spent in so doing, or in fact in 

Portion of a sneech delivered at the 
anual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States last week at 
Washington, D. C 


attempting to make, for himself 
and by himself, any product he .is 
not skilled and efficient in making, 
would be time ill-spent, from the 
economic standpoint. 

But the fact remains that the 
average consumer does produce his 
own automobile, or other desired 
product, with his own labor, by 
devoting a few days, weeks or 
months to some business or trade 
to which he renders service and 
for which he obtains the price of 
the desired product. Through the 
services of others in specialized 
fields, and the utilization of efficient 
machinery, he is thus able to se- 
cure an automobile at an amazingly 
low price in terms of his wage- 


hour equivalent. He pays for the 
raw materials, hires the labor, the 
tools and the capital required, by 
means of so many hours of labor 


performed in the production or 
distribution of some other article 
or service. 

It is a significant fact also, that 
as industrial efficiency increases, 
this consumer is enabled to obtain 
his desired automobile for a pro- 
gressively diminishing equivalent 
of his own labor. Less labor is 
required today for a given volume 
of production in most lines than 
was required five years ago; still 
less will be required five years 
hence. This is in accordance with 
the law of progress. It means not 
merely the lowering of cost to the 
consumer of desirable articles, but 
it means that this producer-con- 
sumer is building up a progressively 
increasing surplus of consum- 
ing power enabling him to secure 
other products that he could not 
previously afford. Thus efficiency 
of production, by increasing con- 
suming power, enables industry to 
continually diversify and expand. I 
am taking the motor car as an 
illustration of this truth merely 
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because it comes naturally to mind. 
The same principle holds good in 
any line of business, and for any 
product. 

The diversification of industry 
made possible by this economic law 
of diminishing labor per unit of 
production, has a direct bearing 
upon employment. For while regu- 
larization of employment in in- 
dustry depends upon the correct 
adjustment of supply to consumer 
demand, the growth of employ- 
ment and wages depends upon con- 
tinuing increase in efficiency and 
diversification of production as well 
as upon the growth of consuming 
power. 

There has been a tendency evi- 
dent in the daily press recently to 
raise the question of the benefits 
of efficiency, on the grounds that 
our progress in this direction is 
resulting in unemployment. Un- 
employment which progressively 
and in temporary stages may re- 
sult from efficiency is of construc- 
tive benefit in itself. It results 


adversely only when industry fails 
to grasp the opportunity thus pre- 


sented of increasing and diversify- 
ing production and building addi- 
tional consuming power by the 
employment of the labor thus ren- 
dered available. A knowledge of 
consumer needs and adaptability 
in meeting them is required to take 
constructive advantage of such an 
opportunity. 

There is however, another kind 
of unemployment that is an un- 
mixed evil from the economic 
standpoint. It is that which results 
from a temporary curtailment of 
production. The labor thus ren- 
dered idle is not available for the 
production of other products which 
might attract the public fancy, ex- 
cept at the expense of a labor 
shortage or deficiency in the origi- 
nal line when resumption of ac- 
tivity occurs. Over-production due 
to mistaken appraisal of consumer 
demand, style changes, the develop- 
ment of substitutes, or insufficient 
information regarding accumulated 
stocks are causes of this sort of 
forced curtailment and unem- 
ployment. 

Let us look upon the other side 
of the picture and imagine that 
we have an ideal condition brought 
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about by correct forecasting of 
consumer demand. We have a 
perfect co-ordination of produc- 
tion and consumption and _there- 
fore are able to avoid fluctuations 
in employment. Sustained employ- 
ment means sustained purchasing 
power and the ability of consumers 
to obtain what they want by ex- 
changing an equivalent of work 
for it. As the population grows, 
and as the efficiency of production 
constantly increases, we have a 
continual increase in the demands 
that arise from desire and the 
ability to satisfy that desire because 
of the opportunity for profitable 
employment. With this increas- 
ing demand comes the necessity 
of additional production facili- 
ties and for the employment of 
labor and brains in fashioning 
new products to attract the. public 
fancy and to serve useful purposes. 

We know that production creates 
purchasing power. We also know 
that production is influenced by 
factors, some of which are con- 
trollable, and some of which we 
are as yet unable to control. 

When I speak of production be- 
ing regulated to fit the demands 
of the ultimate consumer, I do not 
mean merely the quantity of goods 
to be produced. In many lines of 
business it is even more important 
to consider the elements of utility 
and style. This is an age of in- 
vention and improvement and we 
deal with a fastidious public, which 
after all is one of the basic causes 
of our industrial progress. Thus 
what might appear from statis- 
tical indications of past consump- 
tion to foretell a continuing de- 
mand for a given product, may be 
altered overnight, so to speak, by 
a change of public taste and pref- 
erence for some substitute or im- 
proved article. 

It is axiomatic that, other things 
being equal, the nearer the pro- 
ducer is to the ultimate consumer 
of his product, the better is he able 
to regulate his production in ac- 
cordance with consumer demands, 
and thus to minimize the fluctua- 
tion of his production volume. In 
fact, the accumulation of unsold 
stock in the hands of the retailer 
forces both its own recognition 
and an automatic curtailment of 
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buying for resale. This in turn, 
forces a curtailment of production 
on the part of the final manufac- 
turer, there resulting in his fac- 
tories in all probability, an ex- 
pansion of inventory as a-result of 
commitments already made and of 
delayed action in conforming to the 
consumer trend. Then, in turn, 
there is the intermediate manufac- 
turer who is selling fabricated 
parts to the final manufacturer; 
in his case, there is delayed action 
and expansion of inventories due 
to commitments previously con- 
tracted. Thus it is that the manu- 
facturer who is at the first stage 
of a complex chain of manufac- 
turing operations—and the furthest 
removed from the ultimate con- 
sumer—is the least sensitive to a 
change in the nature of consumer 
demand and the last to recover 
from an enforced period of sub- 
normal production. For between 
his position and the point of ulti- 
mate consumption there has been 
a backing up of successive inven- 
tories. These constitute an accu- 
mulative surplus of supply which 
must be liquidated before his pro- 
duction rate can be resumed in 
terms of current demand. 

Our analysis of consumer de- 
mand was not put to effective use 
until the spring of 1924. It is fair 
to say that our operations since 
then, showing, as they do, a sub- 
stantial betterment in rate of in- 
ventory turnover, a steadier rate of 
factory operation and other econ- 
omic betterments have proved the 
constructive benefits of our prac- 
tice, 

3efore giving a description of 
our methods of forecasting con- 
sumer demand, I should state that 
we recognize two aspects in con- 
nection with these activities. One 
of these may be called the statis- 
tical, the other the constructive as- 
pect. The statistical efforts, as the 
name implies, are directed toward 
ascertaining the statistical facts 
bearing upon future consumer de- 
mand. The constructive efforts are 
directed toward improving the 
probabilities. Both of these efforts 
go hand in hand, and our final 
forecasting is based upon their dual 
operation. I will first touch upon 
our statistical methods. 
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At the beginning of a sales year, 
we attempt to arrive at an estimate 
of the probable retail sales for 
each car division for the ensuing 
twelve months. If there is the 
problem of introducing a new 
model in a given line, it must of 
course be considered in forming 
our judgment of probable sales. 
We must also take into account the 
competitive situation and the con- 
dition of business in general as 
affecting our own industry. The 
capacity of our own dealer organ- 
ization must be considered in the 
light of any impediments likely to 
restrict or hamper its sales effec- 
tiveness. Then too, we must study 
the probable influence upon sales 
appeal of special mechanical fea- 
tures of the product, as well as 
the factors of style, general per- 
formance and serviceability. As a 
result of the best judgment that we 
can bring to bear on the case we 
arrive at what we call a Divisional 
Index; our best guess of what the 
retail sales, for a particular line of 
cars, will be during the ensuing 
sales year. This does not mean 
that we set up an arbitrary quan- 
tity in accordance with which the 
production is determined, regard- 
less of what may afterward hap- 
pen. This Divisional Index is un- 
der: continual scrutiny, and is ad- 
justed immediately when the trend 
of events demonstrates the desir- 
ability of revising our expecta- 
tions. 

Subject to these adjustments, the 
Divisional Index at any given time 
is accepted as dictating the basis 
upon which production should be 
scheduled. In other words, our 
production is always scheduled 
with regard to the expected re- 
quirements for the complete sales 
year. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that production in any given 
month should be exactly one- 
twelfth of the year’s production, 
for in our business there is a sea- 
sonal variation which must be 
taken into account, and it is usually 
desirable to shade production some- 
what during the dull season so as 
to modify the seasonal accumula- 
tion of stock. A compromise is 
perhaps best, between the desir- 
ability, on the one hand, of a level 
rate of production in the interest 
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of manufacturing economies; and 
a fluctuating rate of production in 
the interest, on the other hand, of 
minimum stocks in the hands of 
dealers. 

We proceed, month after month, 
analyzing past performance and 
forecasts of retail deliveries—and 
during each month comparing ten- 
day delivery figures reported by 
our dealers with the latest fore- 
cast for the month. Ordinarily 
we do not actually modify the 
Divisional Index because of a sta- 
tistical indication covering a brief 
period of time. We take that, as 
I say, as a caution signal, and 
watch the situation as it develops 
to see whether there seems to be 
a sustained change of trend. 

An estimate of sales a year 
ahead is always a guess. That is 
why we give the name “Divisional 
Indexes” to these twelve-month 
estimates—to distinguish them from 
forecasts. As the year progresses 
there is a progressive diminution 
of the uncertainty, and our Divi- 


sional Index, modified as it may 
be from time to time, becomes an 
increasingly sound foundation on 


which to base our production pro- 
grams. 

I have said that these indexes 
and forecasts are not derived solely 
from statistical observations. The 
constructive aspect is no less im- 
portant. 

The constructive efforts in fore- 
casting and planning take on, in 
turn, two aspects which I may 
call respectively, “long-term” and 
“short-term” factors of influence. 
Both of these are designed to fa- 
vorably affect the consumer demand 
for our products. 

In connection with these long- 
term factors of influence, the en- 
gineering and the sales departments 
work hand in hand. The engineers 
are of course ahead of the sales- 
men, from the standpoint of time, 
in the development of improve- 
ments calculated to anticipate as 
yet undeveloped consumer needs 
and wants. The sales department, 
however, through its intimate, first- 
hand contact with the consumers, is 
in the best position to appraise the 
present worth of projected im- 
provements in terms of consumer 
reaction to them. 
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Particularly in the matter « 
style trends is the sales depari 
ment able to bring to bear an ack 
quate sense of consumer require- 
ments. In the automobile industry, 
for example, engineering researc) 
could not anticipate the sudden 
trend toward the closed car 
that took place some years ago 
The -sales department however, 
quickly sensed it. On the other 
hand, the development of balloon 
tires and four-wheel brakes, which 
had a tremendous influence on con- 
sumer demand, was chiefly an out- 
come of research and engineerin 

Short-term factors of influence 
on consumer demand are those that 
may quickly be called into play to 
offset unfavorable developments as 
they become apparent. 

A policy of utilizing to the ut- 
most the stimulating factors that 
I have just described as influencing 
demand must be adopted, in fore- 
casting and planning its sales and 
production, by any industry that is 
not merely content with taking 
things as they come. 

I do not wish to convey the idea 
that forecasting and planning is of 
value only insofar as it may be tied 
up to the yardstick of ultimate 
consumption. It may not be pos- 
sible in some industries to arrange 
such a tie-up as yet, especially in 
those stages that are remote from 
the final sales outlet of the com- 
pleted product. As a matter of 
fact, forecasting and planning ac- 
tivities may be even more indis- 
pensable in such cases. The ideal 
condition, however, is that which 
permits consumer demand to be 
measured, so that the planning ma) 
be actually based upon the trends 
thus indicated. In our own indus- 
try, we are fortunately able to do 
this, because the distribution of our 
product is through dealers who de- 
vote substantially all of their ac- 
tivities to the sale of a given Hine. e 
They report directly to the manu 
facturer and recognize the impor 
tance, in their own interest, of 
having the fullest use made of the 
yardstick of retail sales. Thus we 
are able, through simple means, to 
co-ordinate our forecasting and 
planning procedure with the im- 
portant factor of ultimate con- 
sumption. 
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BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
SCORES IMPRESSIVE 


GAINS 


Local: 158,211 lines gained 


For the four months ended April 30, this 
was the greatest gain for any six or seven- 
day paper and double the gain of the sec- 
ond paper. For April, the Transcript 
gained 19,905 lines, against substantial 
losses by all other papers but one. 


Total Display: 167,640 lines gained 


In this classification, taking daily and 
Sunday editions, every paper in Boston 
showed substantial losses, contrasted with 
the Transcript’s sweeping gain for the 
four months. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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LS ORS a RRIRMmEE 





AmericanGas Machine Merrell Soule 


Bauer & Black 
Walter Baker Cocoa 
Borden Co. 


Chesebrough Co. 
Chevrolet 
Crosley Radio 


Coleman Lamps and 
Stoves 


Forhans 
Fairbanks Morse 


General Electric 


Grape-Nuts 


H. J. Heinz 
Hind’s Cream 


Jell-O 
Jenny Wren Flour 


Kohler of Kohler 
Kleinert 
Kotex 


California Lima Bean 
Growers 
Lambert 


Lindemann & 
Hooverson 


Liquid Veneer 


Morton Salt 


National Carbon 

Nesco Stoves 

National LumberMfrs. 
Assn. 

Ovaltine 

O’Cedar Corp. 


Postum 

Post Bran Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Penney Stores 
Pepsodent 
Parfumerie Melba 


Quaker Oats 


Resinol 
Royal Baking Powder 


Spool Cotton 

Selby Shoe 

Singer Sewing 
Machine 

Sanitas 

Shredded Wheat 

Sun Kist Fruits 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swansdown Flour 


V. Vivaudou 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
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43” Increase 


in the number of 


Notional Advertisers 


On the opposite page is a list of some 
of the larger national advertisers who 
have appeared in The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE within the past year. 


The total list shows a forty-three per 
cent increase over the previous year. 


The balance of 1928, and 1929 will, from 
all indications, see many more adver- 


tisers whose names are nationally 
known come into the columns of this 
magazine. 


The reason is that more and more 
advertisers are realizing the im- 
portance of the small town market 
and the fact that The HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE alone domi- 


nates that market. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 
“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 203 North Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 





Keep a Watchful Eye on Your 
Young Correspondents 


It Is a Good Plan to Read the Carbons of Even Your Best Letter Writer's 
Correspondence Occasionally 


By A. H. Deute 


UTSIDERS who heard of his 

practice used to smile. It 
seemed odd that the head of a 
great company couldn’t find any- 
thing better to do than to read 
through sheaf after sheaf of 
copies of letters his young depart- 
ment heads wrote. Many an ag- 
gressive young executive secretly 
resented having the president send 
for his batch of correspondence, 
and then send it back again well 
marked up. 

One day, one of these young 
men was called in to the presi- 
dent’s office. “I guess you feel 
I don’t repose much confidence in 
you when I go through your let- 
ters in this way.” 


“That is the way you make me 


feel, sir,” was the reply. 

Then the head of the company 
explained as follows to his young- 
est department head: “The most 
important single, day-to-day job 
in this business is the answering 
of the mail. In too many houses 
that fact is overlooked. You find 
many houses paying advertising 
experts large sums of money to 
prepare letters which are to go 
out in circular form. That is 
right. A business-getting letter 
cannot be too carefully prepared. 
And for the same reason, a regu- 
lar letter in the daily mail cannot 
be too carefully answered. 

“Now, here is one,” and he 
pulled out a letter from a small- 
town merchant. “This man is 
complaining over a very trivial 
detail. I note that you straight- 
ened it out at once. No fault can 
be found with the prompt adjust- 
ment made. But your fetter was 
written in the same spirit and, I 
might say, ‘tone of voice.’ A pur- 
chasing agent of a big corporation 
probably would not notice the 
rather curt manner of disposing 
of the matter, but this merchant is 
apt to notice it. Possibly you 
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have been too businesslike in 
your choice of words. A certain 
ease and grace of expression 
should be evident here. When 
you have answered letters for sey- 
eral more years, you will have 
learned unconsciously to size up 
the man at the other end of the 
letter. That is, provided you are 
coached and trained in that direc- 
tion. Otherwise, you are apt to 
become one of those ‘efficient’ 
young men.” 

This was the longest speech 
that young man had ever heard 
the president make, but it set the 
youngster on the right track. 
When the time came when. his let- 
ters were no longer carefully in- 
spected, he felt greatly compli- 
mented. 

There is much to be said in 
favor of an occasional going over 
of any man’s letters. This is es- 
pecially true when the letters are 
signed with the company’s signa- 
ture and go out as company mail. 


HOW AN OLD CUSTOMER WAS LOST 


A salesman who sells _litho- 
graphed dealer helps through the 
South, and who is said to make 
$25,000 a year, tells about the fine 
old customer his house lost last 
year. For many seasons, this 
salesman had sold big orders to 
this manufacturer. He was the 
one large user of lithographed 
dealer helps in that city. 

It was with genuine surprise 
that he cailed there on his last 
trip, only to find that the usual 
order had been placed elsewhere. 

“Well, what’s gone wrong? Tell 
me about it,” the salesman ex- 
claimed. . 

“Nothing wrong here,” was the 
answer. “But when you folks 
make it plain you don’t want my 
business, I’ve got to go else 
where.” 

Finally, the story was pulled 
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out of the manufacturer. He had 
sent in a telegram asking for im- 
mediate shipment, if possible, on 
a certain item. He received no 
reply by wire. Two days later, he 
wired a second time. The last 
telegram manifested some im- 
patience. 4 

He received a telegraphic reply 
to his last attempt. It read: 

“Keep cool. Other people want 
our goods, too. Letter in mail.” 

In dismay, the salesman read 
this telegram. It was signed by 
his firm’s name. 

Later on, he found out that the 
telegram had been sent by a young 
chap who had been in the office 
less than a year—a self-important 
youngster who had some startling 
ideas as to business methods. But 
the damage had been done. So 
far as that customer was con- 
cerned, the firm sent that tele- 
gram. He knew nothing about 
any young man in the office. All 
he knew was that the firm’s name 
was signed and it had heaped an 
insult upon him. 

When, on his next trip, the 
salesman thrashed the matter all 
over again, he got this answer: 
“Maybe you disclaim responsibil- 
ity. Maybe your. firm disclaims 
responsibility. But that man rep- 
resented your firm. He was 
authorized to sign your name. If 
one of my men in the course of 
his work here injures a man pass- 
ing our building, the law holds 
this firm responsible. We can’t 
shift the blame to our employee. 
Neither can you in this case. And 
what is more, an accident of a 
physical nature is one thing, but 
here is a plain act of discourtesy. 
Maybe it reflects the inner soul of 
your business. At least, it points 
out the carelessness with which 
your owners operate the business.” 

Now, there is much to be said 
on this point. The management 
of a business may disclaim re- 
sponsibility, but it cannot shift the 
blame. So far as the customer is 
concerned, the firm is responsible 
and not the individual. 

Many fine letters have been 
Written by a man named McClana- 
han, a manufacturer of incubators 
in a Western State. Once he 
said: “You’ve got to be twice as 
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careful with what you write as 
with what you say. You can 
watch the man to whom you are 
talking, but you can’t see the man 
who gets and reads your letter. 
You can’t change anything around 
when you" see his face fall. You 
can’t change your tone of voice 
when you've put it down on 
paper.” 

The sales manager of a local 
automobile agency explained the 
other day that many a man who 
should be a repeat customer fails 
to buy another car of the same 
make because of one peculiar 
situation. 

Most cars are bought on terms. 
The paper is turned over to a fi- 
nance corporation. The local 
agent, not being a banker, does 
not attempt to carry these ac- 
counts. Yet the buyer of the 
automobile often holds him per- 
sonally responsible. 

If a buyer falls behind, even a 
few days, in meeting the monthly 
payment, he gets a letter from the 
finance company, planned to jerk 
him up to time. Should he delay 
a few days more, he is apt to get 
a letter which is designed to get 
the money. 


DRASTIC LETTERS ARE RESENTED 


Now, the average man, being 
used to charge accounts with his 
clothier and grocer and so on, is 
not ysed to such drastic letters. 


He resents them. While they no 
doubt do succeed in producing the 
necessary check, they leave a bad 
taste in the recipient’s mouth. 
When the time comes to buy a 
new car, he goes to some other 
dealer, even though he realizes 
that he is apt to meet the same 
condition there. It is just human 
nature at work. 

This agent told me that he tries 
to discuss the feature in advance, 
pointing out to his customers that 
he himself is not doing the actual 
collecting, and so forth. Without 
saying so, he tries to forestall any 
possible bad feeling directed to- 
ward him. 

To return once more to the 
young man writing letters: A 
wholesale grocery house had an 
over-worked credit man. He had 
been doing the job single-handed. 
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... FINANCE... : 
EDUCATION|]: 


Collier's 


Now more than 


1,600,000 


with over 
650,000 


on the newsstands 
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HREE advertisers in widely different fields en- 
dorse “Collier’s—for ACTION !” 


A well-known hardware manufacturer uses Collier's 
to reach a dual market—the architect and contractor 
—as well as the consumer. He says that “Collier's is 
interesting and important — edited for present-day 
reading —and therefore appeals to the large-minded 
men who conceive, plan and carry out important enter- 
prises.” And he points to Collier’s growth—now over 
1,600,000—to show how “Collier’s is really being read 
by the public.” 

A large financial enterprise employs Collier’s to carry 
its message “to the leaders of American public opinion 
... whose investment funds have helped to raise 
American industry to new peaks of progress.” 

An educational institution endorses Collier’s—for 
ACTION! because it is read by thinking, aggressive, 
ambitious men—the type the organization is most de- 
sirous of reaching. And also because Collier's guaran- 
tees the highest advertising visibility. 

In a recent visibility test conducted by five large uni- 
versities Collier's ranked first among the leading weekly 
magazines—by a wide margin. 


This testimony sums up some of the values which a 
large and increasing list of America’s most substantial 
business institutions are finding in Collier's. 

Collier’s modern, lively and important character guar- 
antees a prompt return on the advertising investment 
—and Collier’s growth puts it first in value on a 
straight dollars and cents basis. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK , 
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“You remember what you said a week or so ago about 
that “Tune-in’ booklet for the First National Bank, Detroit?” 
asked the director’s assistant. 


“Well, here’s a larger book just produced by the same or- 


ganization— Evans-Winter-Hebb. I got it over at the Cadillac. 


LaSalle dealer’s. Doesn’t that cover attract attention and say 
something, too?” 

“Which reminds me,” said the director, “that I haven't 
written to Evans-Winter-Hebb about that series of mailings. 


*“Miss Harrison! A letter!” 


+680; 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 


The business of the Evans- “= Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
i for the prep duction of which it has within itself both capable personne! and 
complete facilities: Stachetins Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art. Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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\nd while he had to work many 
night to keep up with the work, 
still his letters brought in the 
money without antagonizing. Fin- 
illy, though, he had to take on a 
oung man. He hired one who 
ad gained a reputation as a letter 
riter in a mail-order house. The 
young man was a live, active chap. 
All the smaller bills were turned 
ver to this youngster. He had 
he job of rounding up the out- 
standing accounts which seemed 
to have no complications. 

Within a few weeks, salesmen 
egan to complain. Dealers were 
“sore as wet hens” when the men 
called. “What’s come over the 
ouse?” became a stock greeting. 

The credit man shrugged his 
shoulders. He said nothing in 
particular, but he had all the car- 
hon copies for the last month’s 
letters of his assistant brought to 
him. He spent a week-end going 
over them. He spent another 
evening going over them with his 
assistant. There was a splendid 
chance to show, by actual example, 
vhat was wrong in these letters— 
why they created bad feeling— 
how it could have been avoided. 

“Too many young correspon- 
dents are lacking in patience,” this 
credit man explained. “They are 
quick thinkers themselves. They 
know what ought to be done. They 
are efficient and __ businesslike. 
rhat sort of thing is fine. But it 
loesn’t always interpret itself 
well when introduced into letters.” 

Alexander Kerr—one of the best 
salesmen I ever knew—used to say 
to me: “You'll never be able to 
vrite a really good letter until 
ou can put yourself in the other 
ian’s place. You've got to be 
ible to realize his position; what 
e is up against; his day to day 
ceds; his prejudices; make your- 
elf part of him; then talk with 
him—write to him, not at him. 

ilk things over with him, as it 
ere. Develop a common ground 
nd then develop the idea that he 
ants to pay the bill and can no 

ubt arrange to do so.” 

Letter writing is an art. Even 


best, it can stand much develop- ° 


ment. Coming from the head of 
e house, this developing process 
in pay big dividends. 
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New Accounts for C. Wendel 
Muench Agency 


George Richards & Company and 
S. R. Fralick & Company, both manufac- 
turers of electric specialties, Chicago, 
the Atkinson Aviation Company, of 
Gary, Ind., and the Bryant Electric 
Company, manufacturer of electrical 
wiring devices, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
appointed C. Wendel Muench & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


New Candy Paper to Be Pub- 
lished at Chicago 


The first issue of the Confectionery 
Buyer, a pocket size magazine devoted 
exclusively to the problems of candy 
distribution, will appear in June. It 
will be published by Earl R. Allured of 
the Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. Robert Ran- 
dolph is managing editor. F. M. Waters 
is New York representative. 


M. L. Barney Buys Interest in 
J. Jay Fuller Agency 


Malcolm L. Barney, who has been 
acting executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Ornamental Iron, 
Bronze and Copper Manufacturers, 
Rochester, N. Y., has purchased a part 
interest in J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency. He has also joined 
the Fuller agency as copy man and 
merchandising planning executive. 


W. C. Katker, President, 
Favorite Stove & Range 


W. C. Katker, whose appointment as 
vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Favorite Stove & Range 
Company, Piqua, Ohio, was recently an- 
nounced in Printers’ Inx, has been 
elected president. He has been with the 
company for three years. 


R. E. Makepeace Joins 
“Dry Goods Economist” 


Roger E. Makepeace has resigned as 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Lydia E, Pinkham Medicine Company, 
Lynn, Mass., and has joined the Dry 
Goods Economist, New York. 


M. C. Meigs Re-elected 
A. N. P. A. Director 


M. C. Meigs, of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, was re-elected to mem- 
bership on the board of directors of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting 


Appoints Cupit & Birch 


The Tractor and Equipment Journal, 
New York, has appointed Cupit & 
Birch, publishers’ representative, as its 
Pacific Coast advertising representative. 
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It May 
Be Legal, but It 
Isn’t Wise 


Rose-Martin, INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are very anxious to get a defi- 
nite statement from you as to whether 
it is possible for a manufacturer to use 
the names of users of his product with- 
out getting definite permission from 
them to do so. 

We would also like to know whether 
it is ible to quote any statements 
made by these users without such writ- 
ten permission. 

We understand, of course, that there 
is a law against using portraits of liv- 
ing persons, but we are not at all cer- 
tain about any statutes covering the use 
of testimonials with names of users, 
with or without their permission. 

We would be grateful if you would 
answer this in the columns of your 
magazine and advise us when your an- 
swer appears. 

Rose-MartIn, INCORPORATED. 


O far as we know, there is no 

law in this or any other coun- 
try against quoting any person, or 
using the name of any person or 
firm, without express permission, 
provided only the quotation is ac- 
curate and all that is said about 
the person or firm concerned is 
true, and in no way derogatory in 
character. This certainly applies 
in the absence of any definite re- 
quest not to use the name. In the 
latter case, it is possible that an 
action for damages might lie— 
provided the person aggrieved 
could show that the use of his 
name had been definitely injurious 
to him. 

So much for the law in the 
matter, which seems to us by 
far the least important element 
in the question. Bare legality 
is an extremely poor guide for 
the conduct of any firm toward 
its customers. The firm whose 
only question, regarding any sug- 
gested course of action in which a 
customer is involved, is, “Could 
they sue us. for that?” is not apt 
to be a very good business risk 
for anybody. 

In the first place, the really 
valuable testimonials are the ones 
that are cheerfully and enthusi- 
astically given. Those that have 
to be extracted without the cus- 
tomer’s knowledge or consent are 
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not likely to impress prospective 
customers sufficiently to pay for 
the offense they cause actual cus- 
tomers. 

In the second place, the good 
effect upon the testimonial cus- 
tomer of the evidence of courtesy 
and consideration for his scruples, 
which a refusal to use his words 
without his willing consent will 
produce, may well be worth the 
sacrifice of the advertising value 
which the testimonial might repre- 
sent. 

Finally, a customer who prefers 
not to be quoted publicly will sel- 
dom object to anonymous quota- 
tion, with a footnote, “Name on 
request to interested parties,” or 
some similar line to give the testi- 
monial an air of verisimilitude. 
Many advertisers have found this 
device a satisfactory solution of 
this problem—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Appoints Brisacher Agency 


The Old Homestead Baking Company, 
San Francisco, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the San Francisco 
office of Emil Brisacher and Staff, ad- 
vertising agency. Outdoor and_ radio 
advertising and Northern California 
newspapers are being used. 


Joins Marquardt, Blake & 
Decker, Inc. 


Ralph W. Collins has joined Mar- 
quardt, Blake & Decker, Inc., New 
York. paper jobbers, as general sales 
manager. He formerly was with W. 
C. Hamilton & Sons, New York. 


Seymour Woolen Mills Ap- 

point Indianapolis Agency 

The Seymour Woolen Mills, Sevmour, 
Ind., have appointed the Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
egency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 


New Account for Atlanta 
Agency 
The Salisbury, N. C., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed Gottschaldt- 


Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Death of Thomas B. Brooks 


Thomas B. Brooks, president of 
Thomas B. Brooks, Inc., New York 
printer died at that city, May 3, in his 
sixty-fourth year. He had been con- 
— with the printing business since 
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Che Courier-Zournal 
and LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Published 2,096,796 


Agate lines of’ 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


GAINING 


188,759 


AGATE LINES 


over the corresponding period of 1927 


The other Louisville Papers LOST 
23,886 agate lines during this period, 
and LOST 401,120 agate lines dur- 
Daily /over ing the entire year 1927 in National 


ice Advertising. 
Sunday/ 


The Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


(Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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os of money... 


The Boston market as it affects 
the advertiser seeking to estab- 
lish his product, must be con- 
sidered entirely apart from any 
other city in the country. To the 
casual visitor Boston is much 
like any other great municipal- 
ity. To those who know, Bos- 
ton is different, for Business 
Boston’s population of nearly 
two million people is divided 
into two distinct groups. 

This separation is not one that 
can be sorted and classified with 
one group marked “A” and the 
other “B”—the difference is far 
more subtle. It is, however, a 
definite and unchanging diver- 
gence in the opinions, habits, 
likes and dislikes of those com- 
posing the two groups. It is 
the inevitable result of heredity, 
of tradition and environment 
and is reflected in the Boston 
marts in no uncertain manner. 

Boston is the fourth largest 
of the country’s important trad- 
ing centers. As a matter of fact 
the business Boston area, em- 
bracing all that thickly settled 
territory within a radius of fif- 
teen miles of city hall, is the 
most densely populated territory 
in the United States except New 
York. But this compact market 
with its nearly two million peo- 
ple is divided—Boston holds a 
double treasure for the wide- 
awake advertiser. 


The newspaper situation in 
Boston parallels the separation 
which exists between the two 
population groups. The four 
leading dailies serve one group 
or the other. The Boston 
Herald-Traveler,has allied itself 
to the group representing the 
major outlet of Boston’s lead- 
ing retailers. It is also the 
surest and most profitable out- 
let for national advertisers. 

Income-tax returns for the 
Boston metropolitan area show 
that the Herald-Traveler group 
is, by far, the group of greater 
per capita wealth and therefore 
of greater buying power. It is 
significant .to ‘the advertiser, 
that this important group is cov- 
ered by the Herald-Traveler and 
by the Herald-Traveler alone. 

This is the situation. that con- 
fronts the advertiser who seeks 
to reach’ the entire Business 
Boston market. For him there 
is but one recipe for advertising 
success. To cover the entire 
field—the double market—both 
population groups must be 
reached through their favorite 
newspapers. The Herald- 
Traveler must be used to influ- 
ence the more important group. 
One of the other three news- 
papers is needed if most of the 
other group is to be reached. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Adve rin Representative : 
G McDEV 0. 


P ork. N.Y 
914 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ul. 





For six years the Herald-Traveler 
has beem first in National Advertis- 
Mg, including all financial, auto- 
mobile and publication advertising. 
among Boston newspapers. 
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LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


LA PRENSA has added an eight-page rotogravure 
picture and magazine section to its regular Thursday 
edition. It will continue to give its readers sixteen 
pages or more of pictures and magazine features 
printed by this process on Sundays. 


The large increase in LA PRENSA'S circulation 
during the past two years has been partly due to the 
quality of these sections, which appeal principally to 
intelligent and educated people. Among the regular 
contributors of exclusive features to the magazine 
pages are fiction writers, economists, statesmen, 
historians, scientists and men of letters with inter- 
national reputations. 


It is well known that LA PRENSA has the largest 
circulation among the newspapers of Argentina. 
That its readers include the superior classes is self- 
evident from the quality of its text matter, including 
its predominant cabled-news service and its notable 
articles from special writers. 


LA PRENSA is liberal in outlook, informative, and 

independent. It takes itself seriously, and its readers 

believe what it says. Advertisers appreciate the fact 
- that these are qualities that create pulling power. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 
14 Cockspur St. 250 Park Avenue 
London, S. W. 1 New York 
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When One Company May Use 
Another’s Trade Name 


A Court Case That Will Interest Any Manufacturer Whose Product Can 
Be Repaired or Renewed by Using the Parts of Another Producer 


{Eprrortat Note: From a decision re- 
cently handed down, we present the es- 
sential features of a court case the out- 
come of which is of direct concern to 
a great many manufacturers. Involved 
in the case are the American Safety 
Razor Corporation vs. the International 
Safety Razor Corporation. The case was 
tried in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey and the decision 
was delivered by Judge Runyon.] 

HE complainant herein seeks a 

permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants from alleged 
trade-mark infringement and un- 
fair trade practices, through the 
use of the trade names “Gem,” 
“Ever-Ready,” and “Star,” in con- 
nection with the manufacture, sale 
and display of defendants’ safety 
razor blades, together with an ac- 
counting for profits, damages and 
costs. 

The complainant herein is a cor- 
poration, organized under the laws 
of Virginia on July 17, 1919, and 
is engaged in the business of man- 
ufacturing and selling safety 
razors and safety razor blades in 
extraordinary volume, the annual 
sales of razor blades alone aggre- 
gating more than 100,000,000. At 
the time of its organization it 
acquired through purchase and 
consolidation the business of three 
of the largest safety razor com- 
panies in the United States, viz, 
that of the Gem Safety Razor 
Corporation, manufacturers of the 
“Gem” safety razor and blade; 
of the American Safety Razor 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
the “Ever-Ready” safety razor and 
blade; and of the Star Safety 
Razor Corporation, manufacturers 
of the “Star” safety razor and 
blade. 

... + the complainant states that 
$4,000,000 in cash was paid for 
the assets of the Gem Safety 
Razor Corporation, of which sum 
$3,600,000 represented the value of 
the trade name “Gem”; further 
that the equivalent of $4,560,000 
was paid to the American Safety 


Razor Company, Inc., for the trade 
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name “Ever-Ready”; and_ that 
of the sum of $278,000 paid for 
the assets of the Star Razor Cor- 
poration, all but $28,000 thereof 
represented the value of the trade 
name “Star.” 

In addition to these sums, the 
complainant during the first six 
years of its corporate existence 
expended upward of $4,000,000 in 
advertising its safety razor frames 
and blades under the three trade 
names aboved noted, the “Ever- 
Ready” and “Gem” brands being 
the more prominently featured in 
the advertisements. 

In fact, in all its 
advertisement the complainant 
stresses the three trade names 
above mentioned, for the use of 
which it had paid something like 
$8,000,000, and in rare instances 
only mentions the fact that it is 
the manufacturer and seller. 

The defendants are like- 
wise engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of safety razor frames 
and blades, their various trade 
names being “Sha-ve-zee,” “Lib- 
erty,” “Mirak” and “Bryford.” Of 
these four brands, their principal 
reliance is upon the two first 
named, “Sha-ve-zee” and “Liberty.” 

The blades used in all the 
various makes of razors which are 
concerned in the present suit are 
the so-called single blades, having 
a shaving edge on one side of the 
blade only, as distinguished from 
a Gillette blade, for instance, which 
is designed with a shaving edge 
on each of its two sides. 

These single blades have been, 
to all intents and purposes, stand- 
ardized as to size, and conse- 
quently are interchangeable in the 
sense that any one of the various 
blades may be used upon any one 
of the various frames. This en- 
ables the owner of a single blade 
razor frame to use any make of 
single razor blade which may best 
suit him, irrespective of its origin; 
a practice which has attained large 


forms of 
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proportions in these days of home 
shaving. 

In connection with the ever-in- 
creasing volume of the safety 
razor industry, there has come 
into being among certain manu- 
facturers a practice somewhat akin 
to that which obtains at times in 
other lines of trade, where stand- 
ardized parts may be used inter- 
changeably in connection’ with 
competing products, viz., publica- 
tion of the fact that the adver- 
tiser’s blade will fit a competitor’s 
razor frame. It is indulgence in 
this practice which has brought 
the present suit into being, the 
complainant claiming that the 
methods of publication adopted by 
the defendants in appropriating the 
various trade names are not only 
calculated to, but actually do, de- 
ceive the purchasing public, and 
lead it to believe that in buying a 
carton of defendants’ product, it 


is in reality purchasing complain- 
ant’s blades. 

. The complainant herein 
claims itself the victim of a seri- 


ous wrong on the part of the de- 
fendants in that the wording on 
the defendants’ cartons of razor 
blades and vending cards appears 
in phrasing of such character and 
relative conspicuity as to lead to 
confusion in a purchaser’s mind 
and create therein the impression 
that the defendants’ products are 
those of the complainant, and 
therefore asks, as already noted, 
that the defendant be forbidden 
to use any of the complainant’s 
trade names in connection with its 
advertising matter, or at least be 
compelled to state in such adver- 
tising matter that it does not man- 
ufacture the complainant’s prod- 
ucts. 

That a business concern is en- 
titled to benefit of its legitimately 
acquired trade names in vending 
its products must be universally 
conceded, as also the further prop- 
osition that the public is not to 
be misled in its purchase through 
any deceptive or adroit appropri- 
ation or use by one concern of 
another’s trade name or marks in 
furthering the sales of its own 
products. 

But in connection with these as- 
sumptions, there are two other 
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propositions which are of equal 
importance in the consideration of 
a dispute like the present on 

First: That where a general 
commodity, which is the product 
of various manufacturers, is made 
up of several parts, one or more 
of which must of necessity be re- 
newed or repaired from time to 
time, and there is a standariiza- 
tion as to size existent among the 
various manufacturers, it is law- 
ful for one manufacturer to call 
attention to the fact that the re 
pair or renewal parts as mac by 
him will fit into the commodity 
which is manufactured by another. 

- Second: That the public 
is expected to pay ordinary atten- 
tion to the facts in the matter of 
its purchases, and if such ordi- 
nary attention would apprise a 
purchaser of the truth, a manv- 
facturer who has set forth the 
truth is not to be held responsible 
for the results of a purchaser's 
failure to exercise such care as 
above —- 

. . In the Southern District 
of New York, the complainant 
brought suit against the F. W 
Woolworth Company to restrain 
the sale of defendants’ product by 
the Woolworth Corporation, the 
contention being, in effect, that the 
nature of the defendants’ advertis- 
ing matter in lettering and word- 
ing, as set forth upon its cartons 
and other publicity mediums, was 
such as to confuse the public and 
menace the good-will and value 
of complainant’s business 

Upon the argument for injunc- 
tion, there was submitted to Fed- 
eral Judge Hand for his informa- 
tion and_ consideration, certain 
cartons and advertising placards 
which the defendants herein had 
in preparation. Judge Hand ap- 
proved the form and content of 
these cartons and advertising pla- 
cards, and his injunction order car- 
ried such approval. The defen- 
dants for the last five or six years 
have apparently continued without 

variation these approved forms. 
and announce their intention o! 
further continuance thereof. evel 
though they be successful in secur- 
ing a dismissal of the present ap- 
plication put forth by complainant. 
Viewing these cartons and 
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“Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA 


To Sell More in Argentina 
LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 

WN 
Y 
Vie 

Y 

4 Prestige 

, . 
WA Superior Coverage 
A 1 Extraordinary Pulling Power 





A Summary of a recent series of advertisements of LA NACION 


1 } 4 
“It’s the New York Times | LA NACION of Buenos Aires 
of South America.” makes further gains in dis- 
play advertising and main- 
2 | tains its leadership by a 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires wide margin. 

has an undisputed influence 5 

over the minds of the Argen- Automobile display advertis- 

tinians. ing leadership in Argentina. 
6 

Leadership in Special Fea- 

tures. 


3 
“Recognized as wielding the 
most powerful journalistic 
influence in South America.” 7 
—N. Y. Times. Leadership in Presentation. 


— ———— NT ——----———-- 


Write for rates and sample copies of LA NACION. * 
Upon request we will also be pleased to 
send you without obligation, copies 
of “Advertising in Argen- 
tina” and “Certified 
Circulation.” 








Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 


W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE @& CO., Inc. 


Correspondent and General Times Building 
epresentative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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placards impartially, as I believe 
I have been able to do, I am un-, 
able to discover any feature or 
element therein which is calcu- 
lated in the slightest degree to 
deceive, or mislead a purchaser 
into the belief that it contains the 
complainant’s products. 

In fact, it would appear to me 
that any mental process which 
could arrive at an erroneous con- 
clusion as to identity of product 
after inspecting this carton or pla- 
card, is either wofully slipshod 
in its workings, or merits the 
charge of inherent incompetence. 

There is another feature to~this 
litigation, however, which to my 
mind goes to the heart of the 
entire controversy, and while it 
was given no place in the original 
pleadings, yet appeared later 
through the medium of affidavits 
and loomed so large upon final 
argument as to compel more than 
perfunctory reference thereto at 
this time, and that is the matter 
of complainant’s policy in its own 
advertising. 

It will be remembered that com- 
plainant is the owner of the Gem, 
the Ever-Ready and the Star 
safety razor industries, having paid 
millions of dollars therefor, and 
that in hardly any cases does it 
advertise itself as the owner of 
these various industries, preferring 
that the different concerns should 
continue a semblance of the same 
corporate independence in the ad- 
vertising programs which are de- 
signed for their exploitation, as 
obtained in fact before their pur- 
chase by complainant. 

. As may well be imagined, 
the complainant has put out an 
immense volume of advertising, 
more especially in the exploitation 
of its Gem and Ever-Ready razor 
blades. The advertising bears 
every earmark of intense business 
rivalry and one could never guess 
from perusal of these public an- 
nouncements that the competition 
between them was any less keen 
than their own boasted razor 
edges, concerning the virtues of 
which the field of fitting super- 
latives has been drawn upon al- 
most to the point of extinction. 

The object of this advertising is, 
of course, to further the sale of 
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razor blades, and to build up a 
larger and more enthusiastic con- 
stituency for each blade through 
the proclamation of virtue pos- 
sessed by it to the exclusion of 
every other blade in the world. 
In other words, the public is be- 
sought to believe that the Ever- 
Ready blade is the best and is 
asked to pay the Ever-Ready price 
therefor. 

In like manner it is asked to pin 
its faith to the Gem blade as a 
ne plus ultra proposition and to 
pay the regulation Gem price. 

The Star blades are likewise for 
sale at their own appointed price. 

With the foregoing in mind, the 
following testimony, adduced be- 
fore me, is of more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

It was given on cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Elflam, a former em- 
ployee of the Gem Safety Razor 
Corporation and later, and for five 
years, superintendent of complain- 
ant’s blade department, and is as 
follows: 


Q. I think Mr. Demmann stated 
that all of these different brands of 
razors were made in the same way. 
that is, the Gem and the Star, and th 
Ever-Ready. Do you superintend I 
manufacture of ali of them? 

A. I do. 


Q. You do? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All made in the same factory 
A. Same factory. 

QO. And in the same way? 

A. Primarily in the same way. 

Q. Yes; that is, they are iri reality 
the same blade, are they not? 

They are. 

0. And have been ever since you 
have been in the employ of the Amer 
ican Safety Razor Company? 

Yes. 


Bearing in mind that complain- 
ant’s own superintendent says that 
the same blade serves the three 
concerns, there appears to me to 
be a sad lack of good faith toward 
the public in the following ex- 
cerpts from complainant's adver- 
tising, which have been drawn 
from numerous sources by defen- 
dants’ counsel and submitted for 
consideration. 

The Gem is variously exploited 
in these selections as follows: 

“Each is equipped with blades 
of the keenest cutting edge known 
to science—Gem Double Life 
Blades retail 7 for 50 cents.” 
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“The blade is the razor. 
steel in these blades . . 
steel is unique in Razordom.” 
The Ever-Ready’s good points 
are Set forth in part in this man- 


“The most highly refined shav- 
ing implement you ever saw. Ever- 
Ready Radio blades possess the 
keenest. cutting edge known to the 
science of Metallurgy. Extra 
kadio blades 6 for 50 cents. 

“The Ever-Ready was always 
considered the best safety razor 
regardless of price.” 

In commenting on the matter of 
this advertising, complainant’s 
counsel described it as ordinary 
business puffing and refused to see 
anything sinister in it. 

[ am unable to agree with this 
viewpoint. To me it appears per- 
fectly clear that if the public knew 
the truth, it would buy that blade 
of complainant which is sold at 
the smallest price, and that its 
ignorance is costing it money with- 
out warrant every time it buys a 
blade at any figure beyond the 
minimum. Complainant’s counsel 
talks about greater exploitation 
expenses and urges that fact as 
one reason for a larger selling 
price. Why should the vendor be 
able to collect from a purchaser 
as a part of the purchase price, 
money which has been spent in 
an effort to mislead that very pur- 
chaser in making that very pur- 
chase? I cannot see it. 

I am, therefore, of the 
that by reason of the 


opinion 
character of complainant’s adver- 


tising and literature, it has fallen 
far short of that standard of in- 
tegrity which is required of a peti- 
tioner who seeks relief in a court 
of equity, and that this shortcom- 
- g affects its entire case against 
> defendants. 

The complaint is, therefore, dis- 

missed with costs. 


\irplane Service Account for 
Seattle Agency 


The Coast Air Lines, Inc., a _pas- 
senger airplane service between Van- 
couver, B. C., and Seattle, Wash., has 
appointed the Seattle office of James 
Houlihan, Inc., to direct a territorial ad- 
vertising campaign. Newspapers will be 
used, 
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Lawyer Testifies as to the 
Value of “Printers’ Ink” Files 


Griizsert H. Montacue 
CouNSELLOR aT Law 
New York, May 12, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Many thanks for yours of May 8 and 
9, which give me just the references I 
need. 

I appreciate your kind offer to permit 
me to refer to your own set of bound 
volumes. It may interest you to know 
that I keep in this office a full set of 
all Printers’ Inx Publications as far 
back as 1912, and that with the invalu- 
able aid of the references which your 
department supplies me on any topic 
whenever I request, I am able to utilize 
the enormous treasury of material which 
sixteen years of your publications sup- 
plies. I know of nothing anywhere that 
is comparable to it. 

Grizert H. Montacue. 


1928. 


Sales Executives Meet 


The spring conference of the Ameri- 
can Society of Sales Executives was 
held at Congress Lake, Ohio, on May 
3, 4, and 5. W. R. Cummings- vice- 
resident of the Monroe Calculating 
achine Company, was appointed a 
committee of one to confer with the 
Department of Commerce to ascertain 
how the association can co-operate in 
the forthcoming census of distribution. 

Discussion was given over to the 
place which advertisers are giving to 
radio broadcasting and their reactions 
to this medium; results obtained by The 
Sherwin-Williams Company in its 
training school for salesmen; descrip- 
tion of the monthly bonus plan used 
by: the Ralston Purina Company and 
what revision should be made by man- 
ufacturers in their compensation plan 
for salesmen in order to meet the en- 
croachment on salesmen’s business by 
chain stores. 


Outdoor Advertising Agency 
Appoints J. T. Aultman 


The Outdoor Devertstag Agency of 
Aimerica, In¢., New York, has appointed 
Joseph T. Auitman as manager of a new 
branch office at Milwaukee, Wis. For 
fourteen years he conducted his own 
outdoor advertising business, and re- 
cently has been a national representa- 
tive of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. 


Karl Wehmeyer Joins George 
Batten 


Karl Wehmeyer, formerly with Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, has joi 
George Batten Company as a member 
of the marketing department. 


James W. Young, vice-president of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, be- 
ginning June 1, which he plans to spend 
largely in travel abroad. 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 





A WHALE OF A YARN 


Correct phdtographic illustration solves the prob- 
lem of telling a big story in a small space. 

In this collection are the right kind of photo- 
graphic subjects to tell YOUR story convincingly. 
We’re eager to show you an assortment of prints 
that measure up with your requirements. 

Just a note describing your plans or your 


product will bring you an assortment on 
approval—unpublished work if you prefer. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust Sr. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























In Defense of the “Canned” Sales 


Talk 


This Company Finds It Especially Valuable for Distributors and 
Dealers’ Salesmen 


By A. M. Taylor 


Manager of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Copeland Sales Company 


T is unfortunate that such an 

excellent selling weapon as the 
standardized sales talk has found 
itself handicapped by the term 
“canned” sales talk. Admittedly 
this weapon has been abused by 
manufacturers who should never 
have tried standardized sales 
methods and who, in their efforts 
to get uniformity, have killed in- 
itiative. For a number of other 
manufacturers, however, a stand- 
ardized talk is the most acceptable 
solution of a difficult problem. 

The Copeland Sales Company 
sells Copeland electric refrigera- 
tos. Even today the electric re- 
fricerator is a comparatively young 


product and the average salesman 
working for a distributor or dealer 
is likely to feel that he is traveling 
over unfamiliar ground. Only the 
more capable salesman of this type 


can, we feel, present the sales 
story of the Copeland refrigerator 
logically and at the same time em- 
phasize all the sales arguments 
with just the proper emphasis. 

We do not take the position that 
a fluent and capable salesman can- 
not make up as good as or better 
talk in regard to the Copeland 
product than the one we have 
placed on paper, although I have 
yet to meet the salesman who did 
not say that he had found himself 
helped by having committed this 
“canned” talk to memory, even 
though he was a successful sales- 
man previously. 

It is true in this business, as in 
other specialty lines, that turn- 
over in the sales forces is exceed- 
ingly high. A great many men 
are set to work who have had no 
previous selling experience, and 
naturally they have to be trained 
so that they can talk intelligently 
on their subject. In our case, we 
have held this talk, after a few 
preliminary remarks, strictly to 


telling what the product will do 
for the buyer. 

We have taken the standpoint 
that the salesman spends hours of 
his time and much effort in ar- 
ranging for a demonstration, which 
lasts perhaps fifteen to thirty min- 
utes. The question then becomes 
one of what he will do with those 
fifteen minutes after he has ob- 
tained them. Will he stutter and 
stammer and stumble or will he 
have something that he can say in 
a straightforward, convincing, flu- 
ent manner, and thereby create a 
feeling of confidence in himself 
and in his product? 


ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED 


The pictures in our sales album, 
which I shall describe later, are 
attractive and help to hold the 
prospect’s interest. Each one sug- 
gests a certain talking-point and 
this is amplified to a certain de- 
gree in the talk. If the salesman 
knows his story, it is easy enough 
for him to get back on the track, 
even though something is said that 
leads away from his story from 
time to time. These are some of 
the reasons we believe in the 
“canned” sales talk for use in this 
business. 

For the reasons I have just ex- 
plained, we decided more than a 
year ago to work out some plan 
which would make it possible for 
us to be reasonably sure that most 
of the salesmen of our dealers and 
distributors were doing a good job 
in selling the Copeland product. 

Our first step was an album 
which ‘is worth describing briefly. 

This album is largely pictorial. 
It opens with a picture of a slave 
kneeling before the Emperor Nero 
with a chalice of wine. The text 
reads, “About 2,000 years ago, 
Emperor Nero of Rome had slaves 
bring snow from the mountains to 
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cool his wine.” The next picture 
shows a woman of 1802 looking at 
a cake of ice labeled “1802,” while 
at her side is a woman of today 
looking at a cake of ice labeled 
“today.” The text reads, “The 
ice in your icebox is no colder to- 
day than it was in 1802.” 

Next is a picture of a scientist 
with this text: “The average re- 
frigerator will reach a tempera- 
ture of 55 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
which is not cold enough to prop- 
erly preserve food. Food, to be 
properly kept, must be stored in a 
temperature that is not above 50 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 

Next a picture of a Copeland 
refrigerator and text which tells 
that this refrigerator will keep a 
temperature well below 50 degrees. 

Thus we follow through with a 
sales story told largely by pictures 
and with a minimum of text. The 
photographs we use were specially 
posed for us and are copyrighted 
by us. 

The entire album contains about 
fifty pages, including those pages 
whereon we picture our various 
models and explain the specifica- 
tions in detail. The sheets are 
bound loose-leaf and enclosed in a 
leather binder which is equipped 
with a pocket containing a book- 
let in which is our standardized 
sales talk. The entire outfit, binder, 
pares and booklet, is sold to dis- 
tributors and dealers for $5 per 


opy. 
The booklet, which accompanies 
the album, contains the standard- 


ized talk. It opens with the fol- 
lowing foreword: 


This little book is to be used in con- 
nection with the Copeland illustrated 
sales demonstration portfolio. Consid- 
erable time, thought and energy has 
been put into this sales demonstration 
in order that the Copeland Sales or- 
ganization can tell the Copeland story 
convincingly and efficiently. This text 
is to be memoriz so that the sales- 
man can present the Copeland story 
“a, —- fluently 

A sales approach. “poth to the house- 
wife and husband is herewith suggested. 
If every salesman will study this in- 
= his efforts will be well re- 
war 


We then plunge into our de- 
scription of the ideal house-to- 
house sales demonstration. We im- 
mediately tell the salesman how to 
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gain admittance to the home and 
then outline his preliminary talk. 
This explanation covers more than 
two pages. We then insert a para- 
graph giving the salesman verba- 
tim the approach to use in selling 
a husband at his place of business. 

We now have led the salesman 
up tothe point where he is ready 
to use the album. We introduce 
the album demonstration with a 
note in which we emphasize the 
importance of learning the sales 
talk word for word and telling 
him how to learn it. 

He is now prepared for the al- 
bum demonstration. On each page 
we give in large type the text 
which is found on a page in the 
album and then in smaller type the 
sales talk which the salesman gives 
in addition to the text. Thus the 
text becomes a cue line and helps 
the salesman in memorizing the 
talk. In order to show how the 
sale is worked out I shall quote a 
few pages from the booklet. You 
will see how these tie up with the 
pages which I just described. In 
my quotations the italicized words 
are those which are printed with 
the pictures in the album. The 
other words are those delivered 
by the salesman as the prospect 
looks at the picture: 


Over 2,000 Years Ago, Emperor Nero 
had slaves bring snow from the moun- 
tains to cool his wine. 

Alexander the Great had 
trenches dug for storing snow, so that 
his vintages could be kept cool during 
the long, hot summers. The ancient 
Egyptians were the first to produce ice 
by placing water in flat porous vessels 
of clay and exposing these to the night 
breezes. But it was not until 1802 that 
the first ice delivery in this country 
was recorded. Since that time very 
little improvement has been made in 
refrigeration methods. Ice boxes have 
grown better in appearance and more 
eee as the years progressed. 

ut 

The ice in your ice-box is no colder 
today than it was in 1802. 

As it melts, the temperature fluctu- 
ates in the food storage space. Mois- 
ture from the melting ice causes the 
same troubles from dampness as it did 
when our forefathers used melting ice 
to B sagt their food. 

The average refrigerator will record 
a temperature of 55 degrees Fahrenheit 
which is not cold enough to properly 
preserve food. Food to be properly kept, 
must stored in a@ temperature not 
above 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Because of this melting of the ice, 
and the great fluctuation of the tem- 


great 
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erature in the ice box, the average re- 
rigerator will record a temperature of 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is not cold 
-nough to properly preserve food. Gov- 
-mment reports, scientists’ research, and 
various food 
country, 


laboratories of the 


tell us that food to be prop- 


erly kept, must be stored in a temper- 
ture that is not above 50 degrees Fah- 
heit. 


Thus the salesman proceeds 
through the album. You will note 
a it in each instance the talk 

hich we give in addition to the 
text is short, simple and to the 
point. Any salesman can learn 
his sales talk without too great 
effort, particularly when he _ is 
aided by the cue lines which are 
printed in the album. 

Having completed the work of 
preparing this album, the next step 
was to sell it to the distributors 
and dealers for their salesmen’s 
use and, after that, a still harder 
step, which was to get salesmen 
to learn the sales talk verbatim. 

For some time in advance of 
the appearance of this album, I 
featured in my weekly letter to 
the sales forces what was known 
as the Golden Formula. This for- 
mula read “AD times CM equals 
S.”. No explanation was offered 
as to what the letters meant, but a 
. of conversation was spilled on 
the value that it would be to the 
sales force. After the curiosity of 
nearly everybody was aroused suf- 
ficiently, the formula was ex- 
plained, the letters meaning Album 
Demonstration multiplied by Calls 
Vade equaled Sales. It followed 
naturally that before distributors 
and dealers could put this Golden 
Formula to work, they would 
have to have the demonstration 
album. And the sale of these al- 
bums was really beyond our ex- 
pectation. 

rhe next step was to do all we 
could to insure the salesmen learn- 
ing this demonstration. In con- 
nection with all the promotional 
matter that we sent out, we or- 
ganized what was known as the 
“Copeland Can Doers Club.” We 
offered to send to salesmen who 
were certified to us either by dis- 
tributors or by our traveling rep- 
resentatives as being able to give 
this demonstration correctly a neat 
little lapel button and to list their 
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names in list of club members 
which was carried in our monthly 
publication known as the “Ice 
Cube.” When a new member’s 
name was received at this office, 
he was sent the little button, to- 
gether with a letter of an inspi- 
rational nature in regard to what 
the club membership meant. We 
even went so far as to feature the 
100 per cent organizations through- 
out the country, of which we have 
a considerable number. 

The salient features of our plan 
are these: 

First, we made the sales talk 
graphic by the liberal use of care- 
fully planned pictures. 

Second, we used with each pic- 
ture enough text to give the sales- 
man a cue line and epitomize the 
picture for the prospect. 

Third, we made the standardized 
talk simple, logical and thorough. 

Fourth, by making the talk 
simple we made it easy for the 
salesman to learn. 

Fifth, once we had our plan 
ready we used all the legitimate 
tricks in our power to arouse in- 
terest in the album so that dis- 
tributors, dealers and their sales- 
men would be expecting something 
unusual. 

Sixth, once we had described 
the plan we followed up with va- 
rious devices to make the salesman 
have a real interest in learning the 
talk. 

Seventh, we kept emphasizing 
in all our literature the fact that 
the standardized talk was the best 
sales talk that can be originated 
for Copeland Refrigerators and 
that the salesman who uses it may 
be sure that he is doing the best 
possible job and is not depending 
entirely on his own ideas, which 
often are not so logical nor so 
complete as those worked out in 
the album demonstration. 

Our success to date with the 
album leads us to believe that a 
standardized talk can be worked 
out even for salesmen who are di- 
rectly under a manufacturer’s 
control. Copeland business in the 
first quarter of this year showed 
an increase of 45 per cent over the 
corresponding period a year ago 
while our April shipments ex- 
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ceeded by 41 per cent the best 
previous month in our history. 
Our factory is working seven days 
a week and nights to catch up 
with orders. Of course this rec- 
ord is due to a great many factors, 
among which the album plays but 
a small part. On the other hand 
the album has done its bit in con- 
tributing to what we believe is a 
remarkable record. The success, 
however, depends in the first place 
upon a good talk and in the sec- 
ond place upon a well planned 
method of selling the need for 
that talk to the men who will use 
it. 


Sub-Committee Reports Favor- 
ably on Resale Price Bill 


The resale price bill introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Kelly, of Pennsylvania, has been 
reported favorably to the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
by the subcommittee appointed for its 
consideration. 

This is a bill 
manufacturers to exercise a_ certain 
amount of control over the price at 
which their merchandise is sold through 
wholesale and retail channels. 


which would permit 


Newfoundland Railway 
Appoints Doremus Agency 


The Newfoundland Railway, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, has appointed the 
Boston office of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines and newspa- 
pers will be used. 


Merged with National 
Studios, Inc. 


The Excelsior Illustrating Company, 
New York, has been merged with the 
National Studios, Inc., also of New 
York. The merged companies _ will 
operate under the name of the National 
Studios, Inc. 


La Choy Account to Conely, 
Kappes & Curtis 


La Choy Food Products, Inc., De- 
troit, La Choy Chinese food roducts, 
has appointed ‘Conely, Kappes Curtis, 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


M. O. Prentiss with Reimers 
& Osborn 


Mark O. Prentiss has joined Reimers 


& Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as promotional head of the radio 
broadcasting department. 
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Additions to Staff of 
New York “News” 


William E. Randall and Warren 
Rinenberg have joined the national a(- 
vertising staff of the New York News. 
Mr. Randall for ten years was space 
buyer of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York, and for the last . 
months has been with the New Y. 
American. 

Mr. Rinenberg has been advertising 
manager for the last two years of F/ite 
Styles, New York, and previously 
with the New York American and the 
Detroit Times. 


W. A. Miller, V Vice-President, 
Vanadium Corporation 


Ward A. Miller has been appointed 
vice-president of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, New York. He 
was formerly with the Midvale Stee! & 
Ordnance Company. 

N. Petinot, formerly general 
manager has been appointed assistant to 
the president, and has been succeeded 
by J. A. Miller, Jr., his assistant. Gus- 
tav Laub, formerly assistant secretary, 
has been made assistant general sales 
manager. 


Death of George H. Sherin 


George H. Sherin, business manager 
of the Patterson-Andress Company, Inc.. 
New York advertising agency, died re 
cently at Hackensack, N. J., at the age 
of thirty-nine. He started in_the ad- 
vertising business with the C. E. Sherin 
Agency, and then went with the Lyddon 
& Hanford Company, when they took 
over the Sherin agency. He had been 
with the Patterson-Andress Company 
for the last eight years. 


sales 


California Stucco Products 
Appoint M. S. Allen 


M. S. Allen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has been 
appointed advertising manager and as 
sistant general manager of the (Cali- 
fornia Stucco Products Corporation, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


Hosiery Account for William 
Irving Hamilton 


The Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Denver, Pa., manufacturer of full fash- 
ioned silk hosiery, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with William Irving 
Hamilton, New York advertising 
agency. 


D. S. Wilson with 
Louis H. Frohman 


Donald S. Wilson, formerly with 
George Batten Company, Inc., and more 
recently with F. Ristine & Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the staff 
of Louis H. Frohman, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Consider 
the Jobber 


IS customers do not make all 

their sales to city people or to the 
readers of any one farm paper. Farm 
Life serves more than a million fam 
ilies. Each of them buys from the 
customers of the jobbers who distrib 
ute your product. Their purchases 
help to keep merchants in business. 
The jobber depend on these merch 
ants for this volume of business. Or 
ders are great friend makers with 
merchants and jobbers and jobber’s 
salesmen. The Farm Life group of 
more than a million can supply a lot 
of orders. Tell them your story. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Im old New York 


the deep currents of two great 
newspapers flowed side by side. 
The New York Herald was the 
paper of the ‘400”—but sent 
Stanley to Africa with the prayers 
of millions wafting him on. The 
New York Tribune was the prophet 
of progressive Republicanism — 
yet few Democrats could get 
through the day without it. 
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Innew Wew York 


the two currents flow as one— 
mergedin the Herald Tribune. 
The most successful consoli- 
dation in newspaper history. 

Close to the point of affec- 
tion is the hold the Herald 
Tribune has on its more than 
300,000 families of readers. In 
1927 they were asked through 
our news colums to help the 
Fresh Air Fund. They prompt- 
ly contributed $157,179.69. 
Responsive, interested and 
eager, theirconfidenceisdeep- 
rooted. Naturally it embraces 
the advertising the Herald 
Tribune considers acceptable. 


NEW YORK company, 

selling automatic oil burn- 
ers for homes, opened its 1928 
campaign with a page advert- 
isement exclusively in the 
Herald Tribune. It brought a 
total of 2,100 inquiries to the 
New York showroom. Subur- 
ban dealers, whose names 
were included in the advertise- 


ment, said they were “‘too busy 
to keep a record of response.” 


ESULTS to advertisers dc- 
termine the trend of ad- 
vertising in any newspaper. 
The Herald Tribune trend is 
upward. During the twelve 
months ending December 3 Ist, 
1927, it gained 347,831 lines— 
the only New York morning 
newspaper of standard size to 
make a gain. 

Circulation is growing, too. 
The net paid average for six 
months ending March 3ist, 
was 302,365 weekdays and 
398,766 Sundays. A gain over 
the corresponding period last 
year of 12,691 weekdays and 
32,546 Sundays. 


This growing audience has 
proved its responsiveness, its 
confidence in the Herald 
Tribune and its increasing 
value to advertisers. Tell your 
advertising story where it 
brings results. 


Herald <akiee Tribune 


Write our nearest office for a copy of the new Herald Tribune book, 
“A City Without Slums.” 
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cAnother ‘Pet Idea “Dies 
By the Wayside 


Today improvement dismantles more machinery than 
wear or tear. And hundreds of ideas, creeds, philoso- 
phies and systems go out of date with the sinking of 
every sun. 


The pet idea that Columbia is a man’s magazine full 
of fraternal trivialities has died by the wayside. The 
advertising world now realizes that it is not a fra- 
ternal publication at all, but a general magazine which 
appeals to the entire family! 


A recent analysis of the editorial content of 1927 
confirms this fact. The following resume shows the 
percentage of articles divided into eight principal 
classes of knowledge: 


FICTION (Also poetry, book reviews) 40% 
SOCIOLOGY (Education, Labor, etc.) 16% 
USEFUL ARTS (Business, Home, etc.) 10% 
PHILOSOPHY (Social ethics, success) 9% 
FINE ARTS(Amusements, painting, etc.) 7% 
RELIGION (Theology, the Church) 7% 


HISTORY (Biography, travel, etc.) 6% 
NATURAL HISTORY (Evolution, animals) 5‘% 


Indeed Columbia is one of the best-balanced general 
magazines in the United States today! 


729,792 


Average net paid circulation, year ended December 31st, 1927 
Member of the A. B. C. 


(OLUMBI 


Published and printed monthly by the Knights of Columbus in 
their own plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 


J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 





























Clearing Dealers’ Stocks before 
Announcing a New Model 


The AutoStrop Company Advises Dealers to “Mark ’em Down” and 


“Push ’¢m Out” 


Before Consumer Advertising on Improved 


Model Appears 


By Roland Cole 


A MONTH ago drug stores, 
i hardware stores, tobacconists 
and department stores received a 
modest folder in the mail. No 
hint of its contents appeared with- 
out. Besides the address, four 
big-type words were printed in red 
and black across its face—“Stop! 
Hold That Order.” 
Sufficient, indeed, was 
this to whet the curiosity 
of any retailer, accus- 
tomed as most of them 
are to cries of “Order 
now ! i 

Eagerly, retailers 
opened the folder. “Un- 
load your stock of Valet 
AutoStrop $1 Razors,” 
they read. “AutoStrop 
is ready to break with 
an astonishing an- 
nouncement to the 
trade.” “Reduce your 
present stock to the 
minimum.” “Make a 
whirlwind windup of 
every dollar style Valet 
AutoStrop razor in 


Nivomeas dc cocame ener 
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a large scale to (1) clear whole- 
sale and retail shelves of all cur- 
rent models of the company’s prod- 
uct, (2) to reduce to a minimum 
new orders for current models, 
and (3) to get the retailer and 
wholesaler into an expectant atti- 
tude for the announcement of the 


Wry : 


AT / A RAZOR 
it cost us $1,000,000 


Spomgnttegeatr 





sight.’””?’ ‘‘Mark ’em 





down.” “Go easy on 
new orders.” “Get ready 
for big surprise.” “And 
be ready for Auto- 
Strop’s sensational an- 
nouncement.” 

Thus were 100,000 re- 
tailers all over the 
country apprised that 
the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company was 
about to bring out a new product 
which would render obsolete cur- 
rent models in the dollar group 
of the company’s safety razors. 
his mailing piece was sent under 
1%4-cent postage direct by the 
manufacturer to retailers. It was 
the opening shot in an intensive 
sales drive supported by a short- 
term campaign of advertising on 


VALET AutoS 


trop RAZOR 


60 US Pat 


THE ENTIRE CAMPAIGN IS BUILT AROUND THE 


MILLION-DOLLAR FIGURE 


new model about to be brought out. 

Two items of interest stand out 
in this story: First, making con- 
sumer distribution simultaneous 
with wholesaler and retailer dis- 
tribution by a plan of giving away 
the new product for the price of 
its accessories, and, second, the 
use of a test campaign in two im- 
portant cities as a guide to the im- 
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provement of national campaign 
features. 

AutoStrop safety razors and 
blades are distributed mainly 
through hardware and drug whole- 
salers. How were wholesalers ap- 
prised of the company’s direct 
circularization of retailers and of 
the other features of the cam- 
paign? An enormous portfolio 
encased in a cardboard container 
went to all wholesale distributors 
by express shortly after retailers 
received the advance folder just 
referred to. 

“The campaign is epitomized in 
this portfolio,” said N. R. Maas, 
in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising. “We are calling the 
campaign a ‘thirty-day drive.’ In 
a little more than this length of 
time we will spend over $400,000 
in direct mail, outdoor display, car 
cards, national periodicals, news- 
papers, business papers, dealer 
helps and give away 1,000,000 ra- 
zors with sales of blades. 

“We staged test campaigns in 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Allen- 
town, Pa., to prove the soundness 
of the principal features of our 
national campaign and to uncover 
weaknesses in our plan. These 
test campaigns began on Wednes- 
day and ran through two Satur- 
days—slightly over ten days. The 
results proved that all the claims 
and promises being made in our 
national campaign, such as the 
ready acceptance of our new razor 
by retailers and consumers, its su- 
periority and the satisfaction of 
users, were under-statements rather 
than over-statements. Display ad- 
vertising in large space was used 
in Binghamton and Allentown 
newspapers, and in all essential re- 
spects the national campaign was 
run off in miniature in these two 
communities. 

“The large portfolio sent by ex- 
press to distributors read on its 
front cover, ‘Here’s the ammuni- 
tion for the biggest sales drive 
ever planned by a razor manufac- 
turer.’ About the time this port- 
folio went out to jobbers, we sent 
a second mailing to retailers—a 
big broadside entitled, ‘Here’s the 
Million Dollar Story.’ This went 
out under 3-cent postage from 
our New York office—approxi- 
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mately 100,000 pieces. We wanted 
retailers to be in receipt of this 
broadside when the distributor re- 
ceived his portfolio. The retailer's 
broadside described (1) the new 
AutoStrop razor and blades and 
our plan for giving the razor 
away with a purchase of blades, 
(2) the array of window and 
counter display features for re- 
tailers, (3) the national campaign 
in consumer periodicals, (4) how 
retailers could co-operate most ef- 
fectively and profitably, and (5), 
most important, what we expected 
the retailer to do in the way of 
placing an order for the new ra- 
zors. We attached a mailing card 
to the last page of the broadside, 
addressed to our New York office, 
reading on the reverse side, ‘Please 
enter our order for ———— car- 
tons of the Million Dollar Razors 
(10 to a carton). Each Mil- 
lion Dollar Razor outfit to con- 
tain 10 blades—(two regular pack- 
ages of 5’s), one strop and one 
razor, packed in a neat, attrac- 
tive box. It is understood that 
we pay for the blades only— 
the razors are free.’ This was 
followed by spaces for the name 
and address of the dealer, and 
under that the line, ‘The above to 
be shipped through the following 
jobber,’ with spaces for the job- 
ber’s name and address. 

“Mounted in the jobber’s port- 
folio is an actual sample of this 
dealer broadside, a paper sample 
of the window poster (the poster 
itself is made of heavy cardboard), 
a sample of the window streamer 
and a sample of the counter card. 
Other mounted-in samples are a 
third mailing piece to the retailer 
(mailed by us direct under 1%- 
cent postage to approximately 100,- 

names), a fourth piece for 
mailing to retailers by jobbers, 
imprinted by us for jobbers, and 
an order blank for the jobber to 
use (in an effort to get as many 
jobbers’ orders as possible by mail 
in advance of salesmen’s calls). 
The inside spread of this port- 
folio is a picturization of our peri- 
odical campaign in a list of na- 
tional weeklies.” 

The periodical campaign con- 
sists of twenty-one full-page ad- 
vertisements—four insertions in 
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The Same Music 
—QOnly The Words Are 
Different 


It is easy for people in the advertising 
business to understand how the 
architect works. 


Practically every step in the prepara- 
tion of a building is paralleled by the 
agent in the preparation of an adver- 
tising campaign. 

The work that precedes actually 
placing the design on paper is just as 


important as the work that precedes 
the advertising copy and art work. 


Likewise, both advertising and archi- 
tecture involve so many difficult tech- 
nical problems that a high degree of 
specialization is the order of the day. 


To better meet the needs of specializa- 
tion The Architectural Forum is pub- 
lished in two parts—one part covering 
the esthetic problems and the other 
part, the engineering and business 
problems. This improvement is work- 
ing out to the great satisfaction of 
architects, advertisers, and, we may 
add, The Architectural Forum. 
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each of five weekly publications. 
The insertions will be staggered 
from May 12 to June 30. News- 
papers in selected cities and out- 
door displays and car cards in 
Greater New York will also be 
used, 

Briefly, the story behind the 
campaign is this: H. J. Gaisman, 
chairman of the board of the 
AutoStrop company, and inventor 
of the AutoStrop razor, has now 
invented a new principle in con- 
nection with the AutoStrop razor. 
It is revolutionary enough to war- 
rant the company in saying that 
the. AutoStrop razor and blade 
embodying this new principle is 
the culmination of over twenty 
yéars’ research, the cost of which, 
including dies and tools and ex- 
perimental work, comes to over 
$1,000,000. Hence the slogan for 
the campaign—“A new million 
dollar AutoStrop razor.” The 
idea” of giving away 1,000,000 
razors to 1,000,000 purchasers of 
ten new blades was evolved in the 
search for a sampling campaign 
that would effectually focus con- 
sumer attention on the service 
rendered by the new _ razor, 
namely, a better shave, rather than 
on the razor itself. 

“To accomplish this object most 
effectively,” said Mr. Maas, “we 
decided that the only way we 
could be sure a man would use 
the new razor was to give him 
one .ijf he purchased ten new 
blades. We made it ten because 
we do not want men to form an 
opinion of our new razor and 
bladevafter using one or two blades 
(razor manufacturers have here- 
tofore given away one or two 
blades in sampling campaigns). 
We feel that if a man gets ten 
blades to try, he will be so com- 
mitted to the new razor by the 
time he has used them, he will 
never be satisfied with any other 
razor. We have therefore made 
a new package containing one 
new. razor, one new strop and ten 
new blades, put up in a red and 
gold box. In seeking to give 
away 1,000,000 of our new razors, 
it is our idea that we will be plac- 
ing our improved product in the 
hands of 1,000,000 men, and this 
is 2 per cent of the shaving male 
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population (50,000,000), according 
to generally accepted estimates.” 
Where newspapers are used, ad- 
vertisements will be run weekly 
in a space of three columns by 
twelve inches deep. Business papers 
in the hardware, drug and cut- 
lery fields are also being used. 


C. H. Bliss, Sales Manager, 
Nash Motors 


C. H. Bliss, for the last six years 
assistant sales’ manager of the Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis., has 
been appointed sales manager. This pro- 
motion is part of the new alignment of 
sales staff announced by C. W. Nash, 
president, in connection with plans for 
future sales expansion. 

Three assistant sales managers have 
been appointed, each of whom _ will 
specialize in individual territory. They 

E. L. Smith, C. P. Turner and 
C. L. Mason. 

E. H. McCarty, for six years general 
sales manager and who was recently 
elected a vice-president, is director of 
sales. 


“Trunks, Leather Goods and 
Umbrellas” Changes Name 


Trunks, Leather Goods and lm 
brellas, Philadelphia, has ea its 
name to Trunks and Leather ods 
The offices of the publication ly een 
moved to New York. W. H. Madden, 
president and founder of Luggage and 
Hand Bags, New York, has_ joined 
Trunks and Leather Goods as vice-pres 
ident and advertising manager. He was, 
at one time, with Dry Goods Economist, 
New York. 


L. L. Anderson with Carter 
Agency 

Lester L. Anderson, formerly with 
the Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., has been appointed to the 
staff of the Carter Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

For five years he was with the Daily 
News Record, of which he was night 
editor. 


Hoffman Machinery Appoints 


Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler 
The United States Hoffman Machinery 


Corporation, New York, Hoffman clothes 
pressing machines, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Cowan, Dempsey & 
Dengler, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Mountain States Honey Pro- 


ducers Plan Campaign 
The Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association has appointed Ed- 
ward Rosenheim & Associates, Boise, 
Idaho, advertising, to direct an acdver- 
tising campaign on its honey products. 


. 
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54 per cent of the total 
number of advertisers dur- 
ing 1927 appeared in The 

Sureiighet earing House 
for one or more years pre- 
viously. This consistency 
is proof of the confidence 
in the advertising col- 
umns. The remaining 46 
per cent is largely respon- 
sible for the marked in- 








crease in lineage during 
the past year. 














he Burroughs Clearing 


House is the only publi- 
cation having one or more 
executive readers in every 
bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


The page rate continues to 
be the lowest per thousand 
in the banking field. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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OPPOSITE THE LIBRARY 
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Chicago Elevated Advertising Co., 
220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :- 


We are sending you our new cards for our 1928 
campaign. 

It is indeed a pleasure to make up cards for the 
Chicago Elevated as the size gives you an opportunity for 
fine poster work and the height of the card in relation to 
the reader's eye, makes the sign the most attractive for 
transportation advertising I know. 


We have been continuous users of your line for 
many years and are enthusiastic boosters for it. 


Very truly yours, 


VIE ae cay ae co. 


vi PRESIDEN 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE MUST BE ADDRESSED TO THE COMPANY 





_— 


i Advertising Co. 


~~ Chicago, II. 
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4th market at 
20¢ a line -the 
cheapest ratein 


Massachusetts 
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The “Roto” Map of Massachusetts 
shows a good “buy” for you 
in New Bedford 


F the four major Massa- 

chusetts’ markets, three 
offer you the opportunity to 
tell your advertising story 
with the added effectiveness 
of Rotogravure. And in one 
of these three—New Bedford 
—you can cover the whole 
market with your Rotograv- 
ure advertising. 

ONE newspaper, the Sun- 
day Standard, .does it for 
you there at a flat rate of 
only twenty cents a line 
(the cheapest rate in New 
England.) Your Roto adver- 
tising in the Sunday Stand- 


ard is read in 97 out of every 
hundred homes in the fine 
textile center of the world; 
the trading center of a sec- 
tion that includes 160,000 
people with a per capita 
wealth of over $3000. Week 
days the Standard Mercury 
does the same job for you, 
morning and evening, for 
only ten cents a line flat. 

We'll be glad to help you 
get sales in New Bedford. 
Address our advertising de- 
partment or the Charles H. 
Eddy Co., of Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 


Member of the Associated Press 
Member of A. B.C. 


NEW BEDFORD 


market in Massachusetts 
covered by the 
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The Sectional Association as an 
Advertiser 


An Analysis of the Advertising Experience of the Southern Clay Products 
Association Adds New Information to the Literature on 
Co-operative Advertising 


By Albert E. Haase 


. 


ie Atlanta, Ga., in 1924, about 
33 per cent of all new houses 
costing $5,000 or more were of 
brick or tile construction. 
city during the months of 
September, 
houses costing 
per cent 


same 
July, August 
1927, 
$5,000 or 
were of brick or 
tile construction. 
The figures for 
the entire year of 
1927 are not avail- 
able. It is be- 
lieved, however, 
that the percent- 
age for the en- 
tire year would 
be close to that 
for the  three- 
month period cov- 
ered by the spe- 
cial survey. 
These figures 
would seem _ to 
indicate that brick 
and tile construc- 
tion is being sold 
in Atlanta. Sur- 
veys in other 
Southern _ cities, 
such as Macon, 
Savannah, Au- 
gusta and Colum- 
bus, in Georgia, 
and Jacksonville 
and Tampa, in 
Florida, point to 


and 
of all new 


more 95.11 


In the 


sectional 


raise is 


this: 





hall 
Your Children say.that 
You Built less Wisely ? 


MEMBERS 


Daternal Bout Company 


Cotembas Beich @ Tile Ca 
‘swat Ge 


Die Bek Compans 
Gamie © Sracken Co 
Goorgs Caratinn Brick Co 
—— 

Kecke Bent Compeny 


Mcliensie Beich Comper 





HESE homes of your grandiather’s 
time that are practically as good 
today as the day they were built .. . 
these homes are of burnt clay brick. 
For generations they have resisted 
decay. Heat, cold, sun and rain have 
failed to undermine their sturdy walls. 
Many a home such as the one shown 
above stands as a monument to its 
builder—inseparably linked with fam 
ily tradition. 
OF your home let it not be said thet you built 








the fact that big 
volume selling is 
being done else- 
where in the 
South on brick and tile construc- 
tion, as well as in Atlanta. 

(hese figures raise a question on 
co-operative advertising. During 
the time that the sale of brick and 
tile for building purposes has 
heen mounting in these cities and 
in other Southern cities and 
tows a co-operative advertising 


NEWSPAPER COPY 


IN WHICH AN ILLUS- 


campaign has been carried on in 
that section of the country by a 
association—the 
ern Clay Products Association. 
The question that these figures 
“Should 
operative advertising of an entire 
industry rest entirely with a na- 


South- 


the co- 


tional associa- 
tion?” 
Co-operative 
advertising by an 
industry is still 
in its infancy. 
There is _ still 
much to be learned 
concerning the use 
of advertising for 
the purpose of 
selling an in- 
dustry. Generally, 
thus far, it has 
been assumed, in 
practically all in- 
stances, that the 
advertising of an 
industry as an in- 
dustry should be 
directed entirely 
by a national as- 
sociation. The 
history of the 
Southern Clay 
Products Associa- 
tion as an adver- 
tiser challenges 
the validity of 
such a broad as- 
sumption. 


TRATION OF A SOUTHERN HOME IS USED 
TO SELL BRICK TO SOUTHERNERS 


133 


For some years 
advertising has 
been carried on 
by national associations composed 
of manufacturers of clay products. 
These associations are: The Na- 
tional Hollow Tile Association, 
The Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association and The Ameri- 
can Face Brick Association. 

The Southern Clay Products 
Association did not become an ad- 
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vertiser due to antagonism toward 
any of these associations. That 
there is no antagonism between it 
and other associations in the clay 
products field is attested by the 
fact that some of its officers are 
officers and active members in the 
national associations. This par- 
ticular sectional association be- 
came an advertiser because it 
believed that more intensive adver- 
tising work was necessary in the 
territory in which its members 


operate. It sought, in other words, 
to supplement, in its own way, the 
broad advertising efforts of its 
entire industry. 

The basic advertising appeals 
that this particular sectional asso- 


ciation has used are the same as 
those which the national organ- 
ization had available on brick and 
tile for building construction. But 
from that point on there is a dif- 
ference between this sectional as- 
sociation’s advertising copy and 
the copy of national associations. 

In those differences lie the ad- 
vantages that made an advertising 
campaign appear to be an attrac- 
tive advantage to this sectional as- 
sociation. 

The first advantage should be 
obvious. Text and illustrations 
could be localized in local me- 
diums. That is to say, this asso- 
ciation could talk to Southerners 
about Southern houses with illus- 
trations of Southern houses. Fur- 
thermore, it could put members’ 
names in advertising that ap- 
peared in members’ territories, 
thus still further localizing its 
advertising. It could use follow- 
up material for its direct-mail 
campaign that was especially fitted 
to its territory. Here is an ex- 
ample that explains this last state- 
ment: In advertising campaigns 
on building materials it has long 
been the custom to issue building 
plans, that is to say diagrams and 
pictures of so-called “model 
homes.” The public evidently 
wants such material. Such infor- 
mation, however, it is plain, is 
valuable only according to its de- 
gree of practicability. To any one 
who knows Southern building con- 
ditions or to any one who will 
think on the matter for a moment, 
it is self-evident that plans for a 
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house in Detroit are different from 
plans. for a house in Jackson- 
ville. The foundation of a South- 
ern house is the chief difference, 
There is no need for*a cellar in a 
Southern home while there is need 
for one in the North. 

This advantage of being able to 
localize and adapt advertising to 
the needs and conditions of its 
territory, as has already been in- 
dicated, is obvious. There are, 
however, other advantages that 
have accrued to this sectional ad- 
vertiser which are not so obvious. 

The association should keep its 
members “sold” on its advertising. 
Justification for this assertion lies 
in the fact that its membership is 
smaller in number than that of a 
national association. That is the 
first reason. The second - reason 
is that its members are in a 
smaller territory. These two rea- 
sons make a third, namely, that it 
is possible to bring the members 
together more often (they meet 
once a month). From this third 
reason proceeds a fourth, and in 
reality the all-important reason. 
It is this: Since it is possible for 
members to meet more often its 
meetings do not have to hold at- 
tractions in the way of entertain- 
ment or well-known speakers of 
national reputation. The meetings 
are confined to the actual business 
of the association to get more 
brick and tile in use for building 
purposes through the employment 
of advertising. . 

Another main advantage was in 
the opportunity to work more 
closely with all who came between 
the manufacturer of brick and tile 
and the final consumer—namely, 
the architect, the contractor and 
the dealer. The architect and the 
contractor could be given special- 
ized information as it applied to 
the territory. In the case of the 
dealer the chance for more in- 
tensive work because of less num- 
ber of dealers meant a greater 
opportunity to get dealers to tie 
up to the association’s advertising. 
It also meant that the needs of 
unusual types of outlets—which 
in the a te would not mean 
much volume from a_ national 
standpoint, but which would mean 
considerable volume from a s¢¢- 
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tional standpoint—would not be 
overlooked. The fact that even 
some undertakers happen to carry 
building supply material in the 
South explains that last statement. 
Another advantage for this sec- 
tional association arose from its 
ability to follow up consumer in- 
quiries quickly. It was in a posi- 
tion to get such inquiries as came 
in from its advertising to its mem- 
bers for action while the inquirer 
was still interested. 

A final advantage, and one of 
considerable importance, was that 
this sectional association, as an 
advertiser, was able to make the 
advertising effort of the national 
association more effective in the 
territory in which it operated. It 
did that not only by selling the 
idea of brick and tile construction 
through advertising which it paid 
for, but also by securing distribu- 
tion for advertising material 
which it obtained from the na- 
tional association. 

There is no doubt that the les- 
sons that this particular associa- 
tion has learned from actual ex- 
perience with advertising for the 
last several years add much of 
value to the information available 
on co-operative advertising of in- 
dustries. These lessons, as they 
have been explained here, are open 
to misinterpretation. It does not 
necessarily follow that because 
advertising has been found profit- 
able by this association in the 
brick and clay industry that it 
would prove profitable to sectional 
associations in every other indus- 
try. This experience would seem 
to have its application only for 
sectional associations which have 
a worth-while market for their 
products in their own territory. 
To give the reverse of this state- 
ment with a specific example, it 
would not pay the rice growers of 
Louisiana to attempt to do in their 
rice growing territory what the 
brick and clay manufacturers of 
the South have done in theirs. 


J. C. Williams with Touzalin 
Agency 


C, Williams, who recently sold 
rest in Crowell, Crane, Williams 
mpany, Chicago advertising agency, 
me vice-president of the Charles 
izalin Agency, of that city. 
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Spurious Spark Plugs Dumped 
in Ocean on Court Order 


Evidently there were expectations of 
quite a business in the minds of several 
individuals who have been collecting 
discarded AC and Champion spark 
plugs. These would be re-conditioned 
and put in the cartons of the adver- 
tiser and sold to dealers at prices greatly 
reduced from those charged for the 
manufacturers’ products. 

The operations of these individuals 
came to the attention of the AC Spark 
Plug Company and the Champion Spark 
Plug Company which immediately started 
suit to protect their interests and the 
interests of their customers. The result 
of this litigation was an order issued 
by Judge Thacher, United States dis- 
trict court Jute for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, condemning these 
spurious spark plugs to destruction. His 
order was executed out in the Atlantic 
Ocean into which were dumped thou- 
sands of the used plugs which it had 
been planned to foist upon motorists. 


Join Gardner Agency 


W. B. Cragin, Jr.. and Elmer G. 
Marschuetz have joined the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis, in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. Mr. Cragin was for- 
merly with the General Chemical Com- 
pany and with B. T. Babbitt, Inc., both 
of New York, and at one time was 
with the Borden Company, also of that 


city. 

Nr. Marschuetz was formerly vice- 
president of the Chappelow Advertising 
Company, Inc., and president of the 
Adamars Advertising Company, both of 
St. Louis. 


Emil Brisacher Appoints 
Space Buyer 


Miss E. Cushing has been appointed 
space buyer and production manager of 
the San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, advertising agency. 
She formerly was space buyer of the 
Lockwood-Shackelfor Company, San 
Francisco, and in her new position 
succeeds R. T. Van Norden who has 
been made an account executive of the 
Brisacher agency. 


K. W. Hood with 
Famous-Barr 


Kenneth W. Hood, recently merchan- 
dise manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, has joined the 
Famous- Barr Company, department 
store, of that city, as assistant to the 
merchandise manager. 


Yarn Account for Geare, 
Marston & Pilling 


The William H. Horstmann Com- 
any, Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
Columbia ya has appointed Geare, 
Marston & Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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More Mergers 
Imminent 


Tue Lawrence Fertic Company, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have heard a report that this year 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day will be 
combined and will known and ex- 
ploited as Parents’ Day. 

Can you confirm this report and can 
you further tell me when the new 
Parents’ Day will be? I am enclosing 
a stamped self-addressed envelope and 
would appreciate it if you would answer 
this as soon as possible. 

Tue Lawrence Fertic Co., Inc., 

ALEXANDER SLAvIiTT. 


UST about the time that friends 
of pater-familias have won 

their campaign for a day that will 
give dealers in merchandise for 
males a chance to sentimentalize 
in advertising space over the “old 
man,” to the end that more sales 
will result, along comes this in- 
vidious suggestion to combine 
Father’s Day with Mother’s Day. 
Merchants in women’s wear have 
so far had all the breaks with 
Mother’s Day. Why shouldn't 
men’s wear dealers have a chance? 

Efforts to sanctify trade with 
family sentiment are beset with 
complications. The proposition to 
merge Father’s Day with Mother’s 
Day is undoubtedly in harmony 
with a current trend. If it results 
in simplification and economy— 
making one filial gesture do for 
two—we must applaud, as disciples 
of business efficiency, though how 
far it will do to economize in 
making one present answer for 
both father and mother might re- 
quire too much preliminary re- 
search, the cost of which would 
probably exceed the cost of two 
separate presents. Then, again, 
the business we are in requires a 
little consideration. 

A separate Mother’s Day is fine 
for those who are in the women’s 
apparel line and a_ separate 
Father’s Day permits purveyors of 
masculine merchandise to hop to 
it with a single mind and a large 
hope. But what appeal can the 
women’s wear merchant make for 
“Father’s and Mother’s Day” or 
“Parents’ Day”? Surely it would 
not be decorous ta advertise “For 
Parents’ Day—This Dainty Slip,” 
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r “This Is Mother’s and Father's 
Day—Say It with Candy,” just as 
dealers in men’s wear might be 
misunderstood if they said, “!ar- 
ents’ ‘Day—How about a Pipe?” 

Then suppose father and mother 
are not on speaking terms. Or 
suppose that mother is in Paris, 
or father is in the sanitarium. or 
hasn’t been home for three nights. 
Or, even worse, suppose that— 
Well, suppose anything. 

The proposition to merge 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
suggests further mergers among 
days and weeks of the family, 
Baby Week (May) and Father 
and Son Week (November) might 
be combined. Children’s Book 
Week (November) and Children’s 
Day (May) could run together, 
or perhaps Grandma Week could 
be revived (its date is now lost) 
and grafted on to the tottering 
form of Old Home Week (local). 
Instead of Parents’ Day for cele- 
brating the continued union, or re- 
union, or the determination to un- 
union, of father and mother, why 
not a merger on a grand scale of 
all the filial and parental days and 
weeks into Family Week? This 
would permit an arrangement such 
as “Monday for Baby” (including 
twins, triplets, et al.); “Tuesday 
for Sister”; “Wednesday for 
Brother,” etc. 

No authority for the report 
mentioned in our correspondent’s 
letter could be found up to a late 
hour. It is said a petition was 
signed by a number of people in- 
terested in the matter in New 
York and that this petition was 
forwarded to Mayor Walker. 
Another rumor has it that action 
looking to a merger of Mother's 
Day and Father’s Day is being 
sought in Congress. R. W. Hicks, 
secretary of the Greeting Card 
Association, said no merger is 
scheduled during 1928; _ that 
Mother’s Day was observed on 
May 13 and that Father’s Day 
will be observed on June 17. 
“Parents’ Day” is consequently 
definitely out of it until 1929— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Wilson Agency 


Rudolf F. Kahn has joined the Wil- 
son Advertising Agency, Boston. 
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Reach the 


particular chain 
store group you | 


want to reach 
with the 


Specialized 
Editions 
of 


CHAIN STORE 
AGE 


93 Worth Street New York City 
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Importan 


]—kffective with May 1, 1928 complete 
control of TOWN TOPICS—‘“‘The Journal 
of Society”? passed to the American Social 
Registry, Inc., which numbers among its 
stockholders a representative group of the 
country’s socially and financially promi- 
nent men and women. Its regular social 
staff has been augmented, and its weekly 
reviews of Society will be even more com- 
plete than formerly. 


2—Editorial, circulation and advertising 
offices have recently been opened in 
Chicago, under the direction of Marian 
Moore Hall. Much additional social news 
of Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis and St. 
P aulwill appear weekly. 


S— i complete, modern. and authentic 
‘*Directory of American Society” is now in 
progress of compilation and will be ready 
in the Fall of 1928. The directory will be 
published in 10 volumes and will sell for 
$7.50 per copy. (No advertising accepted.) 


TOWN TOPICS 


AMERICAN SOCIAL REGISTRY, INC, 
2 West 45th St., New York 56 E. Congress St., C 
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nnouncements 


Effective immediately TOWN TOPICS an- 
nounces a series of special issues with color 
covers by a noted French artist. These 
numbers will appear the third week in each 
month and will sell at the regular news- 
stand price of 25¢ per copy. 


Important issues forthcoming are: 


May 17th. Special Bride’s Number—Will contain 
special bridal features, including photos of fashion- 
sbles who will be married in June. 


June 21st. Resorts Number—Will feature places 
where smart society will gather this summer and 
give interesting advance fashion news. 


July 19th. Southampton Number—Will contain 
many interesting sketches of people who vacation 
at this exclusive resort; their plans for summer 
entertainment, etc. 


August 16th. Newport Number—Bailey’s Beach 
and the fashionables who frequent it will come 
into its own in this issue. Many exclusive photos. 


TOWN TOPICS offers advertisers a remarkable reader 
interest in a market of unusual wealth and influence. 
Let us give you the proof. 


‘The Journal of Society” 


A. R. KELLER, President 
- B. Greenlaw, Adv. Mgr. M. M. Hall, Chicago Mgr. 
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It Takes a Microscope 


to Find 
Chicago 


Circulation 
When It Reaches 


Central 
Illinois 


No Chicago Paper Has More Than 
3% Coverage of the Bloomington 


Trading Area. = (Knight Survey) 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


Provides the Only Entrance to 
These High Quality Homes— 


COVERING 
94% 80% 


OV» 


of the homes of of the homes of of the homes in 
Bloomington McLean County 82 Towns 
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Should the Sales Manager Tra 
with the New Salesman? 


Results Beneficial to Salesman, Sales Manager and Company 


By R. P. Ingalls 


Sales Manager, Simplex Electric Heating Co. 


TS King is dead! Long live 
the King! With a somewhat 
similar thought and wish in his 
mind, the sales manager accepts 
Sam Brown's resignation and ap- 
points Jim Morrison to take his 
place. Sam has been covering the 
South Atlantic States territory for 
two or three years. He has many 
good qualities, but his faults are 
chronic. There is no need to de- 
tail them here, but some of them 
are such that, in justice to his em- 
ployers and himself, no sales man- 
ager could permit him to continue 
—and Sam would not correct them. 
It is an aggravated case. Sam has 
to be fired by wire and Jim is put 
on the territory at once. 

A situation like this is one that 
to confront every sales 

It is then that he must 


is apt 
manager. 
answer the question which heads 


this article. In Jim Morrison the 
company fortunately has available 
a man who can be started on the 
road immediately. He has com- 
pleted a brief but thorough train- 
ing period at the factory. He 
knows the goods, their principal 
selling points, and the customary 
arguments which will be brought 
up against them by prospective 
buyers as reasons for not purchas- 
ing. But in starting out he is 
handicapped by the fact that he 
has never traveled this territory 
and doesn’t know a soul down 
there except by the names given 
on the customer and prospect 
cards which are handed him. Shall 
the sales manager travel with 
him? There is only one answer. 
That is emphatically—yes! No 
ordinary excuses wilJl suffice to 
keep the sales manager in the home 
office while Jim starts out to 
“paddle his own canoe” in strange 
waters 

It should be obvious to the sales 
manager. that if he permits his 
new man to tackle that new terri- 


tory alone, it will take him two, 
three, or perhaps even four trips 
to become as well acquainted with 
the company’s principal customers 
as he could be in only one trip in 
company with the sales manager, 
who knows these customers per- 
sonally. 

There being no other answer but 
“ves” to the question at issue, the 
sales manager must lay out a route 
sheet for himself and his new man. 
As the territory is a large one 
which would take three months to 
cover thoroughly, it is not prac- 
tical for them to visit every cus- 
tomer, wholesale and retail alike. 
He therefore picks out the cities 
where his principal wholesalers 
are located and arranges for a 
flying trip to cover Washington, 
Richmond, Charlotte, Asheville, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Miami, 
Tampa, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. This trip has the dual 
purpose of acquainting the new 
man personally with the company’s 
leading wholesalers and also of 
training him in the best methods 
of approaching and selling these 
customers and the retailers whom 
they in turn sell. Therefore he 
plans to cover the entire trade in 
Washington, the first town visited. 
This is a three-day job. 

During these three days Jim 
picks up from his boss, by precept 
and example, a hundred and one 
answers to various questions of 
discounts, resale prices, guarantee 
terms, servicing practice, etc. 
Many of these were not included 
in his original training period. In 
a large organization it is feasible 
to have all such questions covered 
in a pamphlet or bulletin form, 
and in this way give them to the 
new salesman to study. Even then 
it is virtually impossible to cover 
all of the details with which a 
salesman should be familiar, nor 
can the new man grasp them as 
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readily and as understandingly by 
lesson study as he can when they 
are worked out in the field with 
him. 

Having finished Washington, our 
travelers check out for Richmond, 
the next town on the schedule. 
Even when doing this Jim picks 
up from his sales manager a few 
pointers regarding such routine 
things as checking baggage and 
leaving forwarding addresses— 
small things, but useful and im- 
portant. Richmond offers a new 
chapter for teacher and pupil to 
study together. Here, unfortu- 
nately, the company is without 
jobber representation and its re- 
sulting dealer distribution. All 
this the sales manager explains in 
detail to Jim while traveling to 
Richmond. “We ought to get in 
with the Virginia Supply Com- 
pany here, Jim,” he said. “We 
will get them up to the sample- 
room and make a drive on them 
for a first order for some of those 
new 196’s. If we can break in 
with these, we stand a good chance 
of getting some more numbers into 
their regular stock, too. They are 
handling West & House’s line of 
goods now exclusively. That stuff 
is all right, as you know, but they 
need ours to round out their line. 
I think the two of us can convince 
them that every dollar’s worth of 
our goods they sell will be a net 
gain for them, and that they won’t 
lose a bit of their present volume 
by taking us on.” 

Herein Jim unconsciously ab- 
sorbs another valuable lesson— 
that of planning out a definite 
yrogram to follow before getting 
to a town, and laying plans for 
approaching the principal cus- 
tomers; what to show; what goods 
to emphasize; what probable rea- 
sons will be given by the prospect 
for not buying, and how to over- 
come them to the best advantage. 
In this case the planning was done 
to good advantage, pe the Vir- 
ginia Supply Company came into 
the fold as a new and active dis- 
tributor. Another day or two 
spent in drumming up some dealer 
orders in and around Richmond 
for the new jobber, and we leave 
for Charlotte. 

We will not attempt to follow 
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this two-man team all through 
their trip’ to~ the Sunny ~ South. 
Suffice it to-say that they had their 
good days when at night they had 
the intense satisfaction of stuffing 
some well filled out orders into the 
envelope to accompany their re- 
ports to the office;-and also, of 
course, they had those days which 
can best be described by that terse 
New England phrase for zero ac- 
complishment—“skunked.” By the 
time they have reached New Or- 
leans, the last tewn on their sched- 
ule, and finished their work there, 
Jim Morrison is fully capable of 
taking over and handling the rest 
of his territory without further 
help. In the short space of three 
weeks he has learned more about 
his goods, his company’s policies, 
company advertising and how to 
make it pay dividends, than he 
could have hoped to learn in a 
year’s time otherwise. 


TEACHER MAY LEARN, TOO 


We have spoken several times 
of this pilgrimage through the 
South as a teacher and pupil 
affair, and so it should be pri- 
marily regarded. But the teacher 
also may learn several new tricks. 
His opportunity to do so is just as 
good as that of the newest recruit 
on the sales force he may have 
with him. Such trips as these 
offer the sales manager the best 
possible chance to find out at first 
hand the nature and trend of com- 
petition; to learn, for himself, 
how his own goods are received 
by the trade and by the consumer 
—in short, to keep in touch with 
his market and with current de- 
velopments in the merchandising 
of his goods. No daily scanning 
of salesmens’ reports and cus- 
tomers’ correspondence can pro- 
duce the valuable information se- 
cured in this way. 

With Jim Morrison successfully 
established in his new territory, 
our traveling sales manager re- 
turns to his desk once more to 
take up his routine duties. For a 
few weeks no problem of new 
salesmen engages his attention, but 
when the next one comes along, as 
it inevitably does, it is wholly un- 
like the case we have just dis- 
cussed. This time a junior sales- 
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—and common sense. 


agency may be estimated also by the duration 


[ The soundness and capacity of an advertising | 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF,INC., No. 4777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tenal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Pape 
1918 1919 1920. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 19283 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PL 7. IX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led ¥ The Paramount 

in New York 1926 1927 1928 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 1928 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 1928 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstick and other beauty aids 1927 1928 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 


LIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


Organized, 1913 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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man must be started in New York 
City. He has no jobbing customers 
to see, but only the smallest of 
dealer accounts to follow. Here 
are no old acquaintances. for the 
sales manager to introduce him to; 
he doesn’t know a single one of 
the customers except by letter- 
head. 

The new man selected is taken 
from the office force and thus is 
starting at the very bottom of the 
sales ladder. There has been an 
opportunity to give him a week's 
training at the factory and he is 
to be under the wing of two older 
and experienced men who will 
break him in on the job and keep 
a friendly eye on him and his 
work. Under such circumstances 
it is doubtful if the sales manager 
should spend a week or more in 
the field with him. If there are 
many such men to be put in the 
field as a regular thing, it probably 
will be wise to have a special as- 
sistant to the sales manager whose 
principal duty would be to work 
in the field with each new man 
who is put on. 

The most valuable of the things 
to be charged up on the credit 
side of the ledger when the sales 
manager travels with his new man 
is not touched upon above at all. 
If the trip to be undertaken is a 
real traveling job, and not just 
making the rounds of the small 
dealers in some one large city, 
then it is necessary for the two 
men to work together day in and 
day out, eat three meals a day 
with each other, and often sleep 
in the same room. A firm per- 
sonal friendship is established be- 
tween the two. If this were the 
only tangible thing to be secured 
by the sales manager’s traveling 
with his new man it would of it- 
self justify a “yes” answer to our 
_— in every such case. Aside 
rom the value of the friendship 
itself which is not measurable in 
dollars, it will pay continuing divi- 
dends in more and better business 
so long as the two men- are asso- 
ciated in the same company. 


James V. Sayre, at one time business 
‘imb 


manager — erman, Portland, 
Oreg., been appointed "advertising 
manager of the Four L Lumber News, 
also of Portland. 
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Buffalo Hospital Training 
School Plans Campaign 


Forty eT will be used f Ir 
times a year the Buffalo City Hos- 
pet Nurse Training School, Buffalo, 
Y., in a campaign to enroll student 
nurses. American and Canadian news- 
pers in territory within 300 miles of 
uffalo will carry this advertising, 
which will be directed by the Finley H. 
Greene Advertising Agency, also of 
Buffalo. 

Last year, without an advertising 
the pital reports only 
seventeen pupil nurses were enrolled in 
its May class whereas this year, in the 
same month, after one of the quarterly 
po forty-eight pupils were en- 
rolied, 


H. S. Percy, Sales Manager, 
U. S. Aseptic Supply 


Harry S. Percy has been appointed 
sales manager of the U. S. Aseptic Sup- 
ply Service, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of absorbent cotton and bandages. 
He recently was with the Alfred H. 
Smith Company, New York, and at one 
time was with the Gibson-Snow Com- 
pany, Inc., Albany, N. Y 


J. O. Haynes Leaves National 
Advertisers 


Justin O’Brien Haynes has resigned 
as field secretary of the Association of 
National Advertisers, New York, to 
enter the new-business department of 
the Seaboard National Bank, of that 
city. At one time he was merchandis- 
ing manager of Franklin Simon & Com- 
pany, New York. 


John Conolly with “American 
Exporter” 


John Conolly has joined the staff of 
the American Exporter, New York, as 
manager of its export division. He for- 
any ng — manager of the C. 

ge ee Company, 
| a... N. Y., and at one time was 
with the Kellogg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also of Rochester. 


H. C. Sattley Joins 
Talbot C. Hatch 


H. C. Sattley has joined Talbot ©. 
Hatch & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. He formerly was with the (hi- 
cago office of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., and with George 

Kirk & pany, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Shoe Account to Lyddon & 
Hanford 


The A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, 
New York, manetastuver of men’s and 
women’s shoes as appointed the New 
York office of ae Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account, 
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Number 5 of a Series 


Practice vs. Theory 


Written to us by 
The Shubert Chicago Theatres: 


“Recently The American Radiator Com- 
pany sent out a questionnaire asking why 
the organization which I represent used 
their products, and what magazine I 
thought most valuable in which their ad- 
vertising appeared. 


I replied to them that the use of their 
products by ourselves both in our build- 
ings and theatres was more or less 
prompted through my reading The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, as your organization 
had often spoken of this company very 
favorably.” 


(signed) JOHN J. GARRITY 


Manufacturers will reach 
their real market through 


&MAGAZINE 
(WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. ©. 
Victor E. GraHaM, Advertising Director. 
42 Broadway New York City 


Largest circulation of any financial magazine in the World. 
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E Advertising 





© WM. H. RANKIN CO 


N the selection of an ad- 

vertising agency the fac- 
tors normally weighed are 
reputation, ability, experi- 
ence and personality. 


The assumption is that 
advertising goes out into 
the open to stand or fall 
and that the tastes and 
habits of the American 
people are universal. 


Therefore, advertising 
that will sell the citizens of 
San Jose, Cal., will sell 
the citizens of Troy, New 
York. 


There have been some 
rude awakenings. Modern 
advertisers, finding their 
product first in one region, 
second in another, fifth in 
another, eighth in another, 
are beginning to have some 
doubts. The accepted rule 
doesn’t seem to be run- 
ning according to Hoyle. 


A A yr 


v bow downright truth is 
that in many instances 
the advertising set-up is 


= —— “Coast to Coast if 


Service 
IR 


trailing the sales set-up. 


It is our fixed opinion 
that modern business and 
the cost of advertising re- 
quire that an advertising 
agency have three com- 
plete, highly trained organ- 
izations in the three key 
zones of this country— 
eastern, mid-western and 
the Pacific Coast. 


This means that in our 
judgment an advertising 
agency with but one office 
cannot have the grasp ona 
sales and advertising pro- 
gram that a closely-knit 
but widespread advertising 
organization has. 


Nor is this just theory. 
Noranappeal tologicsolely. 
We have worked under both 
systems and know the bet- 
ter from experience. 


7 7 gy 
E discarded the “‘single 


office” plan eleven 
years ago. 


Since than we have built 
up strong and well-rounded 
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independent units of our 
organization in New York 
and Chicago and, twelve 
years ago, affiliated our- 
selves with one of the oldest 
and most efficient Coast 
advertising agencies, the 
Honig-Cooper Company, 
with headquarters in San 
Francisco and local offices 
in Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle. 


Through a system 
smoothly developed during 
the past twelve years, there 
isaninterchange of opinion 
and service on all our ac- 
counts that is highly valu- 
able to the advertiser. 


A well-regulated flow of 
“at the source”’ informa- 
tion is in constant circula- 
tion. Intimate knowledge 
oflocal conditions and local 
buying tendencies opens 
up opportunities and closes 
up pitfalls that a “‘single 
office”? agency might never 
see. 


Y thesame token, strong 

local contacts are cre- 
ated for a manufacturer’s 
representative or sales 
manager. Each of these or- 
ganizations has local in- 
fluence with important 
buyers. Many advertisers 
whom weserve have learned 
the dollar-and-cent value 
of these influences. And, in 
consequence, put a high 
premium on it. 
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We shall be glad to tell 
any interested advertiser 
how our zone advertising 
service has worked to the 
great advantage of our cus- 
tomers. Address our near- 
est office. 





F YOUR business is national in scope 

—or is pointing that way—why mot 
look ince this * je-action"’ Reakin 
serv’ if it offers more than you 
are pate There is no obligation. No 
commitment. To any interested 
vertiser, we shall be glad to send— 


l The outstanding magazine adver- 
tising campaign of 1927 in colors. 


Copy of an address by Wm. H. 
er . ‘How much distribution 
vi 








fore 
vertising. ” 

2 The most talked-of newspaper 
page advertisement of 1927. 

3 The most oa" ‘Business Mag- 
azine’’ campaign 

4, The story of a newspa r cam- 
paiga that has produced unusual 

results ause of e merchan- 
dising idea behind 

5 Our ry “Redio Siclnsebiiind 
Does it Pay 

6; Ss yy : “A Analysis,"' a booklet 

Groth, Vice-President in 
chare of our Chicago unit and 
of our Merchandising and 

ade Research Department. 

7. “What of Farm papers in 1928?"* 
and specimens of up-to-date agri- 
cultural advertising. 

BA resentation of the resources 
and services of the 4 divisions of 

our company—Eastern, Central, 

Coast and Canadian. 


wo. H. 











Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Il. 
Superior 6600 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York Cit 
Murray Hill 9300 


San Francisco: 507 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
407 Petroleum Securities Bldg. 


Portland, Oregon - Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Canada 





Charter Member of the American 
Association of Advertising Agents 
Member National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 
Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 





Making a Change in Name a Sales 
Stimulant 


“Three Castles” Becomes “Three Kings” without Causing Any 
Hesitation in Sales 


RIGINALLY, “Three Castles” 

was the name of a cigarette 
manufactured in England. The 
American rights to the name, the 
trade-mark and the package of 
the English “Three Castles” were 
acquired by the Union Tobacco 
Company and soon the brand was 
widely distributed. But although 
the package of the English and 
American “Three 


of the new cigarette. But with 
the introduction of “Three Cas- 
tles” no more was thought of the 
mystery campaign. 

For a period of approximately 
a year “Three Castles” had been 
no mystery. But when the meta- 
morphosis which changed the name 
to “Three Kings” was started, the 
cigarette was again shrouded in 

_ its original mys- 





Castles” were 
the same, the to- 
bacco mixture 
was somewhat 
different, From 
the number of 
sales, however, it 
was apparent 
that the Ameri- 
can “Three 
Castles” suited 
American _ tastes, 
and finally ar- 
rangements were 
made to change 
the name of the 
cigarette to 
“Three Kings.” 
For over a 
year, the merits 
of “Three Cas- 
tles” cigarettes 
had been exten- 
sively featured in 
advertising. The 
roblem of the 
nion Tobacco | 
Company was to 
tie up the new 
name with the 
original advertis- 
ing, and successfully transfer the 
results of the “Three Castles” 
i to the new “Three 


st RE page 





AROUSED 


attention of American 
smokers was first attracted to 
“Three Castles” by teaser adver- 
tisements and window cards. “The 
Mystery Cigarette will soon be 
here,” announced the first window 
card, and this was followed by 
others stressing the mysteriousness 


The Mystery is Solved/ 7 the 
Tear off the temporary 


Three Castles wrapper 
and youll find the new- 


CIGARETTES 


sak for GREEN package 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY WHICH 
INTEREST IN THE CHANGE IN 
NAME WAS GIVEN IN THIS PIECE OF COPY 
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tery. This time 

was known 
“Three 
Castles” Mys- 
tery. Newspaper 
announcements 
and window cards 
teased the public 
into wondering 
about the solu- 
tion of the mys- 
tery, and the 
suspense period 
lasted about a 
week. 

After the an- 
nouncement of 
the new mystery, 
the entire teaser 
campaign was 
built around the 
problem of who 
lives in “Three 
Castles.” Al- 
though the solu- 
tion was some- 
what less diffi- 
cult than that of 
other modern 
mystery tales, 
this didn’t in- 
terfere with its advertising value. 

Three colors were used for the 
window posters. The background 
was the same shade of green 
which formerly was one of the 
distinguishing marks of “Three 
Castles.” Black hands, and Dr. 
Watson, of Sherlock Holmes 
fame, were also brought into the 
advertising. The text of the card 
on which the famous detective 
and his companion are pictured 


PLAIN ENDS 





mat omen tonsece FONT 
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promised the public that the solu- 
tion of the mystery is close at 
hand. 

Listen Watson— 

the MYSTERY 

is about to be 

solved— 


WHO LIVES IN 
“THREE CASTLES” 


hortly afterward, another card 
appeared promising that if secrecy 
were maintained, the mystery 
would be cleared up on the next 
day. The promise 
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will have learned that 
Kings” now live in 
Castles.” 

The change of name was first 
effected in New York. Gradually, 
and as distribution permits, “Three 
Kings” cigarettes will be substi- 
tuted for “Three Castles” through- 
out the entire country. Similar 
advertisements will be used to in- 
troduce the new mystery cigarette. 

Even more interesting than the 
change of name and package is 

the way in which 


“Three 
“Three 





was kept, both 
in the newspaper 
advertisements as 
well as on the 
window cards. 


The Mystery is 
Solved 
Tear off the tem- 
porary Three Castles 
wrapper and you'll 
find the new 
rHREE KINGS 
cigarettes 


rhe illustration 
both an- 
nouncements was 
same, a pic- 
ture of the tem- 
porary “Three 
Castles” wrapper 
being slipped off 
the new “Three 
Kings” package. 
To tie up with 
the advertise- 
ents, window 
plays of the 





THREE 
KINGS 


is the new name of 


Three Castles 
CIGARETTES 


the change has 
actually been 
used to increase 
sales. From the 
start, “Three 
Castles” were 
manufactured 
both with plain 
and cork tips. 
Both were wrap- 
ped in the same 
green package, 
and only the 
words “corked 
tipped,” printed 
in small _ type, 
served to dis- 
tinguish them. 
Not infrequently, 
purchasers who 
thought they had 
received corked 
tipped cigarettes 
discovered that 
they had plain 
end cigarettes. 
It was exceed- 








vy “Three 


rs” were ar- ®8RIEF COPY WAS EMPLOYED TO PUT THE 
NAME CHANGE ACROSS 


ed, to show 
both with 
“Three Castles” wrappers on 
| with the wrappers off. 
now temporary wrapping 
lentical with the original pack- 
in color, layout, and text. At 
glance, and until the extra 
per is removed, the new 
ee Kings” looks every inch 
ld “Three Castles.” On the 
of the wrapper, the buyer’s 
tion is again attracted to the 
ry cigarette, and the ques- 
concerning the residents of 
hree Castles” is again pro- 
unded. The “Three Castle” 
pers will be continued for 
eral weeks or until everyone 


, 


ingly easy for 
mistakes to be 
made in placing 
the cigarettes on 
the shelves, as well as in handing 
them over the counter. 

Now “Three Kings” are put up 
in red and green packages. The 
red packages enclose corked tipped 
cigarettes, the green packages 
plain ends. Besides the color, each 
package is distinctly marked. 

According to Sidney Whalen, 
of the Union Tobacco Company, 
the distinct colors of the two 
packages are expected to give the 
“Three Kings” a new appeal to 
boost its sales. 

The education of the public to 
the change of name rests entirely 
on the advertisements and on the 





Paintings 


COLOR 


{ Or black and white illustrations } 


* 


For fourteen years W. O. FLOING, INC., has been 
supplying the users of advertising illustrations 
a complete service in the physical phase of 


advertising. 
+ 


The knowledge and experience gained in these 
fourteen years of specialization is inherent in 
each production of the organization today—be 
that production a work in black and white or in 


color. 
+ 


In the General Motors Building, Detroit, we 
maintain a most complete and well-balanced staff 
of creative men, layout and producing artists— 
trained to a man in rendering “intelligent service.” 
+ 
Capable of operating as a complete unit—within 
itself—it is contributing through creative help 
and by illustration—to a great number of the 
outstanding advertising campaigns of today. 
+ 
Here and there through these campaigns appear 





the works of nationally known free lance artists— 
the recommendation and purchase of whose works 
is a feature of our service. 

+ 
To render complete service it was logical that we 
should develop and perfect our own process in 


COLOR 


paotograp 


{ Color = on paper } 


It is a pigment process. ‘we carried on to a com- 
mercially practical end —in our studios in New 
York—the experiments of leading English expo- 
nents of the process. 

. 
The result—a color print on paper—is a faithful 
reproduction of the object—whether judged from 
a standpoint of color or texture or both. 

+ 


The process is not meant to supplant good paint- 
ings—but like good paintings it has a very defi- 
nite place in the field of advertising illustration. 


Full information may be obtained from either of our offices 


W. O. FLOING, Inc. 


11 East 47th Street General Motors Bldg. 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Travel advertising demands a direct 
reply from the reader and points 
the way to profit for other classes 
of magazine advertising. @ Because 
travel appetite and the position in 
life it indicates are sure guides to 
quality of circulation. @ In the ad- 
vertising records of 1927 The Digest 
is a leader and no other general 
magazine of a million or more cir- 
culation gets into the spotlight as 
a travel medium until nineteen 
quality publications have had their 
turn. @In growing to the great 
circulation now engaged by The 
Digest we have indeed proved that 
quality circulation does not neces- 
sarily come in small packages. 


The Jiterary Digest 


Of the May issues we shall print 1,600,000 
copies per week 
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extra wrapping of the new “Three 
Kings” package.. There has been 
no effort to enlist retail salesmen 
in the campaign. Unless cus- 
tomers ask for information con- 
cerning “Three Kings,” none is 
volunteered. Even for people who 
have not seen the advertisements 
of the change of name, the text 
on the temporary wrapper serves 
as sufficient explanation. 

Several other announcements 
will be used to establish the name. 
Later, another campaign will be 
started in which “Three Castles” 


will have no part, with efforts © 


directed solely to the popularizing 
of “Three Kings.” 


Lew Hahn to Head National 
Department Store Chain 


Lew Hahn has resigned as managing 
director of the National Retail ry 
Goods Association, New York, to_be- 
come president of a new national chain 
of department stores which has been 
incorporated under the name of the 
Hahn Department Stores, Inc. Six depart- 
ment stores, it is understood, form the 
nucleus for the new chain, which will 
acquire department stores throughout 
the country, in large and small cities. 

Mr. Hahn will continue with the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
for a limited period until his successor 
has been selected and has taken over 
his present position. 


F. H. Dickison Joins 
Schick Razor 


F. H. Dickison, recently general sales 
manager of the Indian Motocycle Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has been made 
general sales manager of the Magazine 
Repeating Razor Company, New York, 
maker of the Schick repeating razor. 
He was at one time, vice-president and 
general sales manager of: the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation, New York. 


Death of Reed Adams 


‘eed Adams, president of the Electro- 
ph Company, Detroit, died recently 
that city, at the age of fifty-four. He 
ted in the advertising business by 
lishing, at an early age, the “Cita- 
” a serial reference library. In 
ularizing his prospects, he found no 
ns of writing letters mechanically, 
| invented the machine which he later 
ifactured and sold for this purpose. 


’. §. Waring Joins Chambers 
Agency 


S. Waring has joined the Detroit 


of The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
Orleans, in an executive capacity. 
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Joint Campaign, Soundly 
Based, Restores Linen Prestige 


Tue Irisn anp Scorrisu 
Linen Damask GvuILp 
INCORPORATED 
New Yore 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your April 19 editorial, “A Sound 
Basis for Co-operative Advertising,” is 
so much in line with an editorial in the 
April “Guildsman,” I thought you 
might be interested in glancing at it. 
It is quoted below. 

Jutien ELFrensein, 
Editor, “The Linen Guildsman.” 
7. * 


Less than two years ago we started 
out with several firm convictions. We 
knew Irish & Scottish linens were the 
finest in the world: we knew women the 
world over an inherent love 
for fine linen: we felt the day of the 
home and the fireside had not passed, 
hotel and club life and breakfast-nook 
apartments to the contrary notwith- 
standing: we knew that the retail stores 
still appreciated the importance of their 
linen departments, and sometimes sighed 
for the days when it was the backbone 
of the store’s business. 

Fortified by these sincere convictions, 
our members put their fortunes and 
energies into the task of reviving linen 
damask business in the United States. 
That was two years ago. 

We did not shout unfair competition, 
or cut prices. We did not lower stand- 
ards of production, or resort to high- 
pressure tactics in selling. We draped 
a table in the purity of linen damask, 
decorated it in perfect taste with har- 
monious pieces of fine china, crystal 
and silver; placed fresh flowers in the 
center, lighted tall candles, stepped back 
and said: Regard this—is it not beauti- 
ful? Is it not indeed impressively 
correct? 

And its beauty was recognized. We 
all seek beauty—and we always will, 
until sunsets go out of style and 
Whistler etchings lose their charm. The 
“impressively correct” table has caused 
a nation-wide revival in linen depart- 
ments, and a gratifying reaction in sil- 
ver, china, glassware, furniture, gift 
and flower departments, and more: the 
Home, where woman has ever reigned 
supreme, once again returns to its 
proper place in the cosmos. The dining- 
room becomes once more the center of 
social activity. The dining table is once 
more the altar of gracious hospitality, 
in keeping with time-honored tradition. 

Perhaps this led the editors of Vogue 
recently to declare that women were 
more interested in their homes today 
than in their clothes. A bold admis- 
sion from a fashion magazine. Three 
billion dollars’ worth of clothes were 
purchased by women last year! This 
is 120 times more than they spent last 
year for linen! The Golden Age and 
the Dining-Room is here! 


Automobilismo, Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
appointed the John D. Hamilton Com- 
pany, Inc., foreign publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, to represent it in the 
United States. 





Gaining Consumer Acceptance for 
a Hospital 


The Merchandising Problem Here Is Much the Same as Establishing 
Salability for a Commodity 


By Ada Belle McCleery, R. N. 


Superintendent, Evanston Hospital, Evanston, Ill. 


‘67 WAS 
me.” 


sick and ye visited 


* * * 


In another week it was to be 
“Hospital Sunday” in Evanston. 
This is the annual occasion upon 
which ministers in this suburban 
town of 70,000 people just to the 
north of Chicago ask their congre- 
gations to contribute money for 
the upkeep and development of the 
Evanston Hospital. The event 
had been advertised. Service 
clubs and other civic organizations 
as well as those within the 
churches had been giving their in- 
dorsement and urging liberal re- 
sponses. 

A Chicago professional man who 
lives in Evanston, conversing with 
a friend while going to the city 
on a train, made this remark: 

“Well, I see the Evanston Hos- 
pital people want some more 
money and for my part I don't 
believe I shall give them any this 
time. That is one of the finest 
and best hospitals to be found 
anywhere around Chicago. They 
have splendid buildings and equip- 
ment. I know by experience that 
they charge good stiff prices for 
their service. They must make 
considerable profit.” 

“But,” objected his friend, “they 
do a great deal of charity work, 
don’t they? That costs money, 
you know.” 

“Oh, there can’t be much of that 
around here. I doubt if there are 
more than a dozen families in the 
town who couldn’t afford to pay 
and they wouldn’t go to a hospital 
anyway. You must remember 
that you are living in the wealth- 
iest suburb on the North Shore 
and not in Chicago with its slums 
and tenement districts.” 

“Who owns that hospital any- 
way?” the friend inquired. 

“A bunch of doctors out here, 


‘though 


I believe. There are big doctors 
in Evanston, as you know and | 
imagine they are not losing any 
money on their hospital even 
they do admit an oc- 
casional person who is unable to 
pay his bill.” 

I am mentioning this conversa- 
tion in some detail, substantially 
as it was reported to me by a 
friend, because it illustrates the 
strange ideas many intelligent 
people have about hospitals. Here 
was a high-grade man who hon- 
estly believed he had the right 
idea of our activities. 


GOING AFTER CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


Since that time we believe we 
have done much toward removing 
mistaken impressions such as this 
which doubtless were fairly prev- 
alent in Evanston and in other 
suburban towns to the north which 
use this hospital. How did we do 
it? Simply by and through the 
intelligent use of good advertis- 
ing. We set out on a deliberate 
campaign to establish consumer 
acceptance for the hospital, fol- 
lowing the same basic methods 
that would be used in performing 
a similar service for a piece of 
branded merchandise or a manu- 
facturing establishment. 

The readers of Printers’ INK 
may think it strange that I, a 
registered nurse and hospital ex- 
ecutive, may make such apparently 
glib use of merchandising terms. 
For their information and peace 
of mind let me say I have had the 
aid and counsel of a prominent 
Chicago advertising agent—who, 
by the way, contributed to us the 
services of himself and his or- 
ganization without charge. In the 
seven years that I have directed 
the finances and other elements of 
this institution I have become 
thoroughly convinced that the 
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A Furniture Record reader's store interior. Pretty clever 
at display, these furniture dealers. 


URNITURE RECORD is the favorite 

journal among furniture and homefur- 
nishing dealers only because it carries material 
that these dealers find of vital use in every- 
day business. There's nothing up stage about 
Furniture Record. Each month it is filled full 
of good stuff written and edited by practical 
men and women who know the retail field 
from long experience. 


§ To get the most for your money out of 
media in this field, Furniture Record should 
head your list. 


FURNITURE RECORD —, 
as he cre gy rem 


for Tome hing 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Good Copy 


It sometimes hap- 
pens that the wrong 
words may be used 
in an attempt to 
tell the right facts 
about a product. 


The right words not 
only tell the facts 
better, but invest 
them with a spirit 
congenial to the 
idea behind them. 


Good copy can 
always be trusted 
to add force to a 
good idea. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















only way in which a hospital can 
rise to its opportunity and fulfil! 
its mission is by being merchan- 
dised to the community. 

Through the aid of advertising 
we have been able to give to this 
gentleman, and I hope to many 
others, an accurate picture of our 
activities. We have shown, and 
are showing, that instead of ‘ 
bunch of doctors” owning the in- 
stitution, it is held by the Evan- 
ston Hospital Association, a cor- 
poration whose charter provides 
that it shall not make a profit. We 
show that instead of “only a dozen 
or so” getting service from us 
without charge, we actually ad- 
mitted 447 free patients during 
1927 and 3,695 part pay patients. 
Instead of a satisfactory profit 
turned in to some _ unidentified 
doctors, we show for 1927 a gross 
operating loss of $69,815.68. 

People cannot be blamed for 
not knowing these things unless 
they are told. And when the 
facts are properly set forth in 
advertising, the feeling is entirely 
different. 

Our merchandising campaign 
(for it really is such) centers 
around “Hospital Sunday.” In 
view of the rather striking success 
of this annual event it has been 
suggested to me by Printers’ Ink 
that a brief resumé of our meth- 
ods would be instructive and in- 
teresting to other hospitals and to 
institutions in general that are de- 
pendent wholly or partly upon 
public generosity as a means of 
subsistence. 

Without presuming to try to in- 
struct others, therefore, I am 
ready here to lay down the broad 
proposition that an appeal for 
financial aid can be conceived and 
executed in such a way that not 
only is the money obtained in 
satisfactory amounts, but the real 
selling points of the institution are 
made plain to the public whom it 
serves and by whom, in turn, it is 
served. A Printers’ INK stati 
writer tells me a very interesting 
story about a certain manuiac- 
turer of kitchen ranges who de- 
clares he had never in all his busi- 
ness experience asked a person to 
buy any of his merchandise. This 
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Beauty is its servant. 
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Frederic Nelson 
BP hnsllips,. Buc. 252. 


314 East 23rd Street New York City 


Send for New Broadside of Type Faces, Borders and Ornaments 
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Introducing George Duff- 
The Farmer-Philosopher of the 
“New York City Milk Shed” 


HOUSANDS of readers of the Dairymen’s 
League News turn first to page 5, where they in- 
variably find a yarn by George Duff. More than any 
other writer, Duff voices the spirit of the Eastern 
dairy farmer. He is probably America’s greatest 


rural humorist. 

Duff is himself a practical dairyman and a pro- 
ducing member of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc. Follow his droll stories 
for a few weeks and you'll get a new slant on the 
Eastern dairy farmers and the paper they own and 
publish. You will realize that the Dairymen’s 
League News is a vital factor in the lives of its 
readers. And these readers include the homemakers 
and children as well as the farmers themselves. 

A trial schedule will convince you that the Dairy- 
men’s League News has both reader interest and 
reader response. Rate, only 50c a line. 


Write today for Sample Copy and particulars. 


The circulation of 
Dairymen’s 


ague News is con- 
centrated in this 
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gentleman, it seems, advertises the 
features of his range so effectively 
that people actually ask him to sell 
it to them, or words to that effect. 
What he does, of course, is to 
work his commodity into the buy- 
ing consciousness of the public. 
This done, the act of selling be- 
comes more or less of a detail. 

We are using “Hospital Sun- 
day” and its allied advertising ac- 
tivities for precisely the same 
purpose. We are not selling mer- 
chandise for profit. We are sell- 
ing to the people an accurate idea 
of who we are and what we are 
accomplishing for the community. 
In other words, we first establish 
acceptance for the product and 
thus bring about a _ condition 
wherein people are able to con- 
tribute intelligently and willingly 
instead of being driven into a 
corner by some _ high-powered 
“drive.” 

In building up to the climax, 
which is contributions, we go be- 
fore the people with the general 
theme of health for the commun- 
ity. We try to convey the idea in 
our advertising that instead of the 


campaign being one primarily for 
the Evanston Hospital it is, in 
fact, something for the advance- 
ment and conservation of Evan- 


ston’s health. Instead of telling 
about the greatness of the hos- 
pital, the completeness of its scien- 
tific equipment, the high character 
and professional standard of its 
medical staff, we try to show in a 
sensible way what the hospital 
does and how much it really means 
to the average citizen. 


ADVERTISING HAS A SERIOUS TONE 


The newspaper advertising, with 
this end in view, is mostly busi- 
nesslike with a certain amount of 
the sentimental, humanitarian or 
semi-emotional appeal. 

In emphasizing the fact that the 
hospital belongs to every citizen 
in the community we say in one 
advertisement : 


Like other institutions, this «hospital 
is partly dependent upon the free will 
generosity of its citizens. For much 
of its work must, of necessity, be per- 

rmed without money return. Only in 
thi is way can it a community hospi- 
tal. Only thus can it stay the 
epidemics; segregate con us diseases; 
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“Punch’s” 
Influence 


T is almost impossible to 

exaggerate the influence 

of “PUNCH.” It isnot 

rhetoric but simple truth to 

say that “PUNCH” is not 

merely a British journal ; it 
is an Imperial Institution. 

And this trust 

and confidence extends to 

the Advertisements. 


Throughout the Empire 
there are people who believe 
in “ PUNCH”: it has their 
confidence as being some- 
thing which has stood the 
test of time, yet has moved 
with the times, which is con- 
ducted on sound lines and 
which won't mislead you. 
The pulling power of an ad- 
vertisement in “PUNCH” 
can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. 


Rates and full particulars regarding 
Advertising space from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH,” 
80 FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.c. 4, ENG. 
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Action! 





Jobber Action 
Dealer Action 





Keep the 
Goods Moving 





There are many worthy 
products, well made, well 
priced, well advertised—but 
somewhere between factory 
and consumer, they find a 
bump in the road that re- 
duces their sales speed. 

Maybe Jobber, maybe Dealer 
—somebody is sitting tight 
instead of lending a shoulder. 
The Jobbers and Dealers can 
be stirred to Action. Some 
of America’s leaders have 
found the way to win whole- 
hearted, active co-operation. 


PETS 


These latter products actually are 
the pets of Jobbers’ Salesmen 
and Dealers’ Clerks who push 
them wherever and whenever 
then can. Why? Because their 
manufacturers know how to raise 
“Pets.” They have found an 
ideal plan for rewarding Jobbers’ 
Salesmen and Dealers’ Clerks 
for extra effort and extra results. 
The plan is simple; inexpensive. 
It is told without waste of words 
in an important new booklet 
“Winning Co-operation of Job- 
bers’ Salesmen and _ Dealers’ 
Clerks.” Have your secretary 
send the coupon. There is no 
obligation. 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
7 W. 18th St., New York City 


ACTION! 








I Premium Service Co., Inc, 

| 7 W. 18th St., New York City 

[ Send along my copy of “Winning 
! Co-operation.” FREE, of course. 
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meet the distress of those in our com- 
munity who are unable to pay; and in- 
culcate those hygienic standards which 
make a city healthful. 


Another part of the advertising 
has to do with the services of the 
hospital to the individual. There 
still remains too much of the old- 
time erroneous belief that to be 
obliged to go to a hospital is a 
terrible calamity and that the cost 
of hospital treatment is ridiculous- 
ly and unnecessarily high. 

In newspaper advertisements 
leading up to “Hospital Sunday” 
we take up these topics and dis- 
cuss them fearlessly. 

Under the heading of “When 

7 : 
Yours ‘go to the hospital,’” we 
say: 

Perhaps you have never “gone to the 
hospital.” You may be, beyond the 
average, fortunate. 

Statistics show that the average fam- 
ily of five provides a hospital case once 
in two years. 

Yet these figures are not alarming. 
In these days, one does not shun the 
hospital, nor go to it only as a last 
resort. 

Preventive medicine, and the taking 
of light cases in time, save many from 
the more serious forms of hospital ex- 
perience. 

More and more, the family physician 
—as well as specialist—prefers to do 
his work through a modern hospital. 
For there he has the facilities to speed 
recovery. 

So when you do go to the hospital, 
you have not the dread and fear of 
sogene days. ° 

ut, you will then appreciate, to the 
full, the close-by advantages and greater 
home-likeness of a community hospital. 

You will be glad for the assurance 
that Evanston Hospital has kept pace 
with the city’s growth and with the 
scientific methods of treatment. You 
will be comforted to know that a place 
awaits you outside the din of city life, 
where clean air and sunshine are abun- 
dant. 

In many ways, Evanston would be 
poorer without Evanston Hospital. It 
attracts the best of medical skill to our 
community. It serves all and helps all, 
while standing guard over the city’s 
health. 

Your self-interest in Evanston Hos- 
pital, and your pride in it, can be ex- 
pressed on Hospital Sunday. You can 
help Evanston to maintain an institution 
so capable and so useful. 

If you do not place your contribution 
through an Evanston church, send it 
direct to Evanston Hospital, care of the 
treasurer. 


It will be observed that this ad- 
vertisement, the same as all the 
others, takes up a specific feature 
aiming toward the establishment 
of consumer acceptance for the 
hospital and makes this the basis 
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You be the Jury 


Q. Do you live someplace? 4. Yes. 


Q. Do you or your wife shop in your home? 4. No. 


Q. Does your wife market in street-cars? .4. No. 


Q. On motor-roads or “downtown’’? 4. No. 


Q. Is most of your income spent in your home- 
neighborhood? .4. Yes. Q. Does your wife spend most 
of it? 4. Yes. Q. Does she also spend most of her 
time there? ./. Yes. 

Q. Does she see posters 8 feet high by + feet wide at 
eye-level on busy corners in your neighborhood? 4. Yes. 


Q. Do you? 4. Yes. Q. Every day? 4. Yes. 


Criterion Service rests its case. 


Send for This Portfolio & 


Even if only to be proper 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap 
plied to your selling. May he 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made io 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 


GRAYBAR BuiLDING New York 
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On the Doorway for a suggestion that contributions 
for “Hospital Sunday” shall be 


to Two liberal. 


One reason many people talk s9 


Continents and much about “the high cost of be- 


ing sick” is that they are always 


Two Oceans right on the borderline in their 


financial affairs. They live be- 


. yond their means or at least on a 
he outstanding NEWS- | basis which makes them wait 


paper in the Panama | eagerly for their pay checks 

Cc 1Z d th h They make little or no provisions 
ana one and through | for emergencies. Consequently, 
out the entire Republic of | when sudden illness or accidents 
7 come they have not the means of 

Panama is defraying the expense. They go 


to a hospital and think they are 
The being imposed upon unmercifully 
in the matter of charges. 
Panama Star | The simple truth is that every 
first class hospital charges rea- 
and Herald 


sonable prices and offers to its 

paticnts rooming accommodations 

a within their means. But the 

It dominates a teeming interna- | trouble is a feeling of false pride, 
tional market, a spot on the 
crossroads of the world, visited 
by eager traders from every 





or something strangely like it, 
which causes people to insist on 
having the best. They live in 
style, when they cannot afford it, 
land under the sun. and want to be sick the same way. 
In utilizing advertising to con- 

vey the right impression as to ex- 

The pense we necessarily cannot attack 

people’s erroneous psychology, 

Panama Star their unreasonableness or _ their 
improvidence. But we do em- 

and Herald phasize the fact that pay patients 
are charged only normal sae 

. . rates. This is done for the 

was established in 1849. It double purpose of giving them the 
has served American commerce | correct impression of the hospital 
abroad for four scores of years - also to er _ = 
.% minds any possibility that they 

and today it = oa of the greal- | ore paying for our charity work. 
est advertising mediums in Latin | In fact, we keep away from giv- 


America. ing the idea that people think 
hospital rates are exorbitant. 
Published in English and Spanish Back of all our advertising, of 


course, is the central thought of 
For information, rates or sample copies, | getting more money to add to 
see any foreign advertising agency, or | our financial resources so that we 
; s | can develop in response to the 
Exclusive U. S. Representatives | growing needs of the community. 
But only a comparatively small 


A 1I-A me rica n part of our message is devoted 





» actually to asking for money 
Netwspapers Instead of this, we try to tell the 
Rep., Inc. facts about the hospital in such a 

si way that a condition will be cre- 

Graybar Building ated wherein people will want to 
New York City contribute. If this is not mer- 


chandising, what is? 
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FRANK BRAUCHER, 


250 PARK AVENUE 


ANNOUNCING 


The ‘Removal 


OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE FROM 

110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET TO 

333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ON 
MAY Ii1sT, 1928 


The telephone number— RANDOLPH 6850 


remains unchanged 


The Opening 


OF THE DETROIT OFFICE IN THE 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING ON 
MAY IsT, 1928 


The telephone number is NORTHWAY 5613 


uw 
> 


| THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Advertising Director 


NEW YORK 
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It Takes an 
Akron Paper 


to Cover Akron 


LEVELAND circulation is spread so 
thinly when it reaches Akron that its 
selling force is lost. 


If you want to sell in the Akron Market— 
in itself a metropolitan area with 325,000 
buyers—then you must advertise in Akron 
papers. 


Of the Akron papers, the Beacon Journal is 
by far the most highly favored by national, 
local and classified advertisers. 


It is so much favored that for years it has 
carried more advertising in six days than 
the other paper in seven—that it showed a 
gain of 440,000 lines in the first three months 
of 1928 as compared with the first quarter 
of 1927. It leads in circulation. 


Again — it takes an Akron paper to cover 
Akron. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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What Does the College Man Mean 
to Advertising ? 


The Real Answer to That Question Will Be Found in the Question: 
What Does Advertising Offer to the College Man? 


By Stanley Resor 


President, J. 


ROFESSOR HOTCHKISS 

quotes Claude Hopkins as say- 
ing in his book that there is no 
place for the college man in ad- 
vertising. As a bit of evidence 
on the other side of this picture, 
I may point out that in our or- 
ganization of something over 600 
people, there are over 150 college 
men and women, and among them 
four Ph.D.’s. We would like to 
have more of both. 

But isn’t advertising essentially 
a building industry—an industry 
which is endeavoring to insure the 
future 


present situation for the 
and formulate a correct reading 
of conditions so that when the 


character of the building is to be 
changed, this will be sensed in 
advance ? 

The real answer to “What does 
the college man mean to adver- 
tising?” will be found in “What 
does advertising offer to the col- 
lege man?” “Where has advertis- 
ing arrived today?” “Where is it 
headed ?” 

You may remember the play, 
“The Tavern,” some years ago in 
which the half-wit kept asking, 
“What’s all the shooting for?” In 
life today, we do not have to be 
half-wits to ask that question re- 
currently. What is all the adver- 
tising shooting about? What is 
advertising accomplishing? What 
is it leading to? To get a fresh 
perspective, let us look at it ob- 
jectively a minute and see what 
relation advertising has to the 
problems of mankind in general 
and to industry in particular. 

In their book, “Profits,” Foster 
and Catchings point out that one 
of the primary responsibilities of 
every business man is to reduce 

A portion of a talk before Yale- 
Men-in-Advertising at a joint luncheon 
with New York University-Men-in- 
Advertising. 


Walter T hompson Company 


his risks. To this end, insurance 
in every conceivable form has 
come into existence. Every pro- 
gressive business man __ utilizes 
those forms which fit his particu- 
lar needs. But the authors then 
go on to point out that the great- 
est of all risks is what they 
term “the consumer’s freedom of 
choice.” 

After all the manufacturer’s 
elaborate and expensive prepara- 
tions in making the article and 
getting it on the market, will the 
consumer buy it? Will he buy to- 
day? Will he buy the particular 
brand in question? In the answer 
to these three questions lies the 
greatest of all risks of business. 
To influence this choice is the mis- 
sion of advertising. 

To those of us in advertising 
there is one satisfaction which 
does not apply to insurance. In- 
surance in no way attempts to re- 


duce the risk. All it does is to 
share it. All the insurance in the 
world does not prevent a single 


fire or abate the certainty of a 
single death. Advertising, on the 
other hand, is like preventive medi- 
cine. Its purpose is to bring about 
a result—not simply to distribute 
the effect of the result. 

How generally has the impor- 
tance of this risk been recognized 
by industry? To what extent has 
advertising been recognized as a 
means to influence these decisions? 
How important a place has adver- 
tising acquired in our industrial 
life today? 

In the New York Times of 
March 25, America’s 
twenty leading industries ~ were 
listed. These industries were rated 
on three counts—first, the number 
of workers employed; second, the 
value added by their service; 
third, the estimated investment. 
Upon these three counts, agricul- 
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Few men have heard 
of 


Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 
(Screenless) 

single 
or 
multi-color. 


Ideal for all manner 
of pictorial display 
material. 


We are equipped to 
make 
SHORT RUNS 
quickly and cheaply. 


If you’ve never seen 
specimens of our 
work, we shall be glad 
to send you samples. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE: CIRCLE 2780 
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ture comes first in all three classj- 
fications—10,241,000 people are in- 
volved in the industry. Its esti- 
mated investment is $57,000,000, 


000. The value of its products js 
$16,963,000,000. Then follow in 
order: 


2. construction 


3. railroads 
4. textiles 

5. machinery 
6. lumber 

7. iron and steel 
8. automobiles 
9. oil 

10. coal 

11. electricity 
12. clothing 
1 
1 
1 


? 

3. publishing 

4. telephone and telegraph 

>. meat 

16. rubber 

17. shoes 

18. baking 

19, paper 

20. tobacco 

In this list, no account was taken 
of the entertainment industry. Had 
that field not been excluded, no 
doubt motion pictures would have 
qualified and crowded out one of 
the twenty shown. 

On the basis of the dollar value 
of products or service, if we can 
accept the rather glib statement 
that has now been made for sev- 
eral years, that $1,000,000,000 
is spent in this country annually 
for advertising—advertising would 
appear as the nineteenth on this 
list, crowding ahead of the paper 
industry and tobacco. On the basis, 
then, of the dollar value at least, 
advertising has become one of the 
major industries. 

Now as to the justification of 
advertising from the point of view 
of results. In his recent book, 
“American Prosperity,” Paul Ma- 
zur contends that the whole fabric 
of American prosperity today 
rests upon the fact that in the 
final analysis obsolescence is tak- 
ing the place of depreciation. In 
other words, mass _ production, 
which has made our widespread 
prosperity in this country possible, 
with its high rate of wages and 
hence its high purchasing power 
of the masses, can only be con- 
tinued upon the basis of an ever- 
expanding consumption. No mass 
production would be possible if we 
lived in a country where, for 
clothes, it was only necessary to 
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Columbus has 76 cities 
of 1000 or more population 


in its rich trading territority- 


, TOLEDO =” 
\ MARKET 









CLEVELAND 


o 
~ ” 
. - 
~~. 3y--°* 





CINCINNATI * y 

MARKE q Figures on map 
show average Dis- 

patch circulation 

by counties for the 

6 month period 

ending 3-31-28, 


Which is 26 more than any other 
Ohio city has in its trade area 


Columbus Cincinnati Cleveland Toledo 
has 76 has 50 has 46 has 45 





OHIOS GREATEST HOME DAILY 


PAID CIRCULATION 118,209 


—more than 93 per cent concentrated in Columbus and its 
tich trading area 
General Representatives, OD. MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Member 100,000 group of American Cities 
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stick one’s head through a sack; 
where, for shelter, a hut would 
suffice; and where there was no 
transportation at all, or transpor- 
tation only in its most primitive 
form. 

We have only to look at the in- 
dustries which most continuously 
contribute to improved living con- 
ditions, or which most contin- 
uously offer the best in their fields, 
and compare them with the indus- 
tries in which the bulk of adver- 
tising is done, to find that they 
are one and the same. 

This reduction of business risk 
through advertising today applies 
not only to foods, to amusements, 
transportation, medicine, etc., but 
also to such industries as banking. 
Trust companies are educating the 
public in the need of corporations 
which will enable them to safe- 
guard their estates and have them 
intelligently administered after 
they are gone. 

I have heard two interesting 
pieces of evidence in the last 
thirty days on the value of ad- 
vertising to the consumer. Two 
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weeks ago, I spent a day with 
J. C. Penney, the head of the 
Penney Stores. In telling of his 
problems of the early days in 
building that large organization, 
it struck me that one of his expe- 
riences in particular was illum- 
inating. 

He said that when he was simply 
an employee of the two men who 
were then operating three small 
stores in the West, he used to go 
to market with these men when 
they did their buying. He said 
that again and again merchandise 
in all kinds of lines was laid be- 
fore them with price ranges as 
great as 15 to 25 per cent. 
One partner would always want 
to take the article at the low- 
est price. The second partner al- 
ways showed a willingness to pay 
the higher price for the better 
article, even though he could not 
see the difference in value, if he 
could be convinced that that dif- 
ference in value was there. 

Mr. Penney said it was the 
character of this second man, who 
was the dominant figure in the 








DEPARTMENT STORES, LOCAL AND 
OUT-OF-TOWN, HAVE THEIR SAY— 


For the first quarter of 1928, DeLisser 
Brothers’ lineage reports show the fol- 


lowing figures for this class of adver- 


tising in Paterson, N. J., newspapers: 


THE PRESS-GUARDIAN (Daily) 394,373 


(Sunday) 
THE PRESS-GUARDIAN 


(Daily and Sunday) 455,350 


po eee ee Te 








Local N. Y. Total 
Dept. Stores Dept. Stores Dept. Stores 
10,092 404,465 
Caer e 83s «4 oo we 60,977 
10,092 465,442 
364,004 3,639 367,643 
344,648  _.......... 344,648 


Second Paper ............... 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


W. B. BRYANT, Pub. 
Nat. Reps.: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, New York, Boston 
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stumbling blocks in the path 
to progress. + 4 + Yet new 
conditions demand that the 
anchors of tradition be cast 
aside. + 4. + Business, on a nev 
plane, requires new servants 

. + Outdoor Advertising 
meets the requirements of 
modern merchandising, of volume 
poemaien, of mass markets 
he be » Walker & Co. offer 
Wee cso a specialized 
service in Outdoor Advertising 
which conforms to the needs of 4 








the living age. 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Se lling Repre sentatives for 
POSTER, PAINTED and ELECTRIC 


DISPLAY S throughout the Unite d 
States and Canada 


DETROIT Flint 


Saginaw 
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Flammertone 


Photo-Print 


in any 
Color, Size, or 
Quantity 


Must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


No explanation can 
acquaint you with 
the beauty of these 
Patented Photo- 
Prints. 


If you use the prod- 
uct of the camera 
for any purpose, 
send for specimens 
of this new color 
photo. 


RAINBOW 


Photo-Reproductions, Inc. 
136-146 West 52nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Telephone — Circle 5523 
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| business, that determined his deci- 
sion to identify himself perma- 
nently with the organization and 
that this policy has been the Pen. 
ney policy ever since. If the pro- 
fessional buyer cannot rely alto- 
gether on his judgment of values, 
and has to base his judgment to 
some extent on the reputation, in- 
tegrity and standing of the maker, 
obviously this is far more true of 
the rest of us—the public. 
Yesterday, Mr. Simmons, the 
head of the Simmons bed com- 
pany, was telling of a meeting he 
had had with a group of some 
forty or fifty furniture merchants 


| on the Coast. The Simmons Com- 


pany has brought out an improve- 
ment on one of its products, and 
Mr. Simmons asked for these 
buyers’ estimates of what it would 
cost to give this added value. No 
estimate was under $1 per unit, 
and they ran as high as $3. Mr. 
Simmons then had the pleasant 
surprise for them of saying that 
owing to the large scale on which 
the product was produced, made 
possible by advertising, it was 
feasible to effect such economies 
that the improyement could be 
made without raising the price. 

United Cigar Plans Drug 

Store Chain 

The United Cigar Stores Company, 
New York, is planning the organization 
of a national chain of drug. stores 
through a subsidiary About fifteen or 
twenty of the best located of the Happi 
ness Candy stores, which are controlled 
by the United Cigar interests, will form 
the nucleus about which the new chain 
will be built. It is intended to convert 
this number of the candy stores int 
drug stores, making the candy business 
a separate department in each. 

It is also expected that the new chain 
will be expanded by the inclusion of 
the sixty-four stores operated by the 
United Retail Chemists’ Corporation, a 
United Cigar subsidiary. 

The Happiness Candy Stores, Inc., 
will continue to operate as a separate 
company. For the present the drug 
store subsidiary will concentrate on the 
territory in and around New York and 
it is expected it will expand to all parts 
of the country gradually. 





Joins “The Farm Journal” 

Willard A. Banks, formerly vice 
president of Mc Kinney, Marsh & Cush- 
ing, Detroit advertising agency, has 
joined the Chicago office of The Farm 
Journal. 
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Federal Radio Appoints | 
J. Jay Fuller 


The Federal Radio Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Ortho-Sonic radio sets, has 
appointed J. Jay. Fuller, advertising 
agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
yertising account. An advertising cam- 
paign will be started the latter part of 
this month. 


Stencil Machine Account for 
Brockland & Moore 


The Marsh Stencil Machine Company, 
Belleville, Ill., maker of Marsh stencil 
machines, inks and shipping room sup- 
plies, has appointed Brockland & Moore, 
Inc., St Louis advertising agency to 
direct its advertising account. 


G. A. Haefeker Joins Geare, 
Marston & Pilling 
G. A. Haefeker, who has been with 
.. W. Ayer & Son for the last two 
years, has joined the plans department 
of Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia advertising agency. 


Heinn Company Opens 
New York Sales Office 


The Heinn Company, Milwaukee, 
Heinn loose-leaf devices, has opened a 
sales office at New York. Perry Ham- 
ilton, Eastern district sales manager, will 
be in charge. 


“John Martin’s Book” to 
Change Size 


Beginning with its July issue, John 
Martin's Book, The Child’s Magazine, 
New York, will have a page size of 
twelve by nine inches and a type page 
size of seven by 103/16 inches. 


Rasael Torres with Millsco 
Agency 
Rasael Torres, formerly with the ex- 
port advertising department of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, has joined 
the Millsco Agency, Inc., New York, 
export advertising 


Appoints Jerome B. Gray 


The Sayford Paper Specialty Com- 
pany, Vineland, N. J., manufacturer of 
paper bottle caps and other paper speci- 
alties, has appointed Jerome B. Gray, 
Philadelphia, advertising, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 


A. G. Rubbra, Space Buyer, 
Lowrey Agency 
A. G. Rubbra, of the staff of Harold 


C. Lowrey, Toronto advertising agency, 
has been advanced to the position of 
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space buyer. 





Wear a smock, sweet maid, 
and let who will be artists! 
After courteously apologiz- 
ing to Mr. William Shake- 


speare, Miss Frances New- 
man, Mr. Jim Tully, and 
any other writers who may 
wish to paraphrase the 
thought in future, we make 
bold to say that we DO have 
‘“‘atmosphere” at the Atlanta 
Biltmore! Note the lower 
ease a! No airs about it, 
but it’s an atmosphere that 
makes you mightily con- 
tented with yourself—the 
sort that spurs you to step 
out of the hotel of a morn- 
ing and win the Supreme 
Court decision, the golf 
match or the contract—in- 
stead of wiring home for ex- 
pense money! 

Since we're mentioning 
several of the intelligentsia, 
may we add that Mr. 
Mencken himself, after a few 
days’ visit to the Atlanta 
Biltmore, wrote that Atlanta, 
“in many respects” had the 
finest hotel in the country! 


Ailanta Biltmore 


A Bowman Biltmore Insdcution 
Rates from 


Mo 
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MEN’S SHOES 


In advertising Men’s Shoes two 
basic factors must be considered— 


(1) Men only buy Men’s Shoes. 


(2) The number of pairs and 
kinds of shoes they buy are 
largely governed by occu- 
pations and incomes. 


More effective advertising to more 
Men of better means is the Big 
Idea behind our Color Service in 


TheManGroup 


THE MACAZINE ROI ’ NATIONS 
_OF BUSINESS _ ea) BUSINESS 

lar Field ¥ SCIENTIFIC 
Bases Stream AMERICAN 


Ruggles 2 Brainard, inc. 
@Ghe Graybar Building 
New York City 


BES?;T 
PAPER CEMENT 


A Real Adhesive 


FOR 


—PREPARING MASKS 
OR FRISKETS 


—LAYOUT WORK 
—GENERAL PASTING 


STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 








WILL NOT WRINKLE, CURL 
OR SHRINK MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING. SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Write for Free Sample 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Dept. BT 
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Progress of 
United States Foreign 
Trade 


OR the first quarter of this year 

our foreign trade increased 
about 1 per cent in value when 
compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1927. In money figures, 
the total for the quarter was 
$2,273,000,000. 

These figures are significant in 
themselves. However, they assume 
even more importance when they 
are analyzed and it is discovered 
that there was a very large expan- 
sion in our exports of manufac- 
tured products and marked declines 
in crude materials and crude foods. 

Exports in the first quarter were 
slightly larger in value than for 
the same quarter last year and 
totaled $1,204,000,000. According 
to information contained in “Com- 
merce Reports,” the actual volume 
of exports was somewhat reduced 
from that of last year, due largely 
to sharp declines in the quantities 
of cotton, coal, tobacco, wheat and 
other grains sold in foreign coun- 
tries. “On the other hand,” this 
Government report states, “there 
were particularly noteworthy gains 
in the sales of manufactured prod- 
ucts which, to a large extent, 
counterbalanced the decline in crude 
products.” 

It is also interesting to note that 
the total value of merchandise im- 
ported into this country increased 
3.7 per cent from the previous 
quarter and 2. 2 per cent as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 
1927. The figure is $1,069.000,000. 
The report states that “The level 
of import prices appears to have 
been several per cent below that 
of the first quarter of 1927, which 
indicates an increase of probably 
5 or 6 per cent in the volume of 
imports.” 

The excess of merchandise ex- 





| ports over imports for the first 


quarter was $20,200,000 less than 
for the quarter a year ago, and 


amounted to $134,500,000. 





The advertising business conducted at 
New Britain, Conn., by Louis W. Vogel 
and associates has been incorporated as 
the Vogel Advertising Agency. 
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—_ all mailings reach 
4 N three classes 
—those ready to buy 
—those who soon will be 
—those who never will 


Mr. and Mrs. may be deaf to 
the most seductive appeals of 
the radio manufacturer. Then 
overnight they hear a concert at 
the Parkinsons and no longer 
can be happy without a set. 


—Or, their old family bus may 
have seemed adequate for an- 
other year. But they happened 
to take a ride in the Jones’ new 
eight and the performance that 
the 1928 model gave engendered 
a deep dissatisfaction with their 
own car. 


Every advertiser who uses mail- 
ings to sell goods knows the fol- 
lowing is true: a letter is sent 
out to a list of names and pulls 
a certain percent of replies. 
After an interval, the same let- 
ter can be sent to the same list 
and still produce a good volume 
of orders. 
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Is It Received at the Right Time ? 


Advertising — Like Golf —Demands Good Timing 


Blotters should be included in 
mailings because blotters (after 
letters have gone to the files) 
are on the desk when advertise- 
ments or letters are to be an- 
swered. 





The best paper stock of high 
absorbency should be _ insisted 
upon. We cannot say that we 
make the only good blottings 
manufactured, but we do say 
that under the Standard Brand 
you will never find any poor 
blottings. 


In the jobbing centers of the 
United States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom there are 
wholesalers who carry adequate 
stocks as to grades, colors and 
finishes. Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, 


: tandard 
Blottin 
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a of the products she prefers 


—and why 


The mar. 
products keting. 
shown on GirlScout 
this page training 
are becom- makes good 
ing well known housekeep- 


toa large group ers. It also 
makes girls un- 
usually suscep- 
tible to advertis- 
ing based on the 
health appeal. 

The American Girl 
Magazine has a net 
paid circulation of 
51,000 based on A.B.C. 
figures. Investigations 
show that almost every 
one of the Girl Scouts see 
the magazine before it is a 
month off the press. The page 
rate is $200.00 and the July 
forms close on May31inN.Y.City. 


The ‘ 
AmericanGirl 
The Magazine for all Girls 


Published by THE GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


of growing girls 
through wisely 
planned and inex- 
pensive advertising 
in the American Girl 
Magazine. The Girl 
Scout readersof this mag- 
azine will not only be good 
customers later but are in- 
fluencing sales right now. 
Have you a product or service 
which the Girl Scouts ought to 
know about? These170,000 alert, 
responsive girls are assistant buy- 
ers for the American Home. They 
cook, sew and do much of the family 


670 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
A. J. FEHRENBACH, Business Manager 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 


PASADENA 

Harry FE. Hyde Henry C. Pragoft J. R. Ferris Hallett E. Cole 
Phila. Representative New Fagland Rep. Western Rep. Pacific Coast Rep. 
548 Drexel Blag. 80 Boylston St. 537 So. Dearborn St. 2320 Mar Vista 
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HE advantages of employee 

stock ownership are so well 
known that some of its disadvan- 
tages are soft-pedalled by its 
friends. These disadvantages are 
not so much inherent in the plan 
itself, for the whole idea of mak- 
ing workers in office and plant 
part owners of the business is 
fundamentally sound, but those 
which arise when the stock is a 
listed one and subject to wide 
fluctuations. The foreman in a 
plant may invest his life savings in 
the stock of the company for 
which he works, later to worry 
and wonder as rival pools or spe- 
cialists alternately bid the stock up 
or unload it in large blocks. 

As the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board says: “The objects 
of employee stock ownership are 
the fostering of thrift and an en- 
during interest in the progress of 
the employing company. 

“The results brought about by 
wide swings in market prices of 
securities are reported as the op- 
posite of those intended. Depres- 
sion of prices tends to create dis- 
satisfaction among the employees, 
while a bull market of the pro- 
portions experienced of late offers 
a great temptation to employee 
stockholders to dispose of their 
shares.” 

The manufacturer who has 
worked out a logical stock owner- 
ship plan for his employees often 
discovers that the sense of re- 
sponsibility and feeling of secur- 
ity which he hoped would come 
from making his employees part- 
ners in his enterprise is changed 
instead into speculative anxiety. 

For that reason, some of the 
largest companies which formerly 
set aside stock each year for their 
employees at a certain price, have 
changed their plans. The F. W. 
Woolworth Company is a case in 
point. H. T. Parson, president 
of the company, tells Printers’ 
INK: 

“We do not set aside any stock 
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Why Woolworth Stopped Selling 
Stock to Employees 


It Was Found That the Plan Had a Number of Disadvantages 


of our company for employees. We 
tried this several years ago. When 
the price was fixed, the employees 
were all anxious to buy it if the 
market price was above the fixed 
price; but if the market price hap- 
pened to be, in the course of time, 
lower than the selling price to 
employees, there was dissension 
and a feeling that the company had 
taken advantage of them, and 
asked them a higher price for the 
stock than it could have been had 
for in the open market. We now 
give our employees the benefit of 
the information for our company 
and allow them to make their own 
investments in the stock in the 
open market without any urging 
on our part to become stockhold- 
ers. We find this the most satis- 
factory way and a great many of 
our employees are contented stock- 
holders, following their own judg- 
ment in the purchase of same in 
the open market.” 

Mr. Parson sums up in his 
statement a point of view which 
has been growing among many 
heads of companies whose stock is 
listed. Sound and unprejudiced 
financial advice is made available 
to employees and they are then 
asked to use their own best judg- 
ment, exactly as an outside inves- 
tor would be expected to do. 

Some companies offer stock to 
employees at a price so far below 
the present market price that ordi- 
nary market fluctuations would 
probably not worry the employee 
stockholder. Others issue a spe- 
cial class of non-negotiable em- 
ployee stock. The Woolworth plan 
which puts the responsibility up 
to the judgment of the individual 
is a method which is growing in 
popularity. 

The factory worker, the clerk 
and office employee is entitled to 
every safeguard in his investments 
and all the sound financial advice 
which the organization can fur- 
nish. The man who has put his 
savings into some fly-by-night plan 
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is not nearly so good a_ producer 
as the man who is building for 
himself the assurance of an old 
age free from financial worry. 

But many executives agree with 
Mr. Parson that he should be 
taught to use his own judgment 
rather than be handed something 
on a silver platter. 


Survey Questions Should Bring 
yy T_99 

Out “Yes” or “No” Answers 

Some hints on what to do and what 
not to do in conducting consumer sur- 
veys were presented before the meeting, 
last week, of the Sales Managers’ Club 
of New York by J. David Houser. 
People do not like to hurt the feelings 
of an investigator, he said, and most 
always will give the answers thought t 
be most pleasing. That is one reason 
why leading questions should be avoided. 

Another reason, he stated, involves 
the element of suggestion. People like 
to give good reasons that reflect credit 
on themselves rather than real reasons. 
Questions that bring out descriptive 
answers tend to handicap a survey, in 
his opinion, because they furnish poor 
statistical data. 

When an advertiser conducts a sur- 
vey, said Mr. Houser, he does so be- 
cause he wants to get facts from a 
particular source; he wants his investi- 
gation to yield a measure for determin- 
ing buying attitude. Accordingly his 
questions should be so prepared that 
opinion cannot be substituted for fact in 
the answers. It is the conception that 
exists in the buyer’s mind on which 
light is desired, not expert knowledge. 

Leading questions bring a confusion 
of replies whereas questions carefully 
prepared so that only “tyes” or “no” 
answers may be obtained, Mr. Houser 
said, are most important from the tabu- 
lating standpoint of statistical value. 

. R. Brundage, of the White and 
Wyckoff Mfg. Company, was chairman 
of the meeting. Bevan Lawson, execu- 
tive sales manager of the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, who is secretary of 
the club, announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held at the New York 
Advertising Club on May 25 The 
speakers will be George D. Olds, Jr. 
general sales manager of the Hills Bros. 
Company, and H. A. Haring. 


C. B. Middleton, President, 
Carlin-Middleton 


C. Brooks Middleton has been elected 
president and treasurer of Carlin-Mid 
dleton, Inc., Chicago advertising agency 
succeeding Bernerd B. Carlin, resigned 


Boncilla Appoints Quinlan 


The Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, maker of cosmetics, has 
appointed The Quinlan Company, Chi- 








cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Shall We Insist 
on Flawless English 
Advertising? 





(Continued from page 6) 
successive strokes or whisks or ap- 
plications but the series as one. 
Similarly, “And the last ten feet 
are the hardest” won’t wash gram- 
matically. 

While I was jotting down these 
specimens for analysis (and they’re 
all actual examples from current 
advertising and publicity material) 
a conspicuous Sing. vs. Plur. puz- 
zie sidled into my mind: “What 
a whale of a difference just a few 
cents”—and there I stuck. Was 
it “make” or “makes”? I posed 
a number of my advertising friends 
who unanimously declared for 
“makes.” But “Are you sure?” 
toppled ‘em all. They—and I— 
had seen that advertisement a thou- 
sand times, yet so unsettled had 
we become by attrition with care- 
less Englishers that we could give 
only what we thought it ought 
to be, were mortifyingly uncertain 
as to what it was. Then I called 
up a lowbrow tobacconist friend. 
He also replied from memory but 
was quite positive. “It’s ‘make,’ 
of course; ‘makes’ would be bad 
English!” When I telephoned the 
advertiser finally I learned which 
number of the verb had been used. 
3ut what I wonder now is, Was 
the syntax question ever raised? 
And if so, was it decided against 
grammar and sense and for Eng- 
lish (as my lowbrow friend con- 
strues English) just because of the 
rather decisive plurality of low- 
brows? The problem is a knotty 
one and I’m not sure that gram- 
mar here has the better case... . 

But we don’t have to be bigoted 
to decide for good English in such 
cases as “Insist that the Gold Seal 
appear” (not “appears”), 
invoke the blue pencil for such 
abuses of the antecedent as, “Out- 
wardly composed, the drumming of 
the man’s heart deafened him,” or 
“On his hind feet, nose to her 
shoulder, she impulsively drew the 
dog to her.” 


More subtle digressions are: 


“More and more bakeries provide,” 
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EXPLANATION 





In our double-spread advertise- 
ment of April 19th we showed 
graphs of the circulation in com- 
munities over and under 10,000 
of the small town magazines. 


Through an error, we stated 
that this represented total cir- 
culation of these magazines. 


In each case the total repre- 
sented only the latest United 
States circulation of these mag- 
azines, and, in the case of 
Needlecraft, the undistributed 
newsstand sale was also elimi- 
nat 


We apologize to whomever this 
may have harmed, and assure 
them that it was entirely un- 


intentional, and we take this 
means of counteracting any 
wrong impression which we 


may have created. 


The Household Magazine 


Topeka, Kansas 

















and to 








Public Utility 
Official Says: 


I like the fair-minded 
discriminate treatment 
always accorded the 
public service corpora- 
tions by the 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 
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We can 

stand a 

Copy and 
Contact Man 
of standing 


It may be trite 
to say it’s “just 
the position 
you’ve been 
waiting for’— 
but it is! 


Let’s have the 
complete story 
—and let us 
say it’s a real 
opportunity 
witha real 
A.A.A.A.Agency. 
Address “U.,” 
Box 175, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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where you're in doubt whether 
“More and more” is adverbial or 
adjectival; “More beautiful and 
gayer” which nonchalantly but un- 
necessarily doubles the compara- 
tive; “For a new stucco house or 
overcoating an old one,” which 
fails to repeat the preposition in 
the shift to the participle; and the 
growing vicious habit of ignoring 
the apostrophe in such phrases as 
“You cant win,” “———~—s Thats 
All,” Ladies Home Journal (not 
by the magazine itself), and “—, 
The Nations Favorite Candy.” 
Even the comma must be intro- 
duced cautiously. One tragic ex- 
ample of a heedless use: “A big 
opportunity to the manufacturer 
seeking a stable, expanding outlet 
for his product.” You wonder 
whether he closed the door of the 
stable after he’d ended his search. 
Another grievance one might 
cite (although it’s off the direct 
rails of this trunk-line of com- 
plaints) is represented by such 
statements as: “The re- 
moves more dirt per minute.” 
More than—what? It is submitted 
that a dangling uncompleted com- 
parative is both a confession of 
weakness and an affront to reader 
intelligence. “It’s bigger and bet- 
ter” says nothing at all—and does 
nothing at all but get your back 
u 





p. 

But perhaps one of the most 
distressing symptoms of declining 
health in the technique of copy 
writing is the eccentric action of 
the word “only.” There’s prob- 
ably no greater single menace to 
the nervous system of an adver- 
tisement. “Only” is misplaced in 
every other sentence in which it 
figures. The way that word is 
kicked around! “He only gave me 
one,” for example. Does _ that 
stand analysis? What you're say- 
ing is, “He only gave me one, 
didn’t hit me over the head with 
it,” or “He only—not his mother- 
in-law.” Two possible (and gram- 
matically inescapable) misinterpre- 
tations! And in a simple, straight 
five-word sentence. Oh yes, the 
sense is conveyed all right: we get 
you—but why not say, “He gave 
me only one” and be on the side 
of the syntactical angels as well? 
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ther a snes 7 


E Growing “Market 
| 


ns Never before in the history of the world has there 
been such widespread interest overseas in Ameri- 
ean factory products and their application to the 
needs and uses of peoples of other nations. 


It is truly a condition today that the goods pro- 


t es . : 
" duced in the United States to meet a high standard 
¢ of living in this country find, not merely a domes- 


: tic market for their products, but a world-wide 
t sales field. 

So that importers and buyers overseas are each 
year buying an increasing volume of American 
goods and therefore taking an increasing interest 
in reading the AMERICAN EXPORTER to keep 
in touch with American business and what is being 
produced. 

In fact this outstanding export journal is the great 
clearing house for information to aid the buyer 
abroad reach the producer in this country. 


, It is taking the sales messages overseas of 540 ex- 
porting manufacturers, which is more than any | 
three other export papers put together. 


Let it help you, too. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


W orld’s Largest Export Journal 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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WANTED 





an 
account 
executive 


who can hold the 
confidence of his 
own clients, and 


who will appreciate | 
sup. | 


the excellent 


port this 4A adver- 
tising agency can | 
give him. Possibly 


¢ is operating a 
small agency of his 
own. 


Old established or- 
ganization located 
in New York City 
mid-town district; 
strong financial rec- 
ord. Some clients 
have been with us 
for 25 years. Ap- 
ply in confidence, to 


Address “N,” Box 170, 
Printers’ Ink. 


The man we want must, 
of course possess suitable 
qualifications other than 
merely the ability to se- 
cure business. 


(Note P he 


our employ been 
of this advertisement) 
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“I only arrived yesterday.” For- 
tunate that you only arrived and 
didn’t explode like a balloon, o: 
that you didn’t bring all you 
maiden aunts with you. 

A flea of a eurd, “only.” A! 
ways hupping into spots where 
hadn't orter be. Watch for 
You'll be astounded at the infr: 
quenc y with which it is correct! 


used. 

The classic example of how m 
lignantly this word can upset sen 
is the child's innocent transpos 
tion in the last line of Joyce K 
mer's poem, Trees 


Poems are by fools like me 
But Ged o only make @ tree 


Martin & Massey Associat: 
with Charles W. Hoyt Agen 


The name of the advertiving agen 
of Martin & Massey, Ine. Jurhe 
N. C,, has been changed to Hoyt, M 
tin, Massey, Ine., and ie now associat: 
with the Charles W. Hoyt Compar 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 1 
officers are: Charlies W. Hoyt, pre 
dent; Charles K. Massey, vice-preside: 
Arthur Gates, treasurer and Anthony | 
Martin, Jr., seeretary 

The principal office of Hoyt, Marti 
Massey, Inc., will be in Greensbor 
N. C. The former office of the old « 
poration will be continued at Durhan 


R. D. Waltz to Leave 
De Vilbiss 
. D. Wal leing manager 0 
obs vile bdesctocturtag or a : 
ive uly 


Toledo, has ed, effect 
He has been with the De Vilbiss com 
pany for about fifteen yeas. : 
¢ advertising of the spray paint 
ing and spray finishing divisions of the 
De Vilbiss company, will, in the future, 
be handled by Sterling Beeson, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of Toledo. 


Appoint Los Angeles Agency 

The Imperial Gas Company, Long 
Beach, Calif., manufacturer of com 
pressed natural gas for farm and marin« 
use, has appointed The Henry E. Milla: 
Company, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 

The Everlasting Paint & Sales Com 
pany, Los Angeles, has also appointed 
the Millar agency, to direct an adver 
tising campaign in technical publications 


W. R. J. Mulhall with Boston 


- > see 
“Daily Advertiser” 
Walter R. J. Mulhall has joined the 
advertising staff of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. He was recently an a 
count executive with the Greenleaf Com- 
pany, advertising agency, of that city. 
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HOW WELL ARE YOU ATTENDING 
TO YOUR EXPORT ADVERTISING? 


“The World Is Mine!" 


{ Those of you who remember your Monte Cristo of the 
stage will never forget the dramatic moment when Dantes 
hauls himself out of the sea, dripping wet, and amidst the 
crash of thunder and the flach of lightning, punctures the 
ambient atmosphere with trembling arms, crying out his 
famous slogan, “The world is mine!” 


{The world is mine!” now echoes the American manu- 
facturer 


{ Literally everywhere EVERYWHERE all over the 
world — American products have penetrated and American 
trade-marks greet the eye. This web of business now 
reaches ‘round the earth Uncle Sam is the world’s business 
man |! 


{ Of front-rank importance in any foreign merchandising 
campaign is advertising. This cannot be measured in any 
fashion by our advertising excepting that foreign advertis- 
ing should be based on American principles, adapted to 
foreign markets. This is actually what our agency does. 
Because of long experience in foreign advertising, contact 
with foreign markets, personnel and knowledge of men and 
media, we are able to render a service which will be ex- 
tremely valuable to any manufacturer. 


{ The ability to think straight through to the end in a 
foreign marketing and advertising proposition; to present 
a complete, logical and effective plan; to write and illustrate 
persuasive advertisements for periodicals; to plan and pro- 
duce direct mail matter adapted to foreign needs; com- 
plete cooperation with the export manager—this we believe 
to be the business of ari agency that knows its business. 


{| Now, the only way to focus this entire matter of Export 
Advertising is to ask ws exactly what we can do for you, 
your product and your problem. 


JORDAN 


ADVERTISING ABROAD, INC. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S. A. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE CREATION AND DIRECTION OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
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First..... 


Among ALL farm papers in volume of commercial 
lineage carried in March, 1928: 


Rank in 1927 1928 Lineage 
6 THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
4 The Farmer 
1 Country Gentleman 
8 Prairie Farmer 
2 Rural New Yorker 





-| MARCH, BEST IN 8 YEARS, 
BUSINESS SURVEY SHOWS 


New York Statistics Bureau Finds 
Omaha 15 Points Above the 
Four-Year Average. 


: Omaha's March business was the 
_| best in eight years, according to 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., |' 
New York City. 

The volume ‘here is reported as 
15 per cent above the average for 
1920 to 1924, an increase of 16 
points over February and 15 points 
,| over March, last year. 

Similar figuses for the state give 
the volume as 16 per cent above 
the average, an increase of 17 
points over February and 16 points 
‘| over ganna of 1927. 











The Nebraska farm market is stronger now than ever before 
—and it is thoroughly covered by ONE paper, The Nebraska 
Farmer, read by 75% of the farm families in Nebraska each week. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
EDW. 8. TOWNSEND, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY | 
FOR APRIL 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 


Country Gentleman. . 
Breeder’s Gazette ... 
Successful Farming.. 
Capper’s Farmer ... 
Farm Journal 
California Citrograph 
Farm & Fireside.... 
Florida Grower ..... 
The Dairy Farmer... 
Amer. Fruit Grower. 
Better Fruit 

Farm Mechanics ... 
American Farming. . 
Farm Life 

The Bureau Farmer. 
Am. Produce Grower 
Pacific Homestead .. 
Power Farming .... 
Farmers’ Home Jour. 


*Four issues. 


1927 
Lines 
71,267 
*22,035 
31,737 
16,815 
20,517 
13,290 
17,912 
13,348 
9,435 
8,606 
6,519 
9,036 


3,331 


273,281 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Dakota Farmer 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman 
Hoard’s Dairyman... 
Missouri Ruralist 
Farmst’d St’k & Home 
Montana Farmer ... 
Southern Agriculturist 
Mich. Bus. Farmer.. 
rhe Illinois Farmer. 
Southern Ruralist .. 
Western Farm Life. 
Southern Planter ... 
Utah Farmer 
Che Florida Farmer. 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 
lowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer ..... 
Southern Cultivator & 
Farming 
The Ark. Farmer... 
Missouri Farmer ... 
Modern Farming ... 


Lines 
34,237 
30,355 
34,483 
33,722 
23,117 
22,797 
21,456 
20,753 
22,406 
18,837 
16,372 
17,142 
16,919 


8,817 


9,301 
5,544 
8,514 
7,044 


351,816 


1928 
Lines 
68,104 


! 


23,349 ° 
22,619 : 
22,153 | 


17,722 
16,449 
15,222 
14,516 


14,409 ° 


12,029 
8,672 
7,845 
7,399 
7,176 
6,631 
5,503 
5,430 
2,617 
1,782 


279,627 


Lines 

43,510 
39,362 
37,058 
35,465 
31,777 
28,844 
28,186 
27,227 
26,253 
25,994 
23,108 
21,264 
19,195 
12,857 
11,658 


9,363 
9,077 
7,597 
7,152 
6,394 


451,341 














Have 
You 
Seen 


A 
~ Copy 


of 


American 
Agriculturist 
Recently? 


Greater 
Circulation 


Increased 
Editorial 
Interest 


Steady 
Advertising 
Gains 


Improved 
Appearance 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Publisher 


461 Fourth Ave., New York 
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AVAILABLE 
After June Ist. 


Man with 8 year record of 
successful accomplishment with 
one of the larger complete 
advertising organizations. Pre- 
paring plan and copy. Execu- 
tive on direct-by-mail and pub- 
lication accounts. Managing 
sales. ; 


Desires responsible and per- 
manent position as Advertising 
Manager for a large advertiser 
or as an Account Executive 
with an advertising or direct 
mail agency. 


University graduate. 28 
years old. Happily married. 
References from present asso- 
ciates. Address “Q,” Box 172, 
Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
ART DIRECTOR 


Art Director wanted by 
large magazine publisher. 
We require a man with 
ideas, who can take care 
of the entire art depart- 
ment for a number of 
magazines of a_ semi- 
technical nature. Appli- 
cant must be familiar 
‘with mechanical, auto- 
motive and electrical sub- 
jects; must know how to 
supervise a complete Art 
Department, draftsmen 
and layout men. 

State qualifications, 
present occupation, salary 
expected. Please answer 
in own handwriting. 


Address “D,” Box 25, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Lines 


WEEKLIES* 


(Four Issues) 
1 


Iowa Homestead 
The Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer ... 
Prairie Farmer 

Wis. Agriculturist .. 
Rural New Yorker.. 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 


Wallaces’ Farmer .. 
Wisconsin Farmer... 
Farm & Ranch 
Ohio Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Farmer’s Guide 
Michigan Farmer ... 
Progressive Farmer & 
Farm Woman .... 
Pacific Rural Press. 
New Eng. Homestead 
Am. Agriculturist .. 
Washington Farmer. 
Oregon Farmer .... 
California Cultivator 
Idaho Farmer 
Penn. Stockman 
Farmer 
Ohio St’kman & Farmer 
Dairymen’s League 


*Five issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 


927 
Lines 
40,079 
*54,283 
*54,437 
*49,452 
*40 046 
*45,691 


*43,282 
"47,779 

28,856 
*39,967 
*41,184 
*44,579 
*39,573 
*41,694 


*34,532 
*48,989 
*42 450 
*30,128 
37,721 
37,624 
"41,146 
32,845 


*28,492 
*25,968 


*12,382 


Line 


1928 

Line 

63,725 
$9,307 
58,115 
57,613 
$3,055 
51,977 


51,088 


44,803 
44,752 


42,324 
41,697 
40,389 
35,98 
35,859 
34,826 
34,386 
33,721 


33,266 


28,556 


9,515 


983,179 1,092,186 


(Four Issues) 


Kansas City Weekly 


Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 

Memphis Wkly. Com- 
mercial-Appeal 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Journal 


Lines 


11,683 


Grand Total 
*Five issues. 


(Baby Chick Advertising 


1928 lineage. 


86,620 


Lines 


39,704 


16,248 


12,44 


9 68 


9,387 


87,462 


1,694,896 -1,910,61( 


included in 
Figures compiled hy 


Advertising Record Company.) 


J. L. Murray, formerly general man- 


ager of the Mutual 


Paper 


Company 











Seattle, has been appointed director oi 
sales promotion of the Everett Pulp \ 
Paper Company, with headquarters at 
Everett, Wash. 
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Buying Power 
_E 
Reader Interest 
7: 
Responsiveness 




















Confidence 
All Combined Here 


Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston, Mass., April 20, 1928. 
“Inquiring Subscribers” Dept., 
rhe Wall Street News, 
42 New St., New York City. 


Dear Sirs:—I should like very much your advice about selling or 
holding the following stocks: 
100 Chicago & E. Ill. pfd 76 $ 7600.00 
200 Ditto common 47% 9425.00 
100 Kansas City Southern cmn 58% 5862.50 
100 M. K. T. cmn 38% 3862.50 
200 Seaboard pfd 25 5000.00 
100 Celanese new 93 9300.00 
100 Celotex cmn @ 68 6800.00 
100 Houston Oil @ 148% = 14862.50 
500 Beacon Oil @ 1™% 8875.00 
DED DPR GD, s sivcisincnigs edo vcidesive @ 15% 3100.00 
100 North American cmn. ............ @ 77 7700.00 











*Total Value $82,387.50 
Any information will be very gratefully received. 


(Signed) M. F. C 
*Based on market prices of May 11th. 








It Doesn’t Take a Million Circulation of This Calibre 
to Produce Results 


Ask for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published DAILY by 
The New York News Bureau Ass’n 
42 New Street, New York City 
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Scarehead Turn the conver- 
Trade-Mark sation with the 


owner of almost 
Experts any advertised 


business to the subject of the va- 
lidity of his trade-mark and you 
will find an eager and anxious 
listener. That advertiser may be 
absolutely indifferent to any other 
subject, but he quickly will come 
to attention if you indicate a be- 
lief that his rights to his trade- 
mark are in danger. 

A number of cheap lawyers and 
a number of laymen who pose as 
experts on trade-marks know how 
easy it is to put an advertiser in 
a stafe of confusion concerning 
his trade-mark rights. They reap 
an income entirely out of propor- 
tion to their ability because of the 
ease with which trade-mark own- 
ers can be put into a state of 
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fright and confusion on the score 
of the legal status of their trade- 
mark. 

These self-styled “trade-mar} 
experts” prosper beyond _ their 
dreams and expectations of eas) 
money at times when new trade- 
mark legislation is proposed or 
enacted. 

Right now a situation very much 
to their liking has been created by 
the Vestal Bill. This bill calls for 
a revision ,of present Federal 
trade-mark “legislation. It has 
been explained at considerable 
length on many occasions in 
Printers’ Ink and we shall, there- 
fore, not explain it again here. 

This bill is now furnishing the 
scenery and the excuse for scare- 
head circularizing of advertised 
businesses by trade-mark sharks. 
By use of vague generalities and 
veiled hints these circulars leave 
the thought that there may be a 
defect in the registration of almost 
any and every trade-mark in use 
today. All of this is poppycock. 
That particular bill has had the 
benefit of advice and suggestion 
from the best brains in the legal 
profession. The American Bar 
Association has seen to it that 
lawyers known to the profession 
as experts on trade-mark matters 
have had a hand in the proper 
shaping of the bill. They can 
be relied upon not to endorse a bill 
that would upset the validity of 
trade-marks already in use. 

To the owner of a trade-mark 
business who has received or may 
receive circulars from “scarehead 
trade-mark experts” we would 
say “forget it.” If you can’t “for 
get it” then see the lawyer you 
regularly use. If he is a reputable 
and conscientious lawyer and is 
unable to satisfy your doubts he 
will call in a lawyer who by repu- 
tation and training is qualified to 
advise you. Keep far away from 
the “scarehead experts.” 


That unique or- 
—— — 
as Mitten Man- 
Organized agement = which 
Labor runs the trans- 
ee facilities of Philadelphia and 
uffalo, and conducts a bank in 
connection with the Philadelphia 


A NewTest 
for 
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nterprise, is now working in con- 
unction with union labor. W. Jett 
Lauck, labor economist, says that 

suggests a new milestone for 
1e combination of management 
vith organized labor. Mr. Lauck, 

s spokesman for organized labor, 
ntimates that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will seek to 
interest industry generally in many 
lines to adopt a form of industrial 
democracy in which actual man- 
igement, ownership and elimina- 
tion of waste are shared by the 
vorkers as a body. 

Mitten Management has had an 
unusual career in Philadelphia. 
In seventeen years it took a run- 
down transit system and turned it 
into a highly efficient one, co- 
ordinating buses and taxis with 
trolleys, subways and_ elevated. 
The employees of the company 
own more than a third of its 
stock, have a representative on 
the board of directors, receive 
half the management fee of 4 per 
cent on gross revenue, as well as 
stock dividends amounting to more 
than $1,000,000 a year. There 
has been no strike since Mitten 
took hold. 

It will be interesting to watch 
what happens, now that this 
management has contracted with 
union labor, instead of with an 
organization of its own. In many 
other lines of industry labor has 
shown a tendency to take more 
of the responsibilities of man- 
agement, to interest itself in the 
selling and advertising ends oi 
the business and to work more 
closely with management to elimi- 
nate waste. Whether or not the 
Mitten plan of taking the outside 
inion in as a partner will work as 
well as its former plan, is up to 
the union itself to answer. The 
new move will be watched with in- 
terest by industry generally. 


Bigger and A _ very_ fine lit- 


Better tle business got 


started a few 
Pails years ago in one 


f our small towns. The product 
was a single item made in two or 
three sizes, like, say, an iron pail, 
with a patented feature, and sold 
in hardware stores. From supply- 
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ing the local market, the business 
widened throughout the entire East. 
In four or five years a certain 
volume was reached, and there it 
stuck. The company felt it had 
done about all it could do with its 
product and looked about for 
other things to make. 

Among the things offered to it 
was a child’s plaything, not a 
Kiddie-Car, but something like it. 
It looked good and the company 
took it on. For a while it went 
very well. After a couple of 
years, however, the company found 
that it was being obliged to open 
up new channels of distribution 
distinct from those used in mar- 
keting its hardware product. This 
meant separate sales and adver- 
tising expense in addition to the 
marketing expense of its original 
line. In other words, while the 
two lines could be made profitably 
by the same manufacturing organ- 
ization, two separate sales organ- 
izations were required. The child’s 
plaything line was discontinued. 

Forced to think again of finding 
something else to make, the com- 
pany began experimenting with 
additions to its original hardware 
store product. In about four years, 
eight allied products were added 
to the original one. The company 
had in the beginning, say, three 
items, now it has. nearly thirty 
items. And every year sees one or 
more new products added. The 
stagnation which threatened the 
business in its earlier phase has 
been avoided. 

This story hardly needs com- 
ment. Growth by accretion—go- 
ing out and acquiring products to 
make and sell and attempting to 
stick them on to the business some- 
where—generally entails the devel- 
oping of separate sales and pro- 
duction organizations to handle 
each line of acquired products. 
While it is not difficult to find ex- 
amples of the development of side- 
lines far different in character 
from the main product, the fact 
remains that most companies in 
branching out have stuck to their 
knitting. Pails to make, they seek 
not to make other things that have 
nothing in common with pails, but 
bigger and better pails, 
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That Word There is a broad 
“Know- movement under 


pa way in Canada to 

ing have the word 
“knowingly” deleted from the Do- 
minion’s advertising law. Those 
who recommend its removal are to 
be encouraged. The word should 
be taken out. 

It is hoped that the petitions for 
its removal, now before the Min- 
ister of Justice, will be granted. 
These petitions are Dominion-wide, 
coming from the Montreal Ad- 
vertising Club, Board of Trade 
and Chamber de Commerce, Mon- 
treal, Vancouver Board of Trade 
and the Advertising Club of Ham- 
ilton. 

Ever since the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute was drawn up, 
shrewd people have sought to vi- 
tiate its effectiveness by insertion 
of this word “knowingly,” or an 
equivalent word or phrase. Some- 
times they have gained their point 
by having the word incorporated 
as a price for withdrawing opposi- 
tion to passage of the law. Where, 
as in Canada, they gain their point, 
the law, in effect, becomes merely 
a legal gesture without anything to 
back it up. 

As Harry D. Nims, who drafted 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
has stated : 

“It is easy to take one’s pen in 
hand and draw a statute of this 
character. It is a very different 
thing to produce evidence which 
will procure a conviction under it 
even though the defendant be ob- 
viously guilty of the acts con- 
demned in the statute. Intent and 
knowledge exist only in the brain 
of the person concerned, and the 
existence of intent, of knowledge 
is often difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to prove.” 

Reputable advertisers have noth- 
ing to fear from the effective law. 
This is borne out by the history of 
prosecutions which involve, for the 
most part by far, outright fraud 
or deliberate misrepresentation. 

Publishers and printers have 
nothing to fear from the law with 
teeth in it, as it singles out no par- 
ticular advertising medium. It sin- 
gles out the person who is adver- 
tising fraudulently, the person 
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responsible for the advertising. It 
is operating in twenty-three States 
in the United States to the ad- 
vantage of publishers who, them- 
selves, have rules regarding ques 
tionable advertising which feed: 
upon and destroys public confi- 
dence. 

The appeal of Canadian adver- 
tising interests for legislative sur- 
gery, if granted by the Minister 
of Justice, would hurt no one ex- 
cept those who would use advertis 
ing unscrupulously. 


New York Office for Cleave- 
land A. Chandler 


Cleaveland A. Chandler & Company, 
Boston advertising agency, have opened! 
an office at New York. Harry D. Neach 
and Herbert H. Cudmore will be i: 
charge. Mr. Neach formerly was with 
the Tcou Oil Company, New York, 
and the Curtis Publishing Company. 
Mr. Cudmore was with the General 
Electric Company, and H. R. Van Dx 
venter & Company, New York. 


Purchase “Fountain & Candy 
Topics” 

Fountain & Candy Topics has been 
urchased by the Federated Business 
ublications, Inc., New York. This 
magazine will be published as a com 
panion publication to Soda Fountain, 
already owned by the same company. | 
C. R. Larson, formerly publisher of 
Fountain & Candy Topics, has joined 
the Federated organization in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 


Irving Bugg Joins Harvey & 
Hale, Inc. 


arene, Bugg has joined Harvey & 
Hale, nc., New ork advertising 
agency, as vice-president He was re 
cently vice-president of Burnham & 
Fishler, Inc., and at one time was with 
the Joseph Richards Company, Inc 
both at that city. 


E. H. Hughes Joins Wales 


Agency 
Edward H. Hughes has joined the 
Wales Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as production 
sane. He formerly was with the 
New York office of Lord & Thomas ani 
Logan, Inc. 


Heads Canadian Radio Trade 
Association 


Alexander MacKenzie, eral sales 


‘ t of the Canadian National Car 
bon Coatpenn, Toronto, has been electe:! 


president of the Canadian Radio Trade: 
Association, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 





Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’”’ 




















Advertising Club News 


G. T. Hodges Again Heads 
New York Club 


At the annual meeting, last week, of 
the Advertising Club of New York, “Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, member of the execu- 
tive boards of the New York Sun and 
the Frank A. Munsey Co ny, was re- 
elected president. James Wright Brown, 

ublisher of Editor & Publisher and 

he Fourth Estate, was elected vice- 
—— for a three-year term. Harry R. 

wartz, president of R. Hoe & m- 
pany, was re-elected treasurer. 

G. Lynn Sumner, president of The 
G. Lynn Sumner’ Company, was the 
only new member o— 5 
of directors. Grover A 


en- 

eral manager of John 4 — fen 
York, was re-elected a director for a 
three-year term. 
* 


* * 


E. C. Glasgow Heads 
Minneapolis Club 


ene C. Glasgow has been elected 
oink ent of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Other officers elected 
were Thomas A. Griffin, first vice-pres- 
ident; Floyd Hooper, second vice-pres- 
ident, and Truman Brook, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Guy Cleveland, Robert C. McClintock, 
Porter E. Harder, Frank Merrill and 
Gene Ford were elected to the board 
of directors. . 

* 


Cleveland Women’s Club 
Elects Officers 


Miss Esther B. MacGugin, advertis- 
ing —~y° of the Engineers National 
Bank, has been elected president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club, Cleveland. 
Other officers elected are: Freda 
Gonder, vice-president; Florence M. 
Griffin, corresponding secretary; Ger- 
trude Fortune, recording secretary and 
Esther Riley, treasurer. 

* * * 


Greensboro Club Elects Officers 


S. O. Lindeman was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Greens- 
boro, N. C. E. C. McClean was made 
vice- -president; A. S. Myers was re- 
elected secretary and C. L. Jenkins, 
treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
yor of directors: Miss N. Callahan, 

A. ae Phipps, A. T. 
ajo and M. S. Younts. 
* * * 


H. W. Graves Heads Rochester 
Business Bureau 


H. Wilbur Graves, recently secretary- 
treasurer of the Better Business Bureau 
of Rochester, N. Y., has been elected 
Wilma’ j to succeed Samuel R. Parry. 

illiam O’Hea has become vice- 
president, ene B. Brewer, secretary 
and Frederick E. Strouss, treasurer. 


Would Vest Control of I. A. A. 


in Board of Governors 

Concentration of power in the hands 
of a board of governors which would 
direct the activities of the International 
Advertising Association, is proposed in 
a plan discussed at a meeting of the 
Advertising Commission of the associa- 
tion held at Milwaukee, last week. 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, presented the plan 
together with the necessary revision of 
the constitution and by-laws of the as- 
sociation, on behalf of T. W. Le Quatte, 
chairman of the committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws, who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting. 

The board of nine governors would be 
selected for varying terms, such as one, 
two, and three years, and they would 
have complete charge of the association. 
The board would derive its authority 
from the advertising clubs and the Ad- 
vertising Commission. 

Approval of the general plan pre- 
sented by Mr. Strong was voted by the 
Commission, and the committee on the 
constitution and by-laws will work on 
fhe plan further, incorporating the best 
ideas which have been suggested, and 
then send it out to the members of the 
association for their consideration. 

The bureau of research and education 
is to act as part of the association and 
may be in charge of a board of trustees 
of its own, according to discussion at 
the meeting. 

The Commission is to be retained and 
the idea of holding meetings, as it has 
in the past, is also to be continued. 

James O’Shaughnessy, New York, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
H. R. Schwartz, New York; Carroll 
Sudler, Chica ; Theodore Gerlach, New 
York; and illiam Donahue, Chicago, 
were selected as a nominating commit- 
tee to choose nominees for chairman, 
vice-chairman, and secretary of the con- 
vention at Detroit, 

_ The Manufacturers Premium Advertis- 
ing Association was admitted as a de- 
partmental, making the twenty-seventh 
departmental member of the Commission. 

The Milwaukee Advertising Club was 
host to the Commission at a luncheon 
at which Mr. Strong was the principal 
speaker. 

W. Frank McClure was chairman of 
the meeting. 

* * 


* 
Heads Pacific Clubs Exhibit 


Committee 
— Hesemeyer, San Francisco, has 
to d Henry Hayek, 
Portland, Oreg., as chairman of the 
exhibit committee of the Honolulu con- 
vention of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association. 





* * «& 

Hugh Baird has been appointed chair- 
man of the On-To- Beside ; committee 
of the Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash. He succeeds Arthur Wichman. 
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Eighth District to Hold Joint 
Convention 


The Eighth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association will hold 
a joint convention with the Northern 
Minnesota Editorial Association from 
June 22 ta 25. The convention will be 
held on board the steamer Noronic, 
with stops made at Duluth, Minn., and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

Governor Theodore Christianson of 
Minnesota will accompany the delegates 
and will address the convention on 
“State and Community Publicity Pro- 
grams” at the luncheon at Port Arthur 
on June 23. Other speakers who are 
scheduled to speak during the conven- 
tion will be R. T. Snodgrass, advertis- 
ing director of the Minneapolis Journal, 
on “Who Pays for Advertising?”; Mar- 
garet C, Banning, Duluth writer, on 
“Women’s Reaction to Advertising”; 
and D. D. Davis, vice-president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis 
on “Radio Advertising.” 

* * * 


C. J. Eastman Again Heads 


Chicago Financial Advertisers 


The Chicago Financial Advertisers 
Association, at its annual meeting, re- 
elected Charles J. Eastman, advertising 
manager of Taylor, Ewart & Company, 
Inc., as president for the ensuing year. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, E. A. Hintz, Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank; secretary, C, L. Price, 
Chicago Trust Company, and treasurer, 
Fred W. Mathison, Security Bank of 
Chicago. 

* * *€ 


Oregon State Clubs to Meet 


The Advertising Club of Eugene, 
Oreg., will be host to the Advertising 
Clubs of Albany, Corvallis, Salem and 


Portland, Oreg., at a meeting at Eugere 
on May 18, Karl Thuneman, advertis- 
ing manager of McMorran & Washburn, 
will be toastmaster at the dinner of the 
combined clubs. Dr. Arnold Bennett 
Hall, president of the University of 
Oregon, will be the speaker. 
*- * * 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Holds Graphic Arts Night 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women recently acted as host to over 
400 members of other advertising or- 
ganizations in a Graphic Arts night. 
Motion pictures, accompanied by lect- 
ures, showed the development of print- 
ing and typography from its beginning, 
to or Florence Dart, president of 
the club, presided. 

* ¢ 


L. L. Janz, Manager, Tacoma 
Business Bureau 
Lyle L. Janz has been made manager 
of the Tacoma, Wash., Better Business 
Bureau. He was recently assistant man- 
ger of the Portland, Oreg., Better 
Business Bureau. 
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C. W. Burrell Heads Town 
Criers of Rhode Island 


At its annual election of officers held 
May 14, the Town Criers of Rhode 
Island, Providence advertising club, 
elected Carlton W. Burrell as chief 
crier. He is sec- 
retary and man- 
ager of the Old 
Colony Advertis- 
ing Company, 
Providence. 

Other officers 
elected were as 
follows: Carleton 
A. Freese, Ber- 
nard McCulla, 
Charles H. Graves 
and Charles B. 
Greenup, deputy 
chief criers; Webb 
Wilder, scrivener; 
Charles E. Doni- 
lon, advertising 
manager of the 
Callender, McAus- 
lan & Troup Com- 
pany, funds hold- 
er; and Franklin 
S. Weston, trumpeter. 

Committee chairmen were designated 
as follows: Joseph Arnold, budget; 
Percy Shires, advertising; Ryder H. 
Gray, advertising manager of the Ar- 
nold S. Roberts Organization, sales pro- 
motion; Harold J. Lance, business ad- 
ministration; James A. Rogers, 1936 
planners; H. Harold Price, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; George F. Bliven, mem- 
barelaps and Frank W. Peters, What 

eer 
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c. W. BURRELL 


The retiring chief crier, William B. 
Spencer, assistant manager of the 
nited Electric Railways Company, 
made in his speech a survey of the 
year’s activities of the club. 
* * * 


Poor Richard Club Holds 
Spring Outing 

The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
held its spring outing recently at the 
Manufacturers Golf Club, Oreland, Pa. 
George Donnelly won the golf tourna- 
ment with a low net score of 74, and 
also came into possession of the Howard 
C. Story golf cup, until the next outing. 
James Henry was second with a net 
score of 76. 

Ray Neal won the low gross score 
prize, and the temporary possession of 
the Bartley J. Doyle golf cup, with 
Henry C. Story and Charles H. Col- 
lins, tied for second place. About 150 
members of the club attended. Howard 
C. Story was chairman of the outing. 

* * *€ 


Elected to Direct Mail Board 


At the All-Western convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, re- 
cently held at San Francisco, Rollin C. 
Ayres was elected to the board of gov- 
ernors as Western representative. ire. 
Agree, who is tg Fa Zellerbach — 
per Company, San Francisco, succeeds 
A. B, McAllister, of Los Angeles. 








The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


™ correspondence and in con- 
versation, Class members fre- 
‘quently put on the pan those ad- 
vertisers who are continually 
changing advertising agencies. 
Sometimes the blame is put on the 
shoulders of over-zealous new- 
business men. The Schoolmaster, 
however, is inclined to agree with 
the opinion recently expressed by 
Frank W. Lovejoy, sales executive 
of the Vacuum Oil Company, be- 
fore a gathering of newspaper 
representatives. 

According to his opinion the 
fault, more likely than not, re- 
flects the impatient, hop-scotch de- 
sires of a manufacturer to capture 
an advertising will-o’-the-wisp. 
He is like the new trader in Wall 
Street. Every new idea is a new 
tip. He wants to play them all. 
Those he is not playing look much 
more promising than those that 
he is. 

Consequently, he finds himself 
getting behind an idea that has 
spent its force, or getting in on 
the ground floor of a lead which, 
if it does not show the desired 
results immediately, he deserts. 
He never stays long enough with 
one idea to get anywhere near his 
objective. 

As Mr. Lovejoy stated: “To 
the manufacturer who continually 
goes around and seeks new agents, 
all the time for the one winning 
idea that is going to bring him 
success, I say, ‘Save your time 
and your energy.’ 

“T will take any product and, 
with the few men I want to pick, 
I will think of a cleverer adver- 
tisement than the one now run- 
ning for that product. But to 
think of fifty-two of them, maybe 
152 of them, I don’t know! I 
wouldn’t take that contract.” 

It is comparatively easy to think 
up some novel copy slant. The 
building up of a sound campaign 
is a more difficult matter. The 
Schoolmaster believes that Mr. 
Lovejoy chose the word “cleverer” 
with a subtle inference which. will 


not be unseen by members of 
the Class. 
* * 

“Every newspaper solicitor in 
the audience is a Mobiloil user.” 
Mr. Lovejoy carefully looked 
about him before making that 
statement and an offer of a ten- 
gallon drum of his product to the 
representative who, calling to sell 
space to the Vacuum company, 
admits that he is not. 

In making this offer, Mr. Love- 
joy touches on a matter that might 
be worth a little thought to those 
engaged in other lines of selling. 

“Every: man that comes in has 
always used Mobiloil,” was the 
gist of Mr. Lovejoy’s complaint. 
“He never would accept anything 
else and if he didn’t have Mobiloil 
in his automobile it would probably 
drop on the pavement before he 
got away from the office.” 

Far from being satisfied with 
this excellent evidence of user- 
testimonial, Mr. Lovejoy is un- 
happy. It is too good to be true. 
He agrees there are other good 
brands on the market and he can’t 
quite fall for the story that 
Mobiloil has a monopoly on the 
patronage of advertising men. 

“When a representative tries to 
get into the good graces of an ad- 
vertiser by telling that advertiser 
that he always uses his product, 
personally my respect for the 
representative goes down a little 
bit,” said Mr. Lovejoy. All of 
which is understandable to the 
Schoolmaster. On the other hand, 
if a salesman walks in and an- 
nounces he uses a competitor's 
brand, that’s not so good either. 
Mr. Lovejoy probably realizes 
this and knows that there will be 
no run on his ten-gallon drum 
offer. The point he makes is, why 
bring up subjects, irrelevant to 
the matter at hand, especially 
thin compliments ? 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster’s insistence 
upon exactitude in the use of 
words is well known to the Class 
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They deliver the sale.. 


of your nationally advertised products to your dealers 
—do Flexlume Electric Displays. 

Increasing numbers of national advertisers—Good- 
year, Hoover, Nash, Western Union, and G-E Re- 
frigerators, to name a few out of a hundred—have 
found Flexlumes the ideal form of dealer co-operation 
because of low-cost, permanent attraction power. 

Merchants, too, appreciate the values of Flexlumes. 
They know that, adorning the store front just over 
the entrance and emblazoning its location and service 
for blocks as it does, electrical advertising is most 
productive of increased trade. 

Write for details of our Flexlume advertiser-dealer 
tie-up plan. FLExLuME CorporaTION, 1053 Military 
Road, Buffalo, New York. 


Sales and Service Factories also at 
Offices in chief cities Detroit, Los Angeles, 
of U.S. and Can. Oakland & Toronto 
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FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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Automotive 
Sales Executive 


Wanted 


HO knows acces- 
sory business—job- 
ber, retail—and can com- 
mand good position and 


To be as- 


remuneration. 


sistant to Sales Manager. 
Only those stating experi- 
ence, salary and qualifica- 
tions will be considered. 
replies confidential. 


All 


Address ‘‘Accessory”’ 
Box 24, Printers’ Ink’ 




















To make the files of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
more accessible we sell bind- 
ers at cost. The Weekly is 
$1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly $2.00, postpaid. 
These binders are an attract- 
ive addition to any desk or 
library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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—and bitterly resented by a few. 
Just how advertising men can 
hope to succeed without being in- 
tensely interested in words and the 
use of words, the Schoolaaster's 
critics do not explain. The car 

penter incapable of being inter- 
ested in a new design of plane or 
a discussion of the best weight of 
hammer or length of saw, 
wouldn't be a first-class carpenter. 
And words are as much the tools 
of the advertising man, as plan: 
and hammer and saw are those «/ 
a carpenter. 

But one of the critical members 
scored—undeniably scored—on. th 
Schoolmaster the other day. It was 
apropos of the misuse of the -vord 
“perfect”; one of the commonest 
and most infuriating verbal blun- 
ders. How many times (in vain) 
has it been pointed out to the 
aspiring copy writer that a thing 
is either perfect or it isn’t per- 
fect; that there can be no degrees 
in perfection? 

“Huh,” said the particular mem- 
ber of the Class who, on this oc- 
casion, was being castigated for 
having spoken of something or 
other as being “more perfect” 
than it had been before the latest 
improvements in it were made. 
“Why pick on me? Your real 
job is to amend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

What is more, he was correct. 
Look it up for yourself. You won't 
have to read beyond the first fifteen 
words of the preamble. 

. se <6 

One of the tools of modern 
bookselling is the jacket, which is 
intended to attract the attention 
of the bookbuyer just as an effec- 
tive package attracts the atten- 
tion of the perfumery buyer. So 
widespread is the use of book 
jackets that unless a book has an 
attractive wrapper it stands small 
chance of getting a good display 
on the shelves of a book store. 

The Schoolmaster’s eye was at- 
tracted recently by an unexpected 
bit of color on a counter devoted 
to religious books. Closer ex- 
amination revealed a copy of “The 
Scofield Reference Bible’ (Ox- 
ford University Press) wrapped 
in a gaily colored jacket which 
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Here is a Grade-A Opportunity 


For an Experienced 


DIRECT MAIL 
SALESMAN 








WIDELY known and well equipped producer of 
f& Lithography in New York now has an important 
place open in its organization for a Direct Mail Sales- 
man of proven ability. This is an important place 
because we expect the man who fills it to have the 
experience, the personality and the energy to head a 
department. In fact, we prefer a man who now controls 
some accounts of his own. That would help prove to 
us his fitness for this job. 

The man we want is selling direct mail now. He 
has likely reached the limit of advancement with. the 
firm he is with and is looking for a wider field— 
better backing and prestige for his sales efforts— 
more room for his own growth. 

If you are such a man you will welcome this op- 
portunity to connect with us—and have the fullest 
cooperation of our well-organized and highly capable 
personnel. Your salary will be at least $6,000 at the 
start—more, on a commission 
basis, as you develop business. 

Write, giving all the details 
about yourself and your expe- 
rience that you think necessary 
for us to decide. Your letter will 
be held in strict confidence. All 
our own employees know of this 
advertisement. 


Address “T,” BOX 174, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Are You Starting or 
Building Up an Agency? 
Then invest $12 and go right. Send 


t. 
arper’s for “The Advertising 
a x and Haase. Send 


complementing 

the Keeler-Haase book. 
for “Batch OR” but don’t forget 
Harper’s—you need both angles of 
the organization story. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A-8 
525 Crescent Ave. - San Mateo, Cal. 

















Partner Wanted 


Long-established agency will 
take in two associates as full- 
participating members of the 
firm, if they can fit themselves 
into our picture. No invest- 
ment necessary, but excellent 
opportunity for the right men 
or women, Write for appoint- 
ment. Please don’t call. 


CHANDLER & COMPANY 


ROOM 708, 551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORE CITY 

















ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
AVAILABLE 


Who wants an experienced asso- 
ciation secretary with twenty-five 
years’ experience as industrial, 
trade or trade-promotion executive? 
Thoroughly familiar with organizing 
and supervising co-operative trade 
extension campaigns; experienced 
in industrial and personnel work; 
good public speaker and writer. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Would 
consider part-time position in certain 
localities. Can give first-class refer- 
ences, Age 47, married. If inter- 
ested, address “V,” Box 176, P. I. 
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was designed to hold its own in 
competition with the wrapper of 
any fictional best seller. 

The illustration pictured a 
chariot in which stood the “Man 
of Ethiopia” mentioned in Acts 
VIII; 27; and approaching him 
is Philip. Beneath the picture 
was the following quotation: “And 
Philip ran thither to him, and 
heard him read the prophet, 
Esaias, and said, ‘Understandest 
thou what thou readest?’ And he 
said, ‘How can I except some man 
should guide me?’ Acts VIII; 
30, 31.” Across the top of the 
jacket was the name of the work 
and inset into the illustration was 
a panel which said, “Helps to the 
hard places on the pages where 
they are needed.” 

On the back of the jacket was 
a headline, “Can you answer these 
questions?” following which was 
a list of nineteen questions such 
as, “What is sin?” “What is re- 
demption?” “In what respects 
does the kingdom of heaven differ 
from the church?” etc. After 
each question was a reference to 
the page in the Scofield Bible on 
which the answer may be found. 

Perhaps the Schoolmaster’s 
fundamentalist forebears would 
have found in such a jacket some 
wicked profanation of the sacred. 
The Schoolmaster, however, wel- 
comes this effort to apply a mod- 
ern merchandising tool to the sale 
of the Bible. ertainly if the 
jacket is instrumental in widening 
the distribution of the Bible it is 
fulfilling the wishes of even such 
a fire-eating Puritan as Cotton 
Mather. 

* * * 


In the recently published book, 
“American Prosperity,” written by 
Paul M. Mazur, and previously 
commented on in Printers’ INK, 
there is a passage that reads: 

“It is a well-known fact that the 
content value of some proprietary 
articles can be duplicated exactly 
by some ordinary chemical at a 
very small fraction of the price 
of the branded item. The utility 
lies equally in both. The desirabil- 
ity, on the contrary, has been cre- 
ated by the high-priced nationally 
advertised product alone. It should 
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be constantly borne in mind that 
without such desirability the de- 
mand for the chemical product 
never would have existed; and 
without anticipating considerable 
profit, no single manufacturer 
would have even thought of ex- 
pending large funds necessary to 
create the desirability. 

“If there is utility in the product 
and if such utility would not have 
been generally accepted without 
the creation of desirability, it is by 
no means totally fair to challenge 
the bottled and branded chemical 
product, of low value, as altogether 
unworthy of its charge. And this 
does not take into account the al- 
most immeasurable but neverthe- 
less real value of the bid which 
the advertised product makes for 
the confidence of the user. 

“The medical profession does not 
discount the value of mental sug- 
gestion, and there is unquestion- 
ably more mental suggestion in the 
claims of a specially prepared and 
specially advertised bottled product 
than there is in the unmarked, un- 
heralded and, possibly, ugly con- 
tainer which holds an equal amount 
of carbolic acid or carbon tetra- 
chloride. Even in utility products, 
and certainly in convenience and 
style articles, the value of desir- 
ability as a social force is great; 
that it is a factor in demand js in- 
controvertible.” 

A member of the Class called the 
Schoolmaster’s attention to these 
paragraphs. In so doing, he asked 
if the Schoolmaster did not agree 
that they constituted the “ideal 
answer” to those who hold up to 
public gaze as horrible examples 
various branded products, particu- 
larly in the proprietary medicine 
field, that sell at a much higher 
price than the cost of the same 
product compounded in the home. 
The Schoolmaster’s answer is in 
the affirmative. 

In passing this comment on to 
the Class the Schoolmaster cannot 
refrain from making the statement 
that this “ideal answer” to present- 
day attacks on advertising comes 
from a banker and not from an ad- 
vertising man. 

. * 

Men, it is said, may soon be car- 

tying handbags. Three reasons are 
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Out-of-New York 


Printer 


With or Without 
New York Representation 


can learn of new, practical, 
proven plan for obtaining a 
steadily increasing volume of 
high grade direct-mail print- 
ing from the New York met- 
ropolitan district and adja- 
cent territory. 

To qualify for considera- 
tion your organization must 
meet the following require- 
ments: 


1—Modern, efficient, ade- 
quately equipped plant 
of medium to large 
size, not more than 5 
hours from New York. 


2—A high-grade personnel 
with some understand- 
ing of direct-mail ad- 
vertising and its pur- 
poses. 


3—Aggressive and progres- 
sive executives with vis- 
ion. 

4—Financial resources 
adequate and elastic 
enough to keep pace 
with a possible rapid 
expansion. 


5—Background of experi- 
ence and prestige to 
match experience and 
prestige of this adver- 
tiser, who is thoroughly 
experienced, successful 
direct-mail specialist 
and originator of this 
new plan. 


Wire or write for full infor- 
mation in strictest confidence 
to “O,” Box 171, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted 
Layout Man for Dep’t Store 


The Retail Research As- 
sociation requires the ser- 
vices of a young man with 
high class experience who 
can make attractive News- 
paper layouts for Depart- 
ment Store Advertising. 

Interested applicants call 
to see or write 

EVERARD S. PRATT 


Room 908 1440 Broadway 
New York City 














WORKING SALES 
MANAGER 


Not only knows how to sell, but does. 
Increases business of salesmen by work- 
ing with them on a definite Business 
Building Plan. Starting from “‘scratch, 
built up a sales organization which, 
within three years, established his firm 
as one of the leaders in its field. He 
offers loyalty, ability, conservatism and 
adaptability—qualities that will produce 
for any manufacturer selling a quality 
product. Address “R,” Box 173, P. I 


INTEREST WANTED 
IN PUBLICATION 


Business man of integrity and abil- 
ity will invest $10,000 with services 
in established publication. Give 
full particulars first letter. Address 
“W,” Box 177, care Printers’ Ink. 











The Business Journal of Golf 


Each of the 16,000 copies every month goes to 
each buying executive of every club where 
golf is played in America. 100%. 


236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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mentioned in the “Monthly Bulletin” 
of the Associated Leather Goods 
Manufacturers. One is the obvious 
one of providing another use fo: 
leather. Another is relief for over- 
flowing male pockets—a better 
place for cigarette case, or pipe 
and tobacco pouch, matches, card- 
case, key-ring, check-book, pockct- 
book and other miscellaneous im- 
pedimenta. Tailors are said to be 
worried over bulging pockets— 
clothes don’t set or hang as they 
should. The masculine silhouette 
is imperiled! It must be preserved! 
Reason number three. 

* * * 

Why should not men carry hand- 
bags? They do in Boston. There 
is historical warrant for it. Medie- 
val nobles and courtiers sported 
reticules, it is recorded. That the 
modern briefcase, military belt- 
case, strap portfolio, Boston Bag, 
are forms of the ancient reticule, 
as it is claimed, the Schoolmaster 
is ready to believe. The Boston 
Bag, for instance, is a true reticule 
—a cloth pocket with a draw- 
string. 

That something more sightly as 
to exterior. and more orderly as 
to interior, could be devised of 
leather is reasonably certain. The 
Boston Bag is merely practical. 
Bostonians carry home cartons of 
oysters and ice cream in them; 
they clutch them when on the 
Street and when in cars thrust 
them beneath their seats. But with 
handbags of leather, beautiful of 
design and gay with color, Bos- 
tonians, and men in other places, 
would see the possibilities of the 
handbag as a thing of style as well 
as usefulness. 

They would carry them with 
pride, flaunting them coyly or 
boldly, as the mood or fancy 
might dictate. They would learn 
to dangle and disport them on 
the street, to dally, to caress 
and fondle them in the drawing 
room and office, as they now do 
their sticks and gloves. They 
would have a handbag for each 
ensemble, as women do. Hand- 
bags for men may well be the first 
sign of that revolution in men’s 
dress for which the sartorial es- 
thetes of the present era have been 
panting. 
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‘Town Topics” Consolidates 
with American Social Registry 
lhe Town Topics Publishing Company, 
publisher of Town Topics, has amalga- 
ited with the American Social Regis- 
Inc., which will issue a new social 
ctory in the early fall. 
1 the future Town Topics will be 
lished by the American Social Regis- 
a. Inc., of which A. R. Keller is 
president. 
Offices have been opened in Chicago 
with Marian Moore Hall as manager. 
W. B. Greenlaw, Jr., formerly with 
George Batten Company, Inc., is adver- 
ng manager. 


Tire Industry Unites on 


Simplification of Sizes 

The Rubber Association of America 
and the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers have agreed on a program of 
eighteen sizes for balloon tires. This 
program will become effective with 1929 
production. It was also decided to mark 
the tires with the cross-section figures 
fol! owed by the rim diameter on which 
the tire is to be used, and beneath, in 
sn hee numbers, the former name size 
of the tire. 


New Accounts for Pratt- 
Moore Agency 


The Detroit Suspender & Belt Com- 
pany, Detroit, manufacturer of Apollo 
garters, has placed its advertising ac- 

nt with the Pratt-Moore Advertising 
ipany, of that city. 

"The Wabash Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Detroit, has also appointed the 
Pratt-Moore agency to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Ginger Ale Account to Al Paul 
Lefton 


The Booth Bottling Company, Phila- 
lelphia, manufacturer of Booth Pale 
Dry Ginger Ale, has appointed the Al 
Paul Lefton Company, of that city, as 

ertising counsel. A_ sectional cam- 
paign using outdoor advertising and 
newspapers is planned. 
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For a Soft Drink 


A Catchy Name for Sale, 
with an Original and Effec- 
tive Merchandising IDEA 
Behind It. 


Address “L.,” Box 27 
Care Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
































Creative 


lettering, decorative and 
layout man of excep- 
tional merit is available 
for a position. Broad ex- 
perience in planning and 
producing advertising ma- 
terial. Knows typography. 
His versatile ability and 
knowledge should be 
valuable to a progressive 
concern. 
ADDRESS “M.,” BOX 
Care of Printers’ Ink 





WANTED— 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Fraternal magazine with State-wide circu- 
lation is looking for an advertising man- 
ager; one who knows how to get results. 
Salary and commission arrangements will 
give the right man almost unlimited 
opportunities. State your experience in 
detail. Address “H,” Box 26, P. I. 











SALES EXECUTIVE 


with an excellent record of achievement in the Piano and Music 
Industry field wishes to open negotiations with some institution re- 
quiring the services of an executive of matured experience. Perma- 
nently employed at present, but for purely personal reasons desires 
to make another connection. Address “X,” Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Agency Will Rent 
bright private office to artist guar- 
anteeing sufficient work to cover 
cost of rent. Box 530, P. I. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
TO SELL space in circus program on 
generous basis. Crew or individual can 
open new field. ELDRIDGE & BENTUM 
CIRCUS, 235 West 52nd Street. 


Leading paper in field allied to a 
tion considering the appointment of 

live, experienced space representatives. - 
you are experienced in construction field 
and are in a position to effectively handle 
growing proposition, write Box 512, P. I. 


For Sale Immediately 


Weekly per; reason: illness; $7,500, 
terms. ill lease. Merits investiga- 
tion. Address Observer, 470 Thirteenth, 
Oakland, Calif. 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? 

I have made money-makers of several 
well-known but previously unprofitable 
publications; some new, some old; some 
actually in bankruptcy, others headed 
that way. Average time, one year 
or less. Terms reasonable, consultation 
free. Box 532, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Nationally known concern wants Sales 
Manager experienced in Food Products. 
State age, education, experience, and 
present salary. wer 1160, 
Columbus, Ga. 


RETOUCHER 

New York City has posi- 
Plenty of 
Box 


























Agency in 
tion or space arrangement. 
work for good, conscientious man. 
510, Printers’ Ink. 


Capable, Versatile Copy Writer 


Must know the routine of space buying 
and directing advertisin; ng 3 accounts. 
portunity for creative efficient man. 2 4 
miles from New York. Box 515, P. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Experience in industrial and agricultural 
copy, preparation of mailing pieces and 
direct mail activity desirable. Give full 
information about yourself and salary 
desired. Address Advertising Manager, 
P. O. Box 72, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Richmond (Va.) News Leader has 
immediate opening for ung man or 
young woman experien in aoe 

copy service work. Must le to 
letter nicely, make attractive ie its and 
write copy can be sold. 

ples of work and letter of application, 
stating age, experience and y ex- 
pected, to the Advertising Manager. 











Production Man or Practical Printer 

To take charge of growing typography 
shop, must know type thoroughly, also 
printing, estimating and layout. 

An opportunity for the right man to 
work into partnership. 

Please write fully, stating age, exp 
rience, salary. Box 535, Printers’ In} 


A versatile young advertising man i; 
offered an interesting opportunity with a 
small general agency near Hartford. He 
must be able to plan, produce and super 
vise and have a knowledge of sources of 
supply. Write, at once, in confidence, giv- 
ing essential details of your backgroun: 
and salary expected to start. Adve 
tising mae RACKLIFFE BROS. 
New Britain, Conn. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
Assistant to sales manager building spe 
cialty manufacturer located in large 
Middle-West city; man about 25 years of 
age, experienced in building line; must 
poe ability to write forceful letter and 

ndle sales problems; excellent opportu 
nity for qualified man; write qualifica 
tions fully, stating salary desired. Box 
523, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas. 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives 
and advertising solicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New York who desire ti 
increase their earnings or work towards 
a more lucrative position with an ad 
vertising service company, will find ou: 
Proposition of interest. No effort or 
time required or conflict with present 
work. Give full details of present 
work. Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 


Direct Mail Executive Wanted 


Capable of managing large department 
selling direct to small town dealers by 
manufacturer located one hour from 
Grand Central Station. Must have suc 
cessful experience in planning and exe- 
cuting direct-mail campaigns and know 
the problems of selling small notion, dry 

goods and general stores. A big oppor 
tunity for a big man. State fully pre 
vious experience and salary desire: 

Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 

















EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER 
New England manufacturer of high-grad 
men’s shirts, pajamas, and at hletic wear 
has opening for man experienced in sales 
management who wants an opportunit 
to demonstrate ability and willing to bas 
his earnings on results obtained. On« 
who can work with salesmen in the 
field, A a both the salesmen a1! 
new business. erritory is country-wicd 
and offers unusual opportunity for the 
- — noone full — of exper! 
date available to th 
BATES. STREET SHIRT COMPANY, 





LEWISTON, 
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Assistant Production Manager 
By 4A agency. Man with actual agency 
experience preferred. Must know type 
and all enqroving. ont printing proc- 
esses thoroughly. rite fully, including 
salary required. Box 541, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Desirable 
Boardwalk store for rent. Ideal location 
for a national exhibit. Corner. In St. 
Charles Hotel with entrance to lobb oy. Jery 
reasonable. Write St. Charles Hotel. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. Agency Man 


would like to correspond with advertising 
1an in America, exchange information, 
etc. Address Box 542, Printers’ 
Saves Time on Layouts—Rulscale, new 
layout ruler and type chart combined. 
Thinks for you, does quick, accurate 
copy estimating in both headline and 
dy type. Saves own cost first week. 
Only $1 a_ set. Agents 
sell as sideline. No outlay. 
Company, Brandeis Theatre 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DESIGNER, letterer and layout man, 
doing good type of work, desires 
free- > or part-time arrangement. Box 
525, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST —Varatilc commercial man, do- 
ing first-class figure job, also able to do 
all-around work, desires connection with 
agency or service. Willing to leave New 
York. Box 516, Printers’ Ink. 
= an advertising agency use the ser- 
ces of a young man 23, college gradu- 
ate with a diversified business experience 
and two and a half years of copy and 
layout work? Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising— Youn ng married man, five 
years’ newspaper advertising oe 














wanted to 
Rulscale 
Building, 

















employed, seeks greater yg gs Mr 
present or new field. Prefer New k 
Box 513, P. I. 


SALARY SECONDARY—Recent 
college graduate wishes position 
with advertising agency. Theoreti- 


City, consider elsewhere. 





cal knowledge. Box 526, P. I. 


Young Woman (26)—college graduate, 
three years’ experience in advertising 
py and production on A.B.C. publica- 
on, knowledge of stenography—desires 
sition with agency or advertising de- 
partment. Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE BUYER—Experienced in all 
ranches of media, successful record with 
ig newspaper campaigns. College grad- 
ate with account executive and produc- 

tion department experience seeks change 

larger agency. Full details and com- 
plete references given in first letter. 

Box 534, Printers’ Ink. 














PRODUCTION MANAGER 
AND ART DIRECTOR 
Over ten years’ experience. Assume 


full authority. Can also write copy. 
Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE—A number 
of years in charge of private plant. De- 
sires position medium or private plant. 
Practical mechanic. Salary moderate. 
References. Box 527, Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary-Stenographer—25, with tact 
and initiative, 8 years’ experience, 3 
years advertising executive ability—de- 
sires position of responsibility. Excellent 
references. Salary, $40. Box 514, P. I. 
ADVERTISING MAN—1i5 years’ ex- 
perience; plans and executes complete 
campaigns—wants new connection with 
progressive manufacturer. Well recom- 
mended. Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED PUBLICITY MAN 
—young, creative, and aggressive—is 
open for new connection. Now super- 
vising editorial department of large Mid- 

daily. Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 
SALES PROMOTION, ADVERTISING MAN 
a , college education; kground 
es, advertising experience. Knows hard- 
ware, drug, grocery, automotive trade. 

Available June Ist. "Box 520, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Seven years’ newspaper experience. 
Wants bigger job than he now has. 
Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH 


Gathering and classifying data, etc., re- 
garding products —_ points. Oppor- 
tunity before salary ox $31, P. 1 


Young Woman Copy Writer 


Merchandise expert; over 8 years’ expe- 
rience; specialty, women’s fashions and 
apparel. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


Adv. Writer 


Formerly Lend chief large N. A agen 
cies. Full or part time. Box 518, P. L 
University Graduate—22, al ad- 
vertising—desires position with company 
or agency. Knows copy, layout, etc. 
Now employed on editorial staff of trade 
paper. Opportunity more important than 
salary. Box 537, Printers’ Ink. 

ART DIRECTOR 
Competent manager for art department 
of agency or lit movepher, Ten years’ 
successful experience. Prolific ideas and 
an ability to make roughs. Available 
on short notice. ww moderate. Box 
524, Printers’ Ink 


EDITOR 


I can produce an interesting, readable and 
helpful business paper. Ten years’ expe- 
rience as editor, writer, sales executive. 
Helped triple circulation and advertising 
revenue of one well-known business ma: 

azine. At liberty June Ist. Box 529, P. £ 






































ADVERTISING MAN OF EXPE- 
RIENCE AND ABILITY 
With the advertising department of chain 
of apparel stores from 1920 to 1927. Be- 
fore that, with a small agency and a de- 
partment store. Lee experienced 
planning, layouts, copy and production 
for Direct-by-Mail and Newspaper adver- 
tisin: A young man, 29, has ideas, is 

sensi lle, capable. Box 519, P. I. 
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pney uss the —— ile asa mausoleum 
in which to file away honored objections. 


Make Them Live 


Live ideas, properly presented, keep salesmen 
from becoming dead ones. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will present 
your ideas in a way that keeps them alive in 
the memory of the men. 


Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped to 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building —Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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The Chicago Tribune 


prints more Mzllines 
of advertising than 
all other Chicago 


newspapers combined 


le 1927 all Chicago newspapers combined 
printed 49,732,001 millines of advertising. 


The Tribune alone printed 25,079,769 millines 
—more than all the others combined. Here 
are the figures : 


Millines Per Cent of Tota! 
TRIBUNE 25,079,769 50.43 
News 9,327,581 18.76 
American 7,983,359 16.05 
H&E 6,613,556 13.30 
Journal 514,447 1.03 
Post 213,289 43 


It is tremendously significant that in this 
market of limitless opportunity, one newspaper 
should dominate so overwhelmingly. 


Advertisers who demand unfailing results, con- 
centrate in the 


Chicago Tribune 


*4 milline is one agate line circulated one million times. Is is the most accurate 
measure of a publication's advertising volume. 








